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Forest and Stream Water Colors 


We have prepared as premiums a series of four artistic 
and beautiful reproductions of origina, water colors, 
painted expressly for the Forest and Stream. The 
subjects are outdoor scenes: 

Jacksnine Coming In. “He’s Got Them” (Quail Shooting). 
Vigilant and Valkyrie. Bass Fishing at Block Island. 
SEE REDUCED HALF-TONES IN OUR ADVT. COLUMNS. 

The plates are for frames-14x 19in, They are done in 
twelve colors, and are rich in effect. They are furnished 
to old or new subscribers on the following terms: 

Forest and Stream one year and the set of four pictures, $5. 


Forest and Stream 6 months and any two of the pictures, $3. 
Price of the pictures alone, $1.50 each 3 $5 for the set. 


Remit by express money order o1 postal money ordes 
Make orders payable to 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., New York. 


CONCERNING SOMETHING HARD TO ENDURE, 


THERE are degrees and varieties of boredom in the 
world, as there are degrees in everything. The different 
varieties, however, never could be accurately classified. 
Very few men are bores at all times, though some men 
maintain quite a uniform standard in their capabilities of 
killing interest and evoking weariness. 

The cause of borish propensities in the greater number 
of every-day instances may safely be ascribed to the com- 
bined selfishness and thoughtlessness of the borish indi- 
vidual whose desire is to have his own -preferences of 
time, place, conversation and company paramount to all 
others. He considers himself, not others. 

While there is a vast field of common interest in life, 
every age, station and occupation has its own special 
interests. Even the days, often the hours, are so sub- 
divided to meet the cares of duty or business that any 
obstruction to the routine is an annoyance or hindrance, 
or possibly a loss. There are times when one’s company 
or speech is out of place, and this generally when there 
is an annoying lack of common interest. 

Any man who fails to recognize these facts, and to 
regulate tactfully his actions accordingly, will unfailingly 
achieve more or less of a reputation as a bore. There- 
after he will be looked upon more as an afiliction which 
capnot be cured than as a desirable companion, or one at 
least who could be pleasantly tolerated. Nearly all bores 
have a common failing of talking too long and too much. 

In a general way the bores of every-day life may be 
divided into two classes—he of the first class may be 


agreeable and worthy of esteem; his conversation may be 


both instructive and edifying, but he may be heedless 
of the length of time he exacts while visiting his friends 
in the midst of their business or other cares, and also 
heediess of whether or not time can be spared to him. 
The man who is occupying the time of another, which 
should be devoted to the serious duties or interests of life, 
cannot justly feel hurt if his friend betrays preoccupa- 
tion or lack of interest in him. 

Thus a man may be a most interesting companion in 
himself and still be a bore by encroaching on the time of 
a friend who is engrossed in other matters. 

The bores of the second class are much greater in num- 
bers and are found everywhere. He may be an intermin- 
able prattler, whose vapid nothings neither please nor in- 
struct; he may, on the contrary, talk well, but only on a 
subject which interests no one but himself; his supreme 
vanity and self-confidence blind him to the annoyance 
and discomfort he causes to others. : 

And where do the bores congregate? Everywhere. On 
the suburban trains he drops into a seat occupied by a 
passenger busily engaged in reading. He immediately 
makes a trial at a conversation regardless of his rude in- 
terruption. The slightest encouragement starts him 
under full way, and the victim may thereafter hold 
his paper ever so suggestively in an attitude ready to 
resume his reading and it will avail naught. The bore is 
fond of talking and talk he will. 

At the banquet he flourishes always. Though he talk 
on a dead flat of inanity, he imagines he is in astonishing 
flights of witty or entertaining oratory, and generally the 
poorer talker he is, the greater avidity he displays in 





seizing every opportunity to talk in season and out of 
season, regardless of the visible fatigue of his listeners 
He is one of the kind which consumés both the time and 
patience of his audience—a double bore. 

At the theater he can be heard while the play is in ac- 
tion explaining the plot to his companion and all that is 
to occur in the following scenes, with such frank criti- 
cisms added as he can invent, His eagerness to display 
his knowledge overshadows the fact that he is spoiling 
the effect of the play to his companion and making him- 
self an irritating infliction to everyone within hearing. 

There is no one who has not met the bore, and will meet 
him again. He may have a mission in inculcating a 
greater patience in his victims, ‘though that is doubtful 
and hard to believe; it is much easier to comprehend 
how he could utterly destroy it. And yet the victim is 
not without his defense, for by having a long and tire- 
some story to tellin return, with much circumlocution, 
repetition and particularity every time the bore appears, 
he will soon be checked from the similar feelings in him- 
self which he inflicts on others, The borer is always a 
poor boree, 

But while there are habitual bores—made such by 
nature, education and favorable opportunity—there are 
others who are unjustly accused of being bores, and of 
those are the men who “‘talk dog,” or ‘‘talk gun,” or 
“talk fish,” etc. Sportsmen who are holding a mutually 
pleasant conversation over the merits of dogs, guns or 
rods, or of sport on land or water, are not boring each 
other. If a sportsman talks on his favorite theme in a 
company which has no interest in it—and such lack 
of interest is indeed rare at the present time—it is 
simply enthusiasm out of place. The instance is a very 
exceptional one when a sportsman will descant on the 
pleasures to be enjoyed in his favorite sport, or when 
he will recount the incidents of former pleasures with 
dog and gun or rod and reel, if his audience shows a 
lack of interest. There may be an extremely excep- 
tional instance in which there are bores in respect to 
their favorite sport, but even then they are such in a 
good cause. 

The bore sometimes creeps into literature, but there he 
fares less happily, for while it is frequently a difficulty or 
impossibility to refuse to listen to his oral efforts, it is not 
difficult to refuse to read his writings. 

FOREST AND STREAM’S pages are free from him, for in 
it are ever writings of common interest, crisp, instructive, 
well written, the best of their kind in knowledge and 
scope of subjects covered, and their sources are bounded 
only by the geographical ranges of the game, large and 
small, of the world. Nowhere is there more freedom 
from the annoying, the uninteresting, the wearisome. 


FEDERAL FOREST PROTECTION. 


Very slowly, but none the less surely, the public 
interest in forest protection is increasing. Secretary 
Noble showed his appreciation of its importance when 
he caused to be set apart the forest reservations made 
possible by the act of March 8, 1891, and now Secretary 
Smith recognizes the needs of these reservations by ask- 
ing from Congress legislation which shall give reality to: 
these reservations, which as yet exist only on paper. 

This subject is one to which frequent attention has. 
been called, and we have often pointed out the absurdity 
of proclaiming that a certain tract of land is a forest 
reservation and yet doing nothing to make it one in 
fact. We had twenty-two years’ experience of this 
mode of caring for the public rights in the Yellow- 
stone National Park, and how it worked there is well 
known. A proclamation or the establishment of regula- 
tions by authorized officers of the Government are good 
just in sofar as they are backed up by the power of the 
Government to enforce them and no further. No legisla- 
tion looking to the preservation of our forest reserves has. 
ever been enacted by Congress. No law exists by which of- 
fenses against the public can be punished. While most. 
of the national parks are protected by troops, even these 
guardians have—or until very recently had—no power to 
do more than expel from the reservation an individual 
guilty of violating the regulations established by the 
Secretary of the Interior. It is surely time that an end 
were made of this farce. The forest reservations should. 
have the protection which they so greatly need and with- 
out further delay. 

The ridiculous inadequacy of the means now at the dis-: 
position of the Interior Department is shown when it is. 


stated that there are only thirty special agents who can 
be employed for this purpose, and when it is remembered 
that the forest reservations aggregate many millions of 
acres, lying in widely separated portions of the continent, 
in Alaska, on the Pacific coast and all through the Rocky 
Mountains. 

Secretary Smith recommends the passage of Mr. McRae’s 
Bill to protect public forest reservations. He believes that 
the enactment of the measure would enable the Govern- 
ment actually to accomplish something toward pro- 
tecting the public possessions. Under present conditions 
it can do nothing. The bill ought to pass, for the rea- 
son that it authorizes the Secretary of War to detail 
troops to guard the reservations, just as they are 
now detailed to look after the Yosemite, Yellowstone, 
Grant and Sequoia parks. If Congress shall authorize 
the employment of troops for this purpose some tem- 
porary relief may be had from the ravages of the timber 
cutters, sheep herders and forest burners, who are now 
destroying the forests of these reservations. Aside from 
this one point the bill, it must be said, has little to recom- 
mend it. It is loosely drawn, contains no provision for 
the punishment of offenders against the regulations es- 
tablished by theSecretary of the Interior, nor any process 
for their arrest, trial and punishment. It contains pro- 
visions permitting the cutting of timber under restric- 
‘tions which may easily be evaded. 

It would seem that when Mr. McRae introduces his bill 
its form might be so changed that it will at least provide 
some form of government for these forest reservations— 
some method by which law can be enforced within their 
borders. 


SNAP SHOTS. 


The “fake” mills are still grinding. First it was a yarn 
about Alaska duck-egg destruction; then about Long 
Island cabbage beds ravaged by deer; and now it is about 
carp—500 tons of them taken out of a New Jersey pond. 
A New York paper reported the other day that wien 
Vreeland Pond, in Passaic, was drained Poles and Hun- 
garians flocked to the muddy fish preserve and carried 
away 500 tons of German carp. There was a roundness 
about this 500-ton carp ‘“‘fake” which struck the fancy of 
the .ForEST AND STREAM'S statistician, and two minutes 
with a piece of paper and a lead pencil evolved an inter- 
esting computation. Now 500 tons equal 1,000,000 pounds; 
the market price of carp is 6 cents a pound; 1,000,000 
pounds at 6 cents would make $60,000, quite a snug 
little value for the Poles and Hungarians to bear 
off. Again, allowing to each one of these fortu- 
nate recipients of the harvest of the New Jersey 
mud-pond fertility a horse and wagea to cart his plun- 
der home in, and reckoning a half ton to a load, 1,000 
wagons would be required; and reckoning that each 
wagon would require 20 feet of space in the procession, 
there would be a train of carp-laden vehicles 20,000 feet 
or four miles long. Altogether it was a big haul of 
fish, the biggest ever known in these parts, and almost 
as wonderful as the great Kekoskee bullhead harvest, 
But, unfortunately, unlike the Kekoskee bullhead story, 
this one was not true, not by 490 odd tons of carp. 
‘What did take place at Vreeland Pond Warden Shiner 
tells in another column, and it is an interesting story 
too. 





The New York Fish Commission financial muddle ap- 
pears to be growing more serious as new developments 
are made, At a meeting last week the Commissioners 
announced that they had been compelled by shortage of 
funds to dismiss fifteen of the thirty-three game and fish 
protectors, and with them Clerk John Liberty, who has 


_ go long done valuable and efficient service in the office of 


the Chief Protector. This is the pretty state of affairs 
that has resulted from the happy-go-lucky regime of the 
former Commission; it is precisely what might have been 
expected when the Fish Commission of New York was 
prostituted by Governor Hill to political purposes, and 
men were put into the board whose sense of responsibility 
“was so slight that they treated the office as a choicely 
humorous affair and their own connection with it as a 
huge joke. Ex-Secretary Doyle, whose accounts have 
given the new Commission so much trouble, has been 
getting the blame for the financial complications the old 
iboard left behind it; but the pertinent question is: What 
‘were the Commissioners doing that their accounts got 
‘into such a condition? 
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Che Sportsman Courist. 


UNCLE LISHA’S OUTING. 


VI.—A Way Station. 


TANGLES of hobble bush sprawled over the russet carpet 
of hemlock leaves, gaily flecked with variegated rattle- 
snake plantain, overtopped by yellowing sarsaparilla, and 
here a crowded cluster of scarlet berries, still upheld on 
their withered stalk, marked the place where the fiery 
bulb of the Indian turnip was hidden. There were moss- 
covered cradle-knolis and moldering trunks of the old 
trees whose uprooting had formed them, with trees 
already old growing upon them. Great mats of num 
were in the bollows between and all were the character- 
istics of the undisturbed floor of the ancient forest. 

For all these Sam had a keen eye, noting the difference 
of forest growth here from that of his own hill country 
and speaking of it to his companion, but never of the 
beauties of nature, for, with the deep and tender feeling 
of the true lover, he could not prate of the charms of his 
mistress to the common ear. 

Antoine enjoyed them with an undefined touch of the 
same feeling, but more than the symmetry or majesty of 
a tree he saw the axe helves in the hickory, the baskets 
in the ash, the plank in the hemlock and pine, and the 
medicinal virtues of the prettiest plant were more to him 
than its beauty. ; 

Ten minutes’ leisurely walking brought them to a clear- 
ing of afew acres where some young cattle were pas- 
tured. They left off grazing on the approach of the 
strangers, whom they curiously regarded tor a moment 
and then scampered into the woods in a flurry of alarm. 
A small log house stood in the middle of the clearing with 
a pole-fenced garden patch in front wherein some cab- 
bages flourished in the virgin soil in spite of poor tending. 
A few bean stalks drooped their frost-bitten leaves over 
the clattering remnant of dry pods, and the withered 
cucumber vines, linking together the dropsical over- 
looked fruit, showed with what rampant growth and 
how riotously they had gadded abroad under the summer 
sun and showers. . 

A thin wreath of smoke trailed upward from the low 
chimney, diffusing a pitchy, pungent odor even to wind- 
ward in the light breeze, and the merry notes of a fiddle, 
accompanied by the sound of jigging feet, came through 
the open door. 

“Bah gosh, de smell an’ Ye nowse was kan’ o’ Frenchy, 
don’t it?’ Antoine remarked as they drew nearer; but he 
started backward with an exclamation of astonishment 
when, still unperceived by the inmates, he cautiously 
peered in at the door. ‘Oh, dey was too da’ks color mos 
for mah rellashin,” he whispered as he fell back to Sam’s 
side, ‘‘Dey was nigger!” , : : 

Sam stole forward and looked inside. Sitting with his 
back toward the door was a lithe figured and very black 
negro, energetically playing a fiddle, which divided his 
attention with a taller and more strongly built man of 
the same race, who was putting his whole soul into the 
elaborate execution of a jig, occasionally exhaling his 
breath in a gusty puff that was almost a deep-toned 
whistle, while the fiddler expressed his delight in the per- 
formance by frequent squawks of laughter. . 

Presently the aancer finished with a grand flourish and 
a final bump of his quivering heels and slouched across 
the room to refresh himself with a draught of water from 
a pail that stood in the corner, while his comrade hugged 
his instrument under his arm and rccked to and fro in a 
spasm of delighted laughter. 

“Oh, ab, oh, Lord,” he gasped, “if that don’t knock 
the spots out’n all the dancin’ ever I ever did see. Oh, 
> yah! oh, Lord.” 

“Wal, yas, honey,” said the other modestly, as he 
dropped heavily into a creaking splint-bottomed old chair, 
‘at's er de way dey wu’ks de heel an’ toe down in ol’ Fir- 
ginny. Now, I’se gwine fus' to sing ye dat’ ar’ lil’ son 
ag’in, so’s you can ketch de chune wid you wiolin,” an 
he began to sing in a deep sonorous voice, beating time 
with his ms upon his knees, while the other felt for 
the air with uncertain touches of the fiddle strings. 


“De coon fas’ ‘sleep in de holler ob be gum, 
Who dar? Who dar? 
Brer Fox come a-scratchin’ ‘roun’ de do’ ob his home, 
Who dar knockin’ at de do’? ; 
De coon cock he eye an’ he listen wid he ear, 
Who dar? Who dar? 
Who dat a-wantin’ ob somebody hyar? 
Who dar? who dar a-knockin’ at de do’? 
Dat’s me, Brer Coon, so prepar’ for to die, 
Who dar? Who dar? 
Coon equirt *bacca juice plum in he eye, 
Who dar? Who dar, knockin’ at de do’? 
*Taters in de ashes, cawn b*ilin’ hot, 
Who dar? Who dar? 
Come ter yer supper, table all sot, 
Who dar? Who dar, knockin’ at de do’? 
Brer Fox run’ blin’, smash he head ‘g’in’ de tree, 
Who dar? Who dar? 
O, you ain’t de man I'se wantin’ for to see, 
*Tain’t me, *tain’t me, knockin’ at de do’.” 


‘*Yas, sah,” the tall negro remarked, when the song was 
ended and cordially applauded by his friend, ‘‘w’en dey is 
*bout fawty niggahs jes’ a-shoutin’ dat ar, yer could jes’ 
set an’ listen at ’em all night.” 

Unwilling longer to play the eaves-dropper, and loth to 
leave such entertaining company, Sam stepped forward 
and knocked on the door post. 

“Good mornin’,” he said. ‘‘’Scuse me for interruptin’, 
but me an’ my friend stopped tu see ’f we c'ld git a drink 
o’ water. This ere crik water ’s p’isen, I b’lieve.” 

Both negroes had arisen suddenly when Sam knocked, 
the taller with an alarmed, alert look, as if in quick con- 
sideration of a way of escape, the other with an abashed 
yet half defiant air. The first seemed assured of no evil 
intention by a glance at the visitor’s quiet, good-humored 
face, and stepped backward with a questioning smile on 
his own no less good-humored visage. ° 

‘‘Water? Course you can hev’ some water. My stars! 
haow you didscare me,” said the violinist, emphasizing 
each sentence with a chuckle. ‘‘Didn’t s'pose anybody 
was in a mild o’ here. No, sir. An’ me an’ my cousin 
was sort 0’ =. hyouse whilst the ol’ woman an’ the 
evon’s gone. My brother hain’t been tu see me afore, I 





do’ know the time when, an’ we allus hev’ to hev’ a little 
fun whenhe does come. 
water. °Tain’t the best water in the world,” he apologized, 
as he brought a brimming dipper of milky-looking water, 
“on vanes a ly lips, but found it be th 
8 with gingerly lips, but found it better than 
the clearer, qweedp-teltio creek water, and gave it as cor- 
dial approval as one could who had been accustomed to 
the crystal springs of the mountains. 
‘Ha’ some, Antwine? It’s pooty good water fer the 


time o’ year,” tut Antoine would not be prevailed on to- 


help him with this excuse for their call. , 

“This feller an’ mee,” Sam explained, indicatitg his 
companion by a sidewise nod, ‘‘come up the Slang a duck 
huntin,’ an’ he kinder wanted tu see the haouse where he 
faound his father, s0 we come over. He didn’t know but 
what he’d find some more relations here.” 

‘‘Wal,” said the negro, chuckling as he cast a quick 
quizzical glance at Antoine and jerking his head emphat- 
ically, “he is kind o’ dark complected, but he don't 
look like any o’ aour folks ’at I remember. I don’t claim 
no relationship, but mebby he does.” 

, = Sa-cree, cochon noir!” Antoine growled explo- 
sively. 

‘The’ hain’t nothin’ stuck up ’bout me, an’ if hec’n prove 
it I'll own it,” continued the negro, giving no evidence if 
he comprehended that he was called a holy black pig. 

Another Ps now quietly appeared at the door, a 
placid faced middle-aged man in red flannel shirt sleeves 
that contrasted oddly with his broad-brimmed hat and 
ae ne vom - unmistakable Quaker cut. His 
sudden appearance did not seem to surprise the negroes, 
whom he pleasantly, while he naieied Sam and 
his companion with more reserve, regarding them with 
some wonder. 

‘*Well, James,” he said to the master of the house, ‘“‘so 
ee got company, has thee? And who might thy friends 


‘‘That’s more’n I c’n tell ye, Mr. Bartlett. Only one on 
em’s artera drink o' water an’ t’ other ’s lookin’ for his 
relations.” 

7 guess you don’t remember us, Mr. Bartlett,” Sam 
said, rising fram his broken-backed chair and extending 
his hand as he smiled on the puzzled face of the Quaker. 
*‘Me an’ this man shantied an your land here one 
spring, four, five year ago. We was a trappin’ mushrat. 
Peltier Gove come tu see us an’ hired aout tu you. My 
name’s Samwil Lovel an’ this ’ere’s Antwine.” 

“Why, dear me, yes,” said Friend Bartlett, his face 
brightening with recognition as he shook Sam’s hand. 
“I thought I’d seen thee somewhere. And this man too. 
Why, his father and mother lived in this very house a 
whole year.” 

“Oh, yas, yas,” cried Antoine. ‘‘Ah’ll fan’ it here, an’ 
Ah’ll ant ’spec’ more Ah’ll was for fin’ it in mah soup, 
me. He live ‘long to me naow, an’ he smaat lak boy, an’ 
80 was mah mudder.” 

‘That's clever,” said Friend Bartlett, and then to Sam, 
“And Peltier, how's he? He an’ Lowizy are married, I 

‘Wal, Peltier’s abaout so,” Sam answered soberly, 
“but he hain’t merried. Lowizy’s dead.” 

‘Thee don’t say. Wal, that’s sad, to be sure,” Friend 
Bartlett said in a grieved voice. ‘Poor child, poor child. 
It will grieve my wife to hear it, for she set great store 
by Lowizy. And Peltier was a stiddy, clever young 
man, poor boy. He must be greatly cast down.” 

After some further conversation with Sam he turned 
to the n and his eyes fell upon the fiddle. ‘‘Well, 
James, thee has been entertaining thy visitors with 
music, has thee?” He bent over the instrument curiously 
and touched the strings with one cautious finger, with- 
drawing it with a start and an abashed face as they gave 
forth a resonant chord. ‘‘Well, it’s rather a pleasant 
sound to worldly ears, I dare say,” he remarked, and 
then in a low voice to the man whom he called James, 
but who was Jim to the world’s people, ‘‘thee should 
be careful about attracting strangers to thy house, James, 
while Robert is with thee.” 

. “I hadn’t no idee the’ was a livin’ soul within a mild o’ 
here, Mr. Bartlett; no, sir, I hadn’t,” Jim protested, with 
many an emphatic jerk of the head. 


“The d 
. right on tu us as if they’d riz right aout o’ or I 


hain’t none afeard o’ the tall feller, but I do’ know ’bout 
that gabbin’ Frenchman,” and he cast a suspicious glance 
at Antoine, who, unconscious of unfriendly scrutiny, was 
leisurely whittling a charge of tobacco for the waiting 
pipe between his teeth. 

**I come down to fix up the fence a little and look at 
the ee Friend Bartlett explained to the com- 

y, as he went to the door and picked up his axe which 
he had set down there. 

‘Friend Samwell, I’d like to speak with thee a little 
about Peltier,” hesitating over the untruth of the pre- 
text. ‘‘I feel clear to trust thee,” he said in a guarded 
voice when Sam had followed him apart to a comfortable 
leaning _— on the fence, ‘‘but I ain’t quite so clear in 
my mind about thy companion.” He paused a little, ab- 
stractedly hewing the withered leaves off a sunflower 
stalk. ‘The fact is, that tall colored man is a fugitive 
from slavery, and might be in -danger if some folks knew 
he was here.” ° 

oy 9 where the critter come from,” said Sam, 
‘but ye needn’t be afeared o’ me tellin’ on him, Mr. Bart- 
lett, an’ I don’t b’lieve Antwine would either, not tu 
ae no harm. All ’at ails him is he’s tew full o’ his 
ga Tied 

‘“‘Well, Samwel, thee must caution him. It would be 
sad if anything should happen to hinder this poor man’s 
getting to Canada.” 

‘*I guess the’ hain’t no danger o’ that,” Mr. Bartlett. 

‘More than thee thinks, perhaps.” Friend Bartlett 
— cautiously toward the house before he added, “I 

eel free to tell thee that strangers have been seen not 
many miles off that we mistrust are looking for him.” 

“Du you b'lieve it?” Sam asked in surprise. The Quaker 
nodded. ‘Wal,” Sam drawled out, “I ruther guess they 
won't ketch none o’ their stray black sheep up this way— 
not if I c’n help it.” 

“Thank thee, Samwel; but I think if nobody lets out 
the secret they won’t be apt to discover his hiding place. 
Try to keep thy companion’s tongue bridled for a few 
days. Now, I won’t hinder thee any longer,” and the 
Quaker moved slowly toward the house. 

“Come, Antwine,” Sam called, ‘‘le’s be a-moggin’,” 
and Antoine coming forth, the two began to retrace their 
way to the landing, 


O, I forgot you wanted some. 


- STREAM, so that its 


‘‘Farewell,” Friend Bartlett called after them, ‘‘thee 
tell Peltier what I told thee and remember me in kind- 
ness to him, will thee?” ROWLAND E, ROBINSON. 


THE LOST MAN. 


IN looking over a collection of photographs taken last 
summer while on a New Brunswick fishing trip, I have 
come upon one that revives queer memories. I am going 
to send the ree and the story to FOREST AND 

ers may puzzle over the matter as 
I have done. 

The thing happened in acorner of the wide, little known 
wilderness which forms the larger part of the province 
of New Brunswick. Under the pilotage of that greatest 
of all New Brunswick guides, Mr. Henry Braithwaite, of 
Stanley, three of us had started from Boiestown on our 
way to Little Sou’west Lake, a good sixty mile walk. We 
were accompanied the first thirty miles by a portage team, 
drawing our outfit on a sled with broad wooden runners. 
That is the only vehicle which, in the summer time, can 
stand the terrible vicissitudes of the Dungarvon portage. 
Even that stanch craft is often in danger of shipwreck. 
Some of you know what a thirty mile portage is, over a 
very old and long unused lumber road, full of fallen trees, 
up steep hillsides, across quaking , where the horses 
frequently break through, leg-deep. Well, there had been 
no team in uhead of us before that season. We knew of 
just two men who had gone ahead of us, and they were 
an Indian from Rivier du Loup and Mr. Dave Douglass, 
two assistants of our guide. e could plainly see where 
they had branched off the road ata certain point for a 
short cut through the mountains. It was a wilderness so 
little disturbed that we knew the pedigree of every foot- 
print we saw. 

When we crossed the Dungarvon, on the afternoon of 
the second day out, the team went ahead while the three 
fishermen caught a few trout, and Risteen and Atherton 
each gathered in a frisky grilse. These were merely inci- 
dental, however, and in an hour we followed the team, 
catching up with it where the road ended entirely, at an 
old lumber camp, the last outpost of even that baric 
relative of civilization. Beyond, away up to the Resti- 
gouche on the north and across to St. John waters on the 
west, stretched the grim and unmapped wilderness, while 
to the east the settlements on the Intercolonial Railway 
were nearly 100 miles away. 

Douglass, who was to meet us at this camp, did so. The 
Indian was building a canoe on a lake twelve miles north. 
In the morning the teamsters were to retrace their pro- 
fane steps out to the settlement thirty miles south of us. 
The accomplished Braithwaite cooked a special supper. 
Seven pounds of grilse and uncounted potatoes, as well as 
other edible things, disappeared in the manner customary 
on such occasions. Fifty yards away was a little tinkling 
stream. The day died slowly, as it always does in latitude 
47 early in July. It was nearly 9 o’clock before it got too 
dark to see toread. An argument as to whether it was 
yet too dark to see to shoot was settled by Risteen, New 
Brunswick’s medal-winning rifleman, who fired at a dis- 
tant stub and hit it. As the teamsters wished to start 
back early in the morning, we turned in as soon as it was 
dark, occupying the long-deserted bunks of the lumber- 
men of other days. The tire outside flickered and fizzed. 
In two minutes after I lay down I was asleep. 

Some time in the night, I do not know when—it was 
after the moon rose, and that happened at 10:30—I was 
awakened by Risteen, who crept foam into the bunk, say- 
ing that a lost man had come into camp, that he had 
eaten a big supper and that neither the men nor himself 
could make anything out of him. I was too sleepy to 
take much interest in the matter, but the next morning 
we all took a hand at trying to help the unexpected visi- 
tor find out where he was at—and we all got left. He 
was a — skinny old chap, who might have been 
70, and was more likely 60. He had a two weeks’ 
growth of beard. He was tall and bony, and strong con- 
sidering his age. ‘‘How had he stumbled on us?” “O, 
he heered the gun xe off just as he was layin’ down 
beside the run.” ‘‘Where was he going?” ‘To Grand 
Falls, and thought he must be about there.” ‘But, great 
goodness, man, Grand Falls is on the St. John River, 
seventy miles in a straight line, and a hundred from 
here, the way you'll have to go.” 

This information did not seem to disturb the man 
much, and in fact nothing else did. How long had he 
been out? He did not remember, but he had been in the 
American war. He had with him no matches, no com- 
pass, no blankets, no food. He was not hunting, or pros- 
pecting, or cruising. If he could get to Grand Rapids he 
had friends there. He had refused to come into the 
camp, but slept all night on the ground by the fire. He 
did not seem specially a - He ate his breakfast 
without comment, but took off his hat and said grace by 
himself. His sole earthly possession was a rusty axe, 
which he said he had picked up in some stream he had 
crossed, and it was plain that the axe had lain in the 
water a long time. hat had he had to eat yesterday? 
A quail. Now there is not a quail in that region. He 
—_ with an uncertainty of utterance which made it 

ifficult for him to pronounce his own name intelligibly. 
It sounded like Dorns or Torrance. He was not sociable, 
and the only wish he expressed was that the teamster 
would not swear. He was utterly wrong on the points 
of the compass, but did not seem to care much about 
that. ‘Che fact of being far astray.in an absolutely un- 
peopled wilderness did not arouse a word of alarm or re- 
gret. While breakfast was being cooked I took his pho- 
tograph—a thing he did not like. He sits in the fore- 
ground with his hat off. He went away with the team- 
sters on their return journey, and as he left us he turned 
and looked us all over. e did not express a word of 
thanks or interest. He seemed to be all the time in a 
sort of trance. As he stood looking at us he said, as 
though talking to himself, ‘‘Is there any man here that 
knows me, or do I know any man here?” Then he turned 
and swung off down the portage at a good gait. 

Afterward we learned that the poor old fellow went 
out to the settlement with the steamer, where no one 
knew him, and where the keenly-observant inhabitants 
insisted he had never been before, He tendered his rusty 
axe-as part payment for lodging and breakfast at a set- 
tler’s house. Reaching the settlement on Sunday, he 


went to the little church and nearly created a row by oc- 
cupying the whole time in an interminable, incoherent 
address and prayer. The next morning he started off up 

ich! River all alone, 


the bank of the Southwest Miram 
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barefoot, with his boots in his hand, and without means 
of sustenance, bound, he said, for Grand Falls, 100 miles 
of wilderness between him and his destination. 

I have often wondered what happened to him. His 
manner, his incoherent replies, his indifference to the 

rils of his position, his peculiar religious tendencies, 
indicated that he was not in his right mind. If Risteen 
had not fired his rifle the poor old man, lying there with- 
out a fire, blanket, food or knowledge of bis whereabouts, 
was in a fair way tostarve. That vast tract of mountain 
and forest is an extremely bad place for a man who has 
neither food nor fire. Yet somehow our lost man had 
worried along through this world for more years than 


4S least so said the signs, and they have only a true 
ngue. 

When the sun was up the old buck stalked away along 
the hillside, over the ridge and toward the cedars that 
fought with the winter wind for life. These cedarsstand 
close together, that the living may support those who die 
and turn gray like dead men’s bones when the north wind 
chills their hearts and the snow weaves a winding sheet 
for them. 

All the wild things are friends, and the old buck went 
to the cedars and they hid him when he Tr They 
wove their dead bones against his antlers until both were 
one, and they painted their tufty leaves with blue until 





THE LOST MAN. 


had any of us who had pitied him. He was not afraid of 
the big woods. And perhaps he came outallright. Per- 
haps he did not; in that case, he found a_ cemetery with- 
out troubling anybody very much. Mr. Braithwaite dis- 
missed him from his mind by saying: ‘‘Well, I’ve been in 
these woods all my life, and he beats me.” I have pre- 
sented his picture and so much of the story as I know to 
the readers of FOREST AND STREAM. What do you sup- 
pose became of him? FREDERIC IRLAND. 


WHAT THE SIGNS DID. 


THE haze of Indian summer was in the air and the rays 
of sunshine filtered down, bronzing the dried buffalo 
grass and the buttes, making all one color, tinting, toning 
softly down, until the rugged outlines were lost in the 
blue distance, 7 

A dreamy, contented air seemed to have settled on all 
things in this great lone wilderness as they silently waited 
for the passing of the summer and the coming of the 
blizzards which would soon be sweeping across the 
country, born of the north wind. 

At such times all nature reminds one of an old, old 
man, white-haired, withered and palsied, a man who has 
had good days, but who has passed them and is slowly 
wasting away, dying from the mere lack of vital force 
to keep him going, dying as the white-bearded milkweed 
dies, from a want of heat and moisture. Such an old 
man is nature, basking in the sup and waiting for the 
winter of death to strike him down; old, very old, and 
with seams and wrinkles on his face, basking in the sun 
for warmth. 

So thought I as I rode along, with rifle across the 
saddle pommel and eyes and ears alert for any indication 
of game, for I knew the fat blacktail deer were basking 
in this same sunshine, lazy enough so long as they were 
safe. I also knew that the blue haze did not dim the 
ever watchful eye of the old buck, whose antlers were 
like a plum thicket for branches and whose nose was 
ever pointing in the wind for the first sniff of danger. I 
knew that old fellow, knew I was in his country and out 
of meat. I wanted adeer, and that old buck was the one 
deer above all others. , 

Wasn’t his track nearly as big as those of the last year’s 
mavericks that mingled with it in the mud around the 
spring? Didn’t he look lordly as he bounded up the moun- 
tain side last week? Wouldn’t that set of horns make a 
first-class hat rack in the hall down in the States? I 
wanted that set of horns and I was going to have them, 
there was no doubt about that. 

On I went, letting the wiry little cayuse pick his own 
way over the rough ground, until I reached the spring, 
where a few pines stood shoulder to shoulder around the 
damp spot—a mark to be seen for miles, crying in a 
a way, ‘“‘Here is water, good water; let him who thirsts 

rin! 9 

I had quaffed the treasure that they guarded and had 
thanked the pines for showing me the place. They had 
whispered and pointed to a huge track in the mud, and 
the mountain breeze had sung, ‘‘Here is the spot. Here 
the big buck drinks too, for he knows that this is the best 
wae for miles around, and his taste is only for the 

While the horse drank I walked about and saw his track 
again, big and fresh and close together. It sunk deep in 
the mud where he had loitered in the water, while the 
sun rose until the level beams had shone into his big 
brown eyes. He had paced back and forth this last morn- 
ing, nipped a killikinick bush here, a tender shoot of tule 
there from the only bunch at the spring, and taken a taste 
of bunch grass from the hillside; at peace with himself 
and the glowing morning as he watched the sun come 
up from behind the Bearlodge range for the last time. 


ou could look at the buck and see only cedar trees, or 
ook at the cedars and every one was a blue buck, so cun- 
ning are they. 

Yet the signs know and tell tales to all who know 
them, and I listened to the signs. 

They knew where the buck went and they made it all so 
plain that soon the cedars whispered in the old buck’s ear 
and said, “Fly.” 

Then the buck stood up and looked about and smelled 
the air. The air gave him nothing, for it was traveling 
the wrong way. The cedars blinded his eyes, for they 
could not move and show him danger, they could only 
whisper. Then the signs pointed him out as he stood 
there big and grand, and I knew he was mine. 

Silently the rifle looked at him—and spoke. 

The lead found his side, but he did not fall, only 
bounded away, hurt to death, yet he would strive to live. 

In his flight he bounded with full, strong leaps along 
the mountain side. Then the rifle looked again and sung 
to him, twice more it sung and the big buck went down. 
My long knife ripped his skin and drank his good red 
blood, and so he died. Soon he was bound on the horse 
and carried away from the cedars, away from the spring 
and down the mountain side, and made meat for the 
ranch, and good moccasins were made from his skin. 
See you that head? That was his. 

Thus it was he died, betrayed by the signs when the 
blue haze was on the mountains and the world was like 
an old man sitting in the sun. Ext CoMANCHO. 


HOW FUR IS CAUGHT.—III. 


Snowed In. 


WHEN we awoke on the morning of our first day at the 
camp on Turtle Lake we found a heavy, damp snow fall- 
ing, covering all the woods with great flaky fleeces, and 
lying light and deep upon the ground. We were afraid 
to start out on the trail in so wet a snow, as the string- 
ing of the shoes was certain to wet through and stretch— 
a condition of affairs much to be dreaded by the web 
shoe man. Moreover, Norris was not sure of his inclina- 
tion or ability to finish the journey over the line, the 
hardest of which was on shoal, including two nights or 
more out in very rough shelter. We therefore lay in 
camp, and spent the day in talking. Some of the things 
which our trapper friends told us may be of interest. 


Elk, Moose and Turkeys in Wisconsin. 


I asked Brandis if he knew of any instance where elk 
or moose had ever been seen in Wisconsin. He said that 
some years ago on the Ripley Richards farm, near Antigo 
(some ninety miles south of where we were), three pairs 
of elk horns had been found under water in a lake. 

In Forest county, Wis., in 1893, both Frank Brandis 
and Fay Buck more than once saw a “‘great big animal, 
black, with no horns,” which was living in a swamp, and 
which ‘‘wouldn’t run, but trotted fast.” They both shot 
at it, but never knew what it was. 

In 1892 a timber cruiser killed a moose between Hurley 
and Ashland, Wis. (about forty miles from where we 
were). A homesteader by name of Tommy Ryan had this 
moose located and w@gs waiting for it to get fat. He was 
much incensed when he learned it had been killed. 

Old man Buck spent his youth trapping in the Michi- 
gan South Peninsula,. He says that thirty years ago there 
were wild turkeys below Grand _— Mich, At Cadil- 
lac, further north, there never had mn any so far as he 
could hear. He could tell of no proof of elk or moose in 
the South Peninsula. He thought the buffalo once lived 
in the South Peninsula, and later in Wisconsin, as well 
as the wild turkey. 

(O. W, Sayner, of Plum Lake, Wis., told me that there 





isa oop bluff or hill about eight miles from Eau Claire, 
Wis., which is known to-day as “Eik Mound.” Tradi- 
tion says that forty years ago an elk was seen standing 
on top of this mound. Joe Blair, a trapper of Big St. Ger- 
maine Lake, said that years ago his father found one elk 
horn in a marsh in Fond du Lac county, Wis. I have 
heard of other horns found in this same county.) 


More Curious Game Stories. 


Brandis told me that in 1893 he saw quai! (Bob Whites) 
in Forest county, Wis. This is mcst singular, though I 
do not doubt it. Forest county (where the moose was also 
seen) is awey up in the pine country. In the lower part 
of Wisconsin, in the farming and hardwood region, the 
quail run wild. (Who would look for quail in North Da- 
kota? Yet Ed. Bowers, of Fargo, in the Red River Vailey, 
saw a small bird fly into a plum thicket a few years ago, 
not far south of Fargo, and on putting the bird up and 
killing it found it to be a Bob White quail, the only one 
ever seen in that country.) , 


Panthers. 


Our trappers said that twelve years ago, in Altegamme 
county, two panthers were killed between Bear and Maple 
creeks, The fall after that one panther was seen near 
Clintonville. Neither of these had ever personally run 
across any panther sign in their years of trapping. 


Wolves, Lynx, Otter and Marten. 


Our trappers said that the gray wolvesof upper Wiscon- 
sin were the largest of the United States. They drovethe 
deer a great deal. A pack of seven wolves had twice 
crossed their lines that winter and they had poison out 
for them. Wolves swept across a great deal of country, 
thirty, forty, fifty miles or more, and did not remain 
locai. The Jynx also traveled a great deal. A lynx usu- 
ally came around again in about seven days, and the wolves 
onze in two or three weeks, though not so regular as the 
lynx. The otter also traveled a great deal, but was irreg- 
ular. It would sometimes leave the water courses, and 
travel miles across dry divides to entirely new country. 
The best place to trap marten was along the high ridges 
between waterways, and that was best also for fisher. 
They quite often caught fisher, but never had a*wolver- 
ine. 

How to Trap the Shyest Animals. 


Our trappers rated the fox the hardest animal to trap, 
the wolf next, and the otter third. To catch a fox they 
often made a bed of chaff and got him to lying in it or 
fooling around it, thestrap being set under the chaff. Or 
a trap was set at a place where several foxes seemed to 
stop for a certain purpose. Or a fox could be caught 
sometimes by putting a bait a little way out in the water, 
and then putting a pad of moss between the bait and the 
shore, with the trap hid under the moss. The fox, not 
liking to wet his feet, would step on the moss and be 
caught. 

For wolves the usual way was to put out poison (strych- 
nine), Often they would not touch the poisoned meat. 

For otter it was necessary to use great care, not leaving 
any chips or litter around. Our trappers usually caught 
them either on a slide or at a place where they came out 
of the water (not where they went in, as the otter slides 
with his feet doubled under and would be apt to spring 
the trap with his body). It was a good way to drop a 
limb or stick on the side of the slide, cutting it down and 
letting it fall naturally, so that the otter could not so 
easily escape the trap. The trap should never be set in 


the middle of the slide, but at one side, as the otter’s feet 
are so wide apart, and he would not be caught should he 
spring the trap with his body. 

For otter and beaver, if they were trapped near deep 
water, a sliding pole was usually used, arranged with the 
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small end stuck down into the deep water. The animal 
when trapped plunges into the water, and the ring of the 
trap chain slips down along the pole. The little stubs of 
the trimmed-off boughs prevent the ring from slipping 
back up again, and the animal is drowned. An otter 
should not be left in the water over nine days or the fur 
will slip. A few days makes no difference. All traps 
should be visited about once in six to eight days. 


Beaver. 


Our trappers said there were very few beaver left. 
(Protected absolutely by law in Wisconsin.) The beaver 
was an easy animal to trap. A good way was to find 
where he came out of the water and to put a dead stick 
(not a green one) across his path. If the stick were green 
the beaver would pick it up and carry it into the water; 
but he will always stoop down and crawl under a dead. 
stick. Then he steps into the trap. Our trappers had 
caught seven beaver that season. The Indians watched 
the beaver very closely, and if they located a family 
always got them all. 


*Black-taii’” and Other Deer. 


Having heard it said that there were some strange deer 
seen in Wisconsin at times, I asked my friends about it. 


Brandis said he had noticed @ difference in the horns of 
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the deer, there being two sorts: one was flat-horned, with 
“‘narrow, white horns;” the other ‘‘round-horned, with 
dark, round horns.” The latter sort always had shorter 
legs than the other. Dave Cochran, between Eagle River 
and Buckatabon Lake, killed a deer said to have been a 
black-tail. Joe Blair, a trapper, said: “I think it was a 
black-tail.” F 

Our trappers thought the deer were gradually working 
West along Lake Superior, away from the cut woods. 

The mice and porcupines eat up the shed deer horns 
very fast. 

The Indians killed the deer atany season. So did about 
anyone who wanted meat. 

In October, 1894, in one month, over one road, from 
one region of Wisconsin (that in which we were trap- 
ping), there had been shipped 3,650lbs. of short saddles of 
venison. 

The horns of deer do not depend for size so much on the 
age of the deer as on its condition. If a deer has had a 
good winter its horns are good, and vice versa. 


Indians. 


Oar friends said they had often found arrowheads and 
the like in their travels. I asked them about the chain 
of signal mounds, said once to have extended from Lake 
Superior south to lower Illinois. They were unanimous 
in the belief that, no matter what other Indians may 
have done, the Chippewas were too lazy, to build any 
signal fires. 

The Chippewa method of catching bass is with a 5ft. 
rod and a 2ift. line, with a big frog for bait. The squaw 
does the fishing, the buck paddling the canoe softly alon 
the lilypads. The bass jump at the frog and are jerk 
into the boat before they know what has happened. 


Ginseng. 


Ginseng, or ‘‘ginshang” root, is one of the staples in 
the trappers’ world. He traps fur in the winter and 
‘‘hunts ginshang” in the summer. Nearly all fur buyers 
handle ginseng also. It sometimes brings $30 a pound. 
The root when dry is light and pithy, yellow-white, of 
flat, insipid taste to the beginner of its use, though the 
trappers say that one can get in the habit of chewing it 
all the time. The roots are long and slender, and do not 
yield much to the Pa and the plant is scattered, a 
**patch” of it being held a lucky find. - Brandis, who is 
one of the best of ginseng gatherers, had some at the 
camp, and we saw and tasted it. Hesays that often in 
getting this plant in the hot, close woods, the mosquitoes 
are so bad that the hunter has to keep a bit of lighted 
punk in his hand while he is working. Of course, he has 
to stoop over, with his face to the leaves, and the mosqui- 
toes are too much for most men. Ginseng is sold nearly 
altogether for the China trade. Some dealers are dis- 
honest and cheat the trappers who send in ginseng. One 
trapper “‘plugged” a lot of ginseng with shot once and 
made a good thing of it. 


Trout. 


Brandis had fished brook trout for market. He said 
the Evergreen had been the best stream he had fished in 
late years, but the catches were made by wading the 
stream down through the swamps, which was cold, hard 
work, The fly could not be ‘ , 


Muscallonge. 


I was told that thousands of pounds of muscallonge had 
been annually speared and shipped in the winter from 
the Manitowish chain. This had not been done so much 
on the Turtle Chain (which is Chippewa water, lying to 
the north of Manitowish chain), except near the railroad, 
where the lakes were entirely cleaned out by the market 
men and Indians. 

The feed of the big muscallonge is largely the ‘‘red 
horse,” of which sucker the Turtle waters contain great 
numbers, they a in thousands in the spring. 

Fay Buck told me that when they first went into some 
of the Turtle waters the "lunge were very bold. On three 
different times he has had them strike at a metal-bound 
oar which flashed in the water. Once the teeth of the 
"lunge marked the blade of theoar. This fish (or one 
taken near there soon after) weighed 29}lbs., and was 
caught by J. W.. Donnell, of 254 Wabash avenue, Chi- 
cago. On No Man’s Lake Fay had a ‘lunge strike at a 
tin cup which he was trailing in his hand over the boat 
side. Mr. Donnell and Mr. Chas, Jarnegan, of 12 Sher- 
man street, Chicago, saw this. The same thing happened 
on Rainbow Lake, in the presence of Dr. Smith. The 
latter wanted a drink, and Fay thrust the tin cup into the 
water, when a muscallonge struck it. 

A 6lbs. muscallonge was found by Fay Buck with a 
6lbs, sucker fast in its mouth. Both were dead. 


Sea Serpent. 


Our guides had heard tell of the famous sea serpent 
which once infested the Madison lakes, and which Mr. 
Norris called to mind. This creature used to chase the 
loons which lived in those lakes, according to Mr. Norris. 


Flapjacks. 


Fay was very expert at cooking flapjacks. He declared 
that he once threw a flapjack through a hole in the roof 
of a tent, and then went outside and caught it in the 
skillet, other side up, as it came down. This, it must be 
admitted, is thirty-third degree work. 


Cedar Bark. 


We learned that dry cedar bark makes the best kind of 
insoles for rubbers or overshoes, keeping the feet warm 
and dry and not chafing them. 


Unknown Country. 


We were told that we would in our trip cross lakes 
which are unmapped and unnamed, some of which have 
never had a boat on them, and have not had 200lbs. of 
fish taken from them. This more especially of the bass 
lake or the Presque Isle Chain, which are Lake Superior 
waters. We were on the head of the divide between 
Lake Superior and Mississippi waters, and between the 
Wisconsin and Chippewa River systems. The latter 
streams both flow into the Mississippi, and so their tribu- 
tary waters carry muscallonge. Only Mississippi waters 
carry ‘lunge, and north of the divide that fish is not 
found. Winding in and around the little known country 
lying at the very head of these water systems, in the 
highest part of Wisconsin and probably in the best fur 
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country of the State, we now had 120 miles of traps to 
run on the total of the lines. To cover this each week in 
the depth of a Wisconsin winter (where the thermometer 
had been 80° below that month) was no light task for 
three men. 

The Season’s Catch. 


The total product of the lines up to the time of our ar- 
rival (about Feb. 15) had been 7 lynx, 5 otter, 65 marten, 
7 fox, 4 fisher, 40 mink, 700 muskrats (the latter taken in 
the earlier fall by boat trapping). Our trappers thought 
the season was nearly over, but believed they would clean 
up about $500 on their winter's work. I must say I 
thought they had earned it. In following chapters we 
shall perhaps see further into the life and methods of the 
modern fur trapper by continuing the actual story of our 
trip. E. Houas. 

909 Security BurLprne, Chicago. 


glatuyal History. 


WHY ARE THERE SO FEW BLUEBIRDS? 
BY MRS. LOUISE M. STEPHENSON, HELENA, ARK. 
[A paper read before the American Ornithologists’ Union.) 

THROUGH nine years’ observation of birds in this region— 
Helena, Ark.—it is safe to say there have been few sunny 
days, even in winter, in which one or more bluebirds 
have not been seen in my neighborhood. The year 
1894-95 was no exception to the rule, and all went well 
with them until Jan. 28. That morning, while the snow 
was falling fast, four bluebirds were seen taking shelter 
in a martin house close to our windows, As the storm 
did not continue long and the sun shone at intervals next 
day, it was believed they had flown further south as soon 
as it ceased snowing. The weather, which was continu- 
ously cold for twenty-three a (a very unusual period 
here), moderated greatly after that, and as the owners of 
the little house might be looked for at any moment, it 
was taken down Feb. 28 for some needed repairs, and 
there were the four bluebirds, frozen to death. 

With such evidence at hand, inquiry as to the number 
of dead birds found after the storm was instituted, and 
the answers though few were alarming, inasmuch as they 
showed what the effect had been on much hardier species 
than Sialia sialis. These, with replies to questioning 
letters sent later, and other material of the same charac- 
ter, form, when collected together, interesting though 
melancholy data. Feeling certain of this, and that my 
correspondents would not object to so proper a use of 
their reports, I take the liberty of submitting them in 
full; all were written in 1895. 

LAGRANGE, Ark., April 1.—In answer to the inquiry 
about dead birds, I have to report the death of a great 
many bluebirds, and I would like to say that in my opin- 
ion the lessening number every year is from two causes, 
the severity of our recent winters and the ceaseless war 
made upon them by the English sparrows.—MOsEs 
BURKE. 

Hevena, Ark., March 15.—In answer to the request of 
March 12, I would say that one of my neighbors found a 
dead yellowhammer and two sparrows; another a robin, 
and still another two bluejays and two unknown gray 
birds, all evidently frozen to death. 

OLD ORCHARD, Mo., March 22,—With the exception of 
ducks and blackbirds, birds generally are still scarce. The 
most extraordinary feature is the almost total absence of 
bluebirds and robins from their breeding places. There 
are some troops of robins present, and once in a while we 
hear the carol of a bluebird; but they seem to be strangers, 
and only here in transit. Our robins and bluebirds are 
not with us yet, and the question arises, will they come 
or are they all dead? Did they get killed or only chilled? 
It is most unusual for them to stay away solong. The 
weather here is not unusually cold. It is not forward, 
like last year, but we cannot yet call it unusually back- 
ward,—OTTO W1DMANN. 

OLp OrcHARD, Mo., April 3.—Unfortunately our blue- 
birds have not yet come. The carol of this loveliest of 
early spring birds used to be heard everywhere. This 
year it isa rare treat. On the 27th ult. 1 went to Dar- 
denne, forty-three miles north of St. Louis, and came 
back on the 29th. On this trip I did not see or heara 
single one. On the 30th I went to Creve Coeur Lake and 
heard one during the whole afternoon, and in a region 
where I used to hear a dozen. It may be some will come 
yet, but I doubt it. 

May 7.—Bluebirds are still scare in the neighborhood of 
Old Orchard.—OTTO WIDWANN. 

Mexico, Mo, April 20.—I am impressed with the al- 
most total absence of the bluebird from my region this 
spring. I have seen none and heard of only afew. This 
absence extends well over my county, as I have heard 
from inquiry. Have written North, and now ask you 
about them.—J. N. BASKETT. 

ROCKFORD, Iil., April 21.—I have not seen or heard a 
single specimen of the bluebird since the middle of Janu- 
ary (previous to our extreme cold). To-day I took a long 
tramp afield on purpose to find one, but was disappointed. 
I can hardly think that it was the extreme weather that 
destroyed them, as they are quite hardy little fellows. It 
is not uncommon to see one or two here off and on 
through the winter.—J. E. DICKINSON. 

WEstT CHESTER, Pa., April 22.—I have not noticed any 
unusual diminution in the number of bluebirds in this 
immediate vicinity. At best they cannot be called a 
common bird here of late years, and we do not often see 
them during the winter months, unless the weather be 
mild. This winter, though severe in parts, was not an 
abnormally cold one with us, and I don’t think our winter 
residents suffered from it to an unusual extent.—THoMmas 
JACKSON, 

STANFORDVILLE, N. Y., April 25.—The bluebirds do 
not winter here, as I presume you know. I have never 
seen them really abundant in my vicinity, but this spring 
they certainly are scarcer. The first one arrived h 
11, and since then I have occasionally seen a few strag- 
glers, or heard their voices in the distance; little companies 
of four or five taking the place of the flocks of eight or 
ten of previous years.—Mary Hyatt, 

MANCHESTER, Iowa, April 27.—One pair of bluebirds 
only, as far as heard from, has been seen in this vicinity 
—I have seen none—where pairs other years have come 
with the robins. Our birds came late this year. How 
account for the missing bluebirds?)—Mrs. Mary L. Rann, 








ORANGEVILLE, Mich., June 6.—Due inquiry has been 

made in mae to the bluebird, and all are positive that 
they have decreased sadly. Mr. Townsend, who is out in 
the woods and about his farm continually, says he has 
looked for them the past ten days, and has not seen one, 
I saw one pair here a month or six weeks ago. The robins 
are not as plentiful as formerly either.—Ex1 NICHOLS. 
- Lacon, Iil., June 6.—This spring I doubt if there is a 
bluebird in our country. They were very plentiful here 
in years gone by. Do not know why they are not here 
now, unless the English sparrows have driven them 
away.—Mrs. Mary I. BARNES. 

EASTHAMPTON, Mass., June, 11.—I am sorry to say that 
we too have missed nearly all our bluebirds this spring. I 
know of but one pair nesting here, and have seen very few. 
In factall our birds, with one or two exceptions, have fallen 
off in numbers this year. The bluebirds do not winter 
here, but the cold weather extended so far south this 
winter that many species must have suffered. We have 
some faint idea this season what spring would be without 
birds.—Mary E. Bruce. 

San ANTONIO, Texas, June 10.—I have been looking up 
my notes and those of my acquaintances in regard to the 
bluebird. The ~ peo is @ common spring and fall 
migrant and breeds north and east of here. Contrary to 
the bulk of the notes I have lately noticed, I have 
found the bluebird fully as common this year as any 
other. I have found them breeding in March in the 
heavily timbered country east of San Antonio, and have 
reliable information that they were as numerous as usual 
in the hills northwest of here. From what I have noted 
itseems to me that more bluebirds than usual remained 
to breed in this part of Texas this year. 

The snow of Feb. 14-16 did not affect any of the birds 
of this locality, as far as I was able to judge, although 
snow is itself a rare winter visitant. I trust the bluebirds 
will be found before long. I cannot imagine how a 
species so numerous could be utterly blotted out. One 
unusual occurrence this year was the late leave-taking of 
the robins, which were here in countless thousands 
throughout the winter. My last note reads: ‘‘April 20, 
six robins seen in San Pedro Springs—will any remain to 
breed?” Whether this was due to the very cold weather 
I am not prepared to say.—ARTHUR H. W. Norton. 

KaLAMAZOO, Mich., Oct. 26.—In latter part of March, 
1895, observed one bluebird; only one was seen or heard 
during spring of 1895, and they are very abundant here 
generally. In late May took afifty-nine miles buggy ride 
through a territory just suited to them and where they 
are generally common, and did not see one. In the first 
week in October, 1895, a friend (reliable) reported a flock 
of forty bluebirds. Could hardly believe him. I rode out 
with bim about the middle of month and saw nine old 
and immature bluebirds at side of road. About Oct. 20 I 
saw a dozen old and immature bluebirds. These flocks 
Sie all migrants.—From Notes made by Dr. Morris 

ibbs. 

OLD ORCHARD, Mo., Oct. 30.—As regards our friend 
Blueback I have good news. From about the middle of 
September to the middle of October I had the great pleas- 
ure of meeting small troops of six to twelve bluebirds, 
families probably in different parts of St. Louis county 
and in St. Charles county, and thedear old call of wan- 
dering bluebirds was almost daily in the air. This shows 
that not all hope is gone, though it may take many years 
before they become as plentiful as before. In traveling 
through the country I used to see numbers of bluebirds 
along the railroad lines, but this year all the way from 
St. Louis to Boston, via Cleveland, Buffalo and Albany, 
I did not see a single one, either going (in August) or re- 
turning (in September).—OTTO WIDMANN. 

This closes the correspondence. What follows has 
been cli , a8 indicated, from different newspapers: 

Not a bluebird has been seen in Taliaferro county this 
year, according to the Savannah Press. Possibly they 
have been ousted by the jaybirds, who mistook this 
county for their regular Friday assembling place.—Rome 
Tribune. 

A gentleman from London, Canada, visiting Boston, re- 
ports that there, too, the bluebirds have entirely failed to 
appear this spring. It would be comforting to know for 
certain if it is the cold that has killed these shy, delicate 
little companions of man. Undoubtedly this isso. The 
gentleman just mentioned says his grounds were full of 
half-frozen crows one week, so torpid and miserable that 
they could be taken up by the hand.— Boston Transcript. 

One of the curators of the Smithsonian Institution, who 
makes special provision for birds on his suburban place, 
picked up seven dead bluebirds on his grounds after the 
blizzard last February, and found fourteen more dead in 
a bird house. He has not seen a living bluebird this year. 
The shooting of birds this season will nearly amount to 
extermination.—St. Louis Globe-Democrat, June 5. 

Rev. T. F. Cargill, of Fulton county, Arkansas, cut 
down a hollow tree one day last week und found a num- 
ber of dead bluebirds in it. He thinks they froze to 
death.—Stuttgart (Ark.) Free Press. 

I write, and with regret, to record the fact not gener- 
ally known, that in consequence of the protracted cold 
winter the beautiful little bluebirds were exterminated. 
Being insectivorous, their natural food was not to be had 
during the long cold spell and starvation was their sad 
fate. Not one is left in all this country to propagate the 
species, The habits of birds, like those of man, are marked 
by zones; hence I fear we will never know the beautiful 
little bird again.— W. T. Hollis in Pine Bluff (Ark.) Com- 


I have not done as much collecting this season as in 
former ones, but have been around the country consider- 
ably and have failed to see a single pair of bluebirds nest- 
ing—something very unusual for these parts, as they are 
one of our most common birds, or at least have 
been in former years. I am in hopes our good odlo- 
gists will spare what few are left for a few years until 
they can be heard again in the latter part of March, sing- 
ing their mournful chirp high up in the air when the 
ground is covered with snow.—Almon E, Kibbe, Mayville, 
‘N. Y., Aug. 2, in the Nideologist. 





Returning to my own district. ‘Two pairs of bluebirds 
nested within two miles of the city this season, but of 
more than that the most diligent inquiry has brought no 
evidence, The morning of Oct. 28 a friend telephoned: 


“Six bluebirds in my neighborhood.’ Since his observa- 
tion has been the same as my own up to the present, and 
these remained near him only a few moments, they were 
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ond doubt mi; ts, which it is hoped: will go this 
poate beyond the pra line. - . 

And now I may be pardoned for changing Mr. Kibbe’s 
“spare the bluebirds for a few years” into “forever,” and 
for asking if it is necessary that every man and boy who 
fancies for a few months he has a taste for science to 
murder such birds as bluebirds, robins and many other as 

' well-known species? 

If it is, then every house in the land may become the 
workshop of the amateur taxidermist, and knowledge 
gained at such cost by Audubon, Wilson and other self- 
sacrificing scientests might as well have died with them. 


Game Bag and Gun. 


OHIO QUAIL AND HOSPITALITY. 


MassILLON, O., Dec. 3.—Hditor Forest and Stream: 
Anticipation is a wonderful thing; realization is glorious, 
But how often do we experience both in relation to the 
same event? In the event which I am writing about I 
can truthfully say almost always. My friend Bill and I 
have for several years taken our annual quail hunt 
among the hills of Coshocton county, and from the time 
the cool breezes of fall begin to appear until the date of 
our departure anticipation gets in its work. You know 
how it is. We talk over the prospects, get our traps in 
order, take our dogs out for regular exercise in order to 
harden them for the four or five days of hard work which 
is before them—and it is hard work, as Coshocton county 
is one of the hilliest in the State. Oh, anticipation is a 
wonderful thing. When we are finally landed at our 
destination realization comes to the front ‘“‘with both 
feet;” of course we do not always realize quite what we 
anticipate—who does? But we always have a glorious 
Soe. have never yet failed to bring home at least a 
fair bag. 

In the neighborhood of our shooting grounds the 
farmers are nearly all Germans, good old-stock Germans, 
who are chock full of genuine hospitality, who treat you 
with the utmost kindness during your stay—the kind that 
will drop farm work in order to accompany you and point 
out the best grounds, and who seem to consider it an act 
of condescension on your part for honoring {them with a 
visit. Bill has been hunting in this locality for eight or 
ten years, and is so popular with our German friends that 
his yearly visit is looked forward to with pleasure, and 
nothing is too rich for him in their estimation. The first 
time he invited me to accompany him on this trip we 
arrived at Chili station on the C. C. &S, R. R. about 
noon, and started to hunt across country about three 
miles to the farm of Valdine Huprich, away up among 
the hills, one of Bill’s old standbys. 

When we arrived it was about 2:30 and Huprich and his 
sons were in the field husking corn, but good old Mrs, 
Huprich welcomed us with genuine German hospitality, 
and going into the yard let out a peculiar yell which 
echoed from hill to hill. It was immediately answered 
by another which had adeep, masculine tone and seemed 
to come out of the clouds, This was the signal from wife 
to husband that he was wanted at the house, and in a few 
moments I beheld a very tall form stalking down the hill 
through the fields, and was soon introduced to the pro- 
prietor of the farm. ‘‘Vell, poys, haf you had your din- 
ner?” said he. ‘‘Come, mutter, h up dot dinner for 
Pill und his frient.” We were soon doing full justice to a 
square country meal, after which Pap, as Bill called him, 
said, ‘‘Vell, poys, got dem goons retty und I go mit you. 
Hay, Jake!” he yelled to his eldest son, astrapping youn 
fellow of 25, ‘‘Pill’s here. Youst led dot husking go un 
go oud mit him after dem guails,” 

As soon as Jake arrived we started up the hill back of 
the barn, Jake and in front, Pap and Bill behind. As 
we were about to enter astubble tield on top of the hill 
the old man remarked, ‘‘Say, dot’s petter you led Pill got 
in front.” 

I ‘caught on” at once, for Bill had told me previously 
that the old man imagined that there was only one man 
on earth that could slay quail, and his name was Bill, so 
I stepped aside with Jake and allowed Bill and Pap to set 
the pace. We soon became separated after entering the 
field, and while Bill and his backer were at one end of 
it, Jake and I took the center, and before I knew it I 
stumbled into a small covey of birds. I luckily knocked 
two down—one with each barrel. Jake opened his eyes 
in astonishment, but said nothing. Calling Bill, he came 
up to us and I told him where I faa marked them down 
on a hillside in the woods. We started after them, and 
to my intense delight Bill missed his first three clear, 
while I added two more to my string. All this in plain 
sight of Pap. About this time Pap remembered that he 
had something to do at the house, and left us. 

That night when we came in we had nine birds, and as 
we took them from our pockets preparatory to hanging 
them in the spring house, Pap came aan and asked Jake, 
‘‘How many pirds vas you got?” Jake replied: “Nine.” 
“Who kilt dem?” ‘Pill kilt two und dis feller kilt sefen.” 
Pap looked at me, and in a voice which plainly showed 
that he was disappointed that his idol was ruthlessly shat- 
tered, but still betokened admiration for the victor, said: 
“Say, by Chimminy! you can shoot a liddle, can’d you?” 

This is where I wiped Bill’s eye, and while I felt that I 
had ingratiated or into the heart of the honest old 
German, I knew that Bill was the pre-eminent individual 
who held the admiration of Pap Huprich, and fully real- 
ized that he had strong hopes of his favorite redeeming 
himself on the morrow; nor was he disappointed, for 
while my chum did not have a majority of 7 to 2, he had 
a slight one which was sufficient to please the old man. 
But I have been just conceited enough to imagine that 
Pap hassince divided his stock of admiration about equally 
between Bill and I, ~ 

This year we have been listening to the reports of 
brother sportsmen who have hunted in other directions 
with many re They have all reported bad luck, 
few birds and hard hunting, but as Bill said, ‘‘It’s a 
mighty cold winter that will freeze them all out among 
the hills and rocks of old Coshocton county,” and we 
have found it so. The birds suffered last winter without 
doubt. Farmers tell of birds frozen on the ground; but 
there was seed left, and we found enough to give us 
three days of fair shooting; and if this winter 
18s Rot too severe we will have enough birds next sea- 
son to give us plenty of fun, for we are not game hogs, 
and are satisfied with a moderate number of birds On 
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our last trip, which is just ended, we killed forty-six 
quail, two pheasants and twelve rabbits. Not a big bag, 
it is true, but enough to satisfy us. For my part I never 
could see the sense in killing forty or fifty birds a day for 
several days when they are not needed particularly. As 
for rabbits, if we had taken a rabbit dog or two we could 
have killed a cartload, as they are very numerous in that 
section this year. Pheasants are unusually scarce, only 
four being seen on the entire trip, although we hunted 
some excellent grounds, where in former years Bill has 
bagged large numbers. But the real pleasure of a trip of 
this kind to a man who is ‘‘chained to business” and can 
only get away once a year lies in the anticipation, the 
genuine hospitality of his farmer friends, the entire 
absence of the cares of business and the realization of his 
hopes of a moderate bag of brown beauties, and last, but 
not least, the gratification he feels when he is able to 
present a few of his trophies to his sense: friends, 
LMAS, 


AN AROOSTOOK MOOSE. 


I HAD been encamped on the shore of Grand Lake Se- 
bois, in Aroostook county, Maine, for some days, and my 
guide and I had heard moose at intervals sounding their 
calls and challenges to each other from the neighboring 
ridges and across the waters of the lake. But, though we 
had ourselves on several occasions sounded the cow’s call 
to the monarch of the woods, both at sunset and at dawn, 
we had not succeeded in obtaining a sight of the animal 
with which I so earnestly desired a short interview. 

Finally Alvah (my guide) and I decided to penetrate a 
little further into the woods, and, after an early break- 
fast the next morning, we packed our blankets, extra 
clothing and sufficient provisions for several days into our 
canoe and started. Our intention was to ascend Wad- 
leigh Brook, one of the tributaries of Grand Lake, look 
for signs and call at such places as seemed to promise a 
successful result. 

My rifle was a new one, a half magazine .45-90 Win- 
chester repeater which I had purchi especially for this 
trip in deference to the wishes of Maine guides, whom I 
have frequently heard state that they preferred to have 
sportsmen carry jrifles of large caliber when hunting 
moose. Alvah carried no rifle, for I did not mean to let 
anyone share with me the honor of shooting my first 
moose. The sequel showed that the caliber of my rifle 
was none too large. 

We paddled up the lake for about a mile and then en- 
tered the mouth of Wadleigh Brook. We ascended the 
brook for two miles, and while I kept a lookout for any 
stray bull that might be crossing the stream or the bogs 
through which the brook wound its way, I cast a piece of 
pork rind with a light rod here and there among the lily- 
pads in an unsuccessful search for pickerel, with which 
the stream abounds in summer, but which seemed to 
have sought the deeper waters of the lake at the approach 
of cold weather. 

At the end of the two miles we found a barrier where 
the stream found its way over a rocky bed and where the 
water was too low for the canoe. Exploration resulted 
in finding a carry of about one-quarter of a mile in 
length, and after having lunched we transported the 
canoe and impedimenta, noticing fresh moose tracks on 
the carry, and re-embarked. At this place the banks 
showed many large hoof prints in the mud, and making 
a mental note of one promising place at least, for a 
*‘call,” we continued our voyage of investigation, observ- 
ing that there were low wooded ridges on both sides of 
the stream, from which they were separated by wide 
bogs—ideal conditions for moose. 

About 100yds, above the carry the brook divided, and 
we had time before sundown to ascend both branches, 
We saw no more fresh moose tracks, although the lily- 
pads had been so completely cropped that the projecting 
stems resembled a stubble. field. Their ends were shriv- 
eled, however, and their height above the water level 
showed that the cropping had occurred some weeks be- 
fore, when the water was higher. 

By this time the sun was getting low and we hurriedly 
paddled back to the ‘‘fork” in the brook above the carry 
where we had noticed the tracks, and took up our station, 
backing the canoe up against the bank. The sun by this 
time had set in an unclouded sky, and it was growing 
cold. There was no wind, and there was no sound to dis- 
turb the impressive stillness that intensifies the solemnity 
of the woods as night approaches. Alvah took up his 
birch bark horn and sounded the call. 

Low as the notes were given, since a bull might be so 
near as to readily detect any false tone or cadence, the 
sound of the two preliminary deep grunts, with the fol- 
lowing long-drawn “low,” slowly increasing and swell- 
ing in volume to its height, and then gradually dying 
away without any lowering of the pitch, was so fai- 
reac’ ing that it aroused the echoes of the hills, which 
repeated the call in softened tones. The echo had hardly 
died away when there came back to us from the opposite 
pn the sound of a deep thump, but so faintly that I 
could just barely hear it, and Alvah told me, in a low, 
excited whisper, that a bull moose had answered and 
was coming. A whispered conversation informed me 
that the moose was not far off, probably not more than 
three-quarters of a mile, and that he would be with us 
presently—the conversation being interrupted by a fre. 
quent ‘‘Hush, do you hear that grunt?” from Alvah, and 
a confession from me that I did not, but an anxious 
inquiry whether the moose was approaching. I was 
assured that he was. 

Presently I felt the cenoe shake as if it had a chill, and 
as the shaking recurred at intervals, I found that Alvah 
was shivering with cold, not excitement; so I hastily 
made him don my sweater, for a violent shiver of the 
canoeman was not conducive to asteady aim by the 
sportsman. Then we waited, withdrawing the canoe 
still further under the cover of the bank, and I wished 
that a life in the city did not have a tendency to dull the 
sense of ne, 

After about thirty minutes from the time of the bull’s 
first answer had elapsed, during which twilight had 
rapidly changed into dusk, the grunts ceased and Alvah 
told me that the moose was crossing the bog. 

Fifteen minutes more of the nervous tension of waiting 
and rapidly growing darkness passed, and then we both 
heard the sound made by a heavy animal in crossing the 
brook below us, splashing the water and striking the 
rocks with his hoofs. With an excited exclamation, 
Alvah shoved the canoe out into the stream and paddled 
down, stopping at a point. where I could faintly distin- 
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guish about 60yds. below us two large black objects 
standing out in relief between the two banks. 

‘Shoot that moose!” from Alvah in a feverishly excited 
low whisper. 

‘*Where is he?” from me. 

‘Shoot that moose!” was the only reply. 

Afraid to wait any longer, I raised my rifle and three 
successive cannon-shots broke the stillness,* the bullets 
being fired at what I found the next morning to bea large 
bush surrounding a small tree standing where the stream 
made a bend. 

There was no resulting sound to indicate any effect of 
my shot and the two black objects were motionless, 

Again, ‘Shoot that moose!” from Alvah, this time in 
hoarzer and more excited tones. 

‘*Where is he?” was my reply. ; 

‘The canoe is pointed at him, can’t you see him? Heis 
standing right there, looking at us, shoot!” was Alvahs 
responsive rejoinder. 

I overlooked the tone of command because of his evi- 
dent excitement; but as the canoe was pointed at both 
objects indifferently, I was tempted to laugh at the in- 
definiteness of the information. Still, as I had fired three 
times at one of the objects without any result, I decided 
to try the other one. This time my shot was followed by 
a commotion, and then, as I could plainly see, the moose 
turned and, splashing the water at every step, recrossed 
the brook in the direction whence he had come. I hastily 
fired two more shots at him while he was crossing, and 
then I could hear him crash into the alders on the opposite 
bank and force his way into them. 

“Did I hit him?” 

‘*Hush!” ‘ 

After an interval, during which I could hear nothing, 
I was told that the moose was wounded, and we decided 
to leave the place and return in the morning, as we could 
not track him in the darkness, while any noise that we 
made would result only in either causing the moose to run 
further or provoke an attack which would be dangerous. 

Accordingly we left the place, and passed the night 
lying wrapped up in our blankets in a clump of cedars on 
the bank of the stream about three-quarters of a mile 

away. 

With the first appearance of light in the east we pad- 
dled back to the spot where the moose left the brook and 
entered the alders, We could see new tracks in the mud 
on the bank, but could find no blood and no signs to in- 
dicate the direction which he took. With many doubts of 
ever seeing our quarry again, we began to make circles 
through the alders in hope of ‘discovering something to 

ide us. 

a making one of my circles, one wider than that which 
Alvah was following, I happened to look out over a small 
open spot in the bog beyond the alders, and saw between 
the trunks of the low cedar trees which dotted the bog 
what seemed to me to be the antler of a moose. Closer 
inspection convinced me that it was, and I saw it move. 
I called to Alvah, and we both approached the spot. We 
found the moose lying down and we cautiously advanced 
toward him. 

He turned his head and looked at us, but although we 
were not more than 20ft. away he made no demonstra- 
tion. He was lying in such a position that there was no 
vulnerable point exposed except his head, which of course 
I did not wish to injure. : ; 

Concluding that he was unable to rise to his feet, we 
approached still closer. But wewere inerror. When we 
were about 12ft. from him the bristles on his back became 
erect, a dangerous gleam ap in his eyes, and he 
began to scramble to his feet. With ashout to metorun, 
Alvah, who was unarmed, himself ran like a deer, and 
dodged behind a cedar some yards off. I followed him a 
short distance and then turned, with the one idea that 
the moose was on his feet and wouldescape. ButIfound 
that he had no intention of escaping, but ae eens 
upon me, hampered, however, asI subsequently discove 
by a broken leg, the result of one of my shots of the 
night before. I saw nothing at the time that he was 
charging, however, but a huge black breast, at which I 
tired as fast as I could work the lever and pull the trig- 


ger. f 

My fourth shot (my seventh in all, for my last three 
shots of the preceding evening and these four had all been 
effective) proved fatal, and the moose fell heavily on his 
side. He was lifeless. ’ 

With the blood coursing rapidly through my veins and 
my heart thumping, I gazed upon my first moose. . 

His antlers proved to have a spread of 4ft., and, esti- 
mated from the number of points, he was about 8 years 
old. J. E. Hinpon HYDE, 

Ocr. 20. 


* The silence of the woods can be appreciated from the fact that 
I subsequently learned that my shots were heard and correctly counte 
by men working on a dam five miles distant. 








‘Mr. Baird has Luck. 


WHILE Mr. Evins Baird, one of the employees at Mt 
Orford Lodge, was passing along the base of the mountain 
last Saturday morning, he had the fortune to see the lar- 
gest deer that these wuods produce. As good luck would 
have it Mr. Baird had his Winchester with him and with one 
shot the beauty was his. Mr. Baird had to leave his prize 
in the woods and go out for help to convey the deer home. 
The dressed meat weighed 200lbs. The antlers measure 
82in. from tip to tip and are as fine a pair as this country 
produces, and can be seen at tne residence of Mr. Miron 
Gould. Messrs. Harry Hobbs and Butler,;Alarich had 
the good fortune to run on to Mt. Orford, Lodge last Friday 
night at bed-time, where they were welcome to a hot 
of pork and beans and other dainties such as a lumber 
camp contains. They eased their sore feet and told of 
deer that they came near getting, then piled into bed feel- 
ing more comfortable than they would had they not 
found the Lodge and roosted under a ,bush.—Magog 
(Quebec) Enterprise. 


Mr. Burnham gets a Moose. 


318 Broapway, New York City, Dec. 8.—Special to 
Forest and Stream: Jock Darling and self have been out 
in the Maine forests after moose. I got one 

J. B, BURNHAM. 
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INDIANA QUAIL SHOOTING. 


For the last twenty years nearly every opening day 
and sundry following days have found me in the stub- 
bles and cornfields after quail, and this year was no 
exception. Opening day this year was drawn blank 
for the forenoon, but in the afternoon two bevies were 
found, from one of which seven birds were bagged 
and two from the other, and on the way home four 
more were secured from a scattered bevy tbat had 
made lots of fun for a couple of shooters during most of 
the day. They told me afterward that they bagged eight 
of them and would have got more only the ammunition 
gave out, as they only had twenty shells apiece. 

Old Joe is still my partner in these quail hunts; he is 
8 years old and there are plenty of gray hairs among the 
black about his muzzle, and he whines about the high 
fences, but he knows more about quail than most men 
and is as enthusiastic as ever he was. Give him plenty 
of raw beef every night and he will do all the hunting 
that one man will care to follow. One day in each season 
Joe and I go to Economy to haveaday with George 
Cook. George is a blacksmith and always too busy to 
hunt much, but when he does go he enjoys it. Joe and 
enjoy going with him too, for he seldom misses a fair 
shot and don’t want to do all the shooting either. It is 
one of our rules that we shoot in turn at single birds, and 
under no circumstances do we both shoot at a bird the 
dog points. If the man shooting in bis turn fails to kill 
it the bird goes free. Of course some birds get away that 
the other man migbt kill, but the shooter, knowing that 
it all depends on himself, and that a miss will be derided, 
does his a best; so after all the bag is —— as large 
as if we shot at every bird. In thick brush our birds 
don’t lie well to the dog and one cannot know whether 
his partner has any show for a shot, so then our rule is, 
“shoot whenever you see a bird.” 

One morning last week Joe and I drove up to George’s 
shop and dared him to go after quail with us. George 
said he ‘‘wouldn’t take no sech a dare,” untied his apron, 
put the horse in the stable and said, ‘‘Now we'll get a few 
before dinner.” We went to some big cornfields down in 
the creek bottom and walked up a bevy, while Joe was 
making a wide cast ahead of us. George got one and I 
failed to score. We thought we had them pretty well 
marked down, but after hunting half an hour and findin 
but one concluded we did not know so well about it an 
gave them up; but away up the “‘branch,” while hunting 
for another bevy, we came on to them closely hid in thick 
grass and weeds. They got up “promiscuous like” all 


. round us. We got in three shois apiece, George killin 


two andI none. It did not seem to be my day for shoot- 
ing, for I had shot four times and had four misses, while 
George had four shots and four birds. We followed after 
some of the scattered birds and Joe pointed one. Itbeing 
my turn to shoot, I had the luck to kill it. Soon after- 
ward I walked up another and cut a lot of feathers out of 
it. George downed it as it flew past him, but neither we 
nor the dog could fiad it. 

We then started to the house for dinner. About half- 
way to the house we missed Joe, and after twenty minutes 
of fruitless as whistling for him he backed out 
from under a nearby brush heap and looked at us with a 
why-don’t-you-come-and-kill-this-rabbit expression on his 
face. I kicked the rabbit out and George killed it. Now 
I thought the way was clear to dinner, but Joe pointed 
another rabbit in the roadside hedge right in the edge of 
town. George shot at it, but it ran across the tield and 
got under the ee and George got a small dog 
and put it under the house d /a ferret, and in about ten 
minutes he brought it out. This made usa little late to 
dinner, but the sausage and the sweet potatues and the 
mince pie and coffee were all hot, and ample justice was 
done to them and all the other good things that George's 
wife always gets up. 

After dinner we went leisurely down the hill and along 
the east road. A quarter of a mile from the hcuse seven 
quail flushed from the edge of a cornticld, flew across the 
road through a strip of willow bushes and dropped in the 
short grass of the meadow. Joe puinted every one of 
them singly. George and I shot by turns. Four of the 
birds dropped dead, two to each of us. Each of us let 
one go away badly hurt, both of which Joe found after- 
wane one dead and the other unable to fly. The last one 
of the seven flushed unexpectedly, flying between us, 
confusing George so he did not shoot, so I fired both bar- 
rels at it, but too late to stop it. Half a mile further on 
Joe was trailing a bevy around a clump of thicket, and I, 
walking round the thicket to meet him, flushed them be- 
fore he got within 50yds. of them. I got one, but George 
being on the opposite side, got no shot. There were 
twenty to twenty-five birds in this lot. They went into 
thick h woods full of undergrowth. It was an abom- 
inable place to shoot, and as we approached the birds they 
began to get up wild from in front, from right and left, 
and a number flew out of the trees. For a few minutes 
there seemed to be flying quail everywhere, and our guns 
were being used as fast as we could handle them, but all 
th yore — three got away. We followed the scat- 
tered ones and got two more, making six bagged from 
this bevy. 

After this we spent an hour working out an old field of 
weeds and briars and two more cornfields, but found 
nothing. We were half-way back to town when Joe 
— at the edge of a strip of weeds covering a hillside. 

told George to go down and put them up, while I stayed 
on the hill to mark them. e got one when they rose, 
and I marked part of them in weeds thirty rods up the 
valley — —_ > the road, — some others went just 
across the road, dropping into short grass. Joe pointed 
in the weeds. Two birds flew, two guns Aiechneed at 
once; there were two little clouds of feathers in the air 
and two quail fluttering in the middle of the road. After 
getting these birds Joe got into the field across the road, 
pointed. and again two birds got up and fell dead in the 
road. Knowing these birds were safe I did not let Joe go 
after them, because there were others in the grass close to 
us. Joe did not agree with me about this and had to be 
spoken to quite sharply. Before he had gone two rods he 
pointed again, and for the third time two birds rose, two 
guns cracked again, but (love for the truth compels me to 
say it) this time two birds flew right on over the hills and 
out of sight. Joe looked fora moment after the flying 
bicds, turned and ran for the road. Jumping the fence, 
he picked up one of the dead birds, brouzht it and went 
rignt back for the other one George said, “Aren't you 
glad I missed my bird?” “I’m just that mean,” said I, 
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‘‘but rather than acknowl it I put it other end fore- 
most.” ‘‘How’s that?” ask a ‘‘Why, so long as 
you missed your bird I’m glad I missed too,” said I. 
“Yes, I see,” said George. “That way of viewing it 
makes a man believe he is big, while the other way makes 
him feel small.” 

Joe pointed four more and we got two of them, and 
both missed another that flushed while we were both 
climbing the fence. ‘‘How many have we got, George?” 
‘**Don’t know; let’s count.” So the pockets were emptied 
on the grass. ‘Nineteen, and five before dinner are 
twenty-four. That is enough, George. Let’s go home;” 
and we went. George said, ‘‘Stay till morning;” but it 
was only seven miles to drive over a good road, and an 
hour later I was at my own supper table satisfying a great 
big ——. while Joe lay in the yard tearing chunks of 
meat from a beef bone. Altogether it was one of the 
oo agua doesn’t need to be written down to be remem- 

red, 

This is only one of a number of tramps after quail this 
season. Birds are not very plenty, but always get some. 
My note book shows that I have been out ten times this 
season with the following numbers bagged each trip: 14, 
5, 5, 11, 3, 2, 12, 5, 12,4. None of the trips except two 
were over five hours. Iam using a full choke gun, and 
think the bags would have been one-fourth larger with an 
open patterned gun. 

My note book shows that with a gun that makes a pat- 
tern of 150 the average of birds killed was 70 per cent. 
The gun used this season makes a pattern of 310, and the 
average of kills is 50 per eant. Why not continue using 
the open gun? Wéll, for two reasons. One is that it is 
rather too destructive on the birds when as scare as they 
are now, but the chief reason is that the close-shootin 
gun requires greater skill and more careful aim, an 
when it kills the shooter knows he did it about right and 
feels good over it. So soon as a man masters any weapon 
or tool he wants to try one more difficult. He is built 
that way. I felt that I had mastered the open-shooting 
gun, and wanted something that would further tax my 
skill and add more interest to the-eport, and the close- 
shooting gun did it. I find that with the close gun fewer 
birds go away wounded, and there are fewer winged ones 
to chase through the weeds or dig out of brush piles, It 
is usually a clear miss or a clean kill. 

Some critic says, “If you are so anxious to test your 
skill, better use a rifle.” Now there are two extremes to 
this question: One is to use a gun that will carry enough 
shot and spread them wide enough to kill all the birds 
without the need of any skill, and the other extreme is to 
use one so close that the shooter can do no good with it. 
In the first case, he would soon feel that he was complete 
master of the situation, and lose interest in it. On the 
other hand, the skill of the shooter must be sufficient to 
produce fair results or there will be no satisfaction in it. 
A young friend became so enamored of quail shooting 
from seeing others shoot them that he has bought a dog 
and gun and hunted until he had fired 400 shots without 
begging a bird, except three that he got by firing into 
the bevies as they rose. Here was aman born with the 
shooting instinct in him, but after persistent effort, find- 
ing he could not acquire the skill, it did not interest him 
and he gave it up. It was not because his instinctive love 
of the sport had failed; for after he had entirely given up 
shooting he used to follow me in the field, saying he liked 
to see the sport, if he could not do it himself. 

The elements of pleasure in shooting are sufficient skill in 
getting shots and shooting to produce reasonable results, 
but there must remain the knowledge that there is more 
skill to be acquired and confidence in the ability to acquire 
at least some more of it. Besides this, there is the pleasure 
of getting wild creatures in our power. Itis this desire to 
control or capture, ahd not the desire to kill, which sends 
us afield with the gun. If it was simply a desire to kill, 
it would answer the purpose and be cheaper to have the 
birds delivered alive in the back yard and shoot them 
whenever the killing mania attacked us. Many of us 
have eagerly pursued game, and after capturing it alive 
turned it loose, though we pursued it with full inteation 
of killing it. So soon as we got it in our power we lost all 
desire to hurt it and would have fought in its defense, I 
once (without es or gun) chased a rabbit four solid hours, 
and at last picked it up; during the last half hour of the 
chase I threw perhaps fifty clubs at it, each one of which 
I hoped would kill it, but after it was in my hands never 
thought of killing it; but after holding it a few minutes 

ut it down, and did not even note which way it went. 

hese finer feelings, of course, do not apply to the meat 
hunter, the man with a killing mania, nor does he ever 
enjoy the highest and best things in field —e- 
O, H, Hampton, 


More Maine Game Statistics. 


THE Bangor & Aroostook Railroad sends us this record of 
deer, moose and caribou shipped from its stations during 
the months of October and November, 1895: 


October. November. Total. 


— 








A, 


2 3 
4 es 2 es 4 
12 5 12 1 5 %6 8 WwW 
1 5 2 1 1 48 2 6 
5 1 35 3 4 49 8 5 
. oe 28 1 61 oe 1 
21 1 es 61 1 es 
7 B88 3 3 «fl 3 60 
ll 81 2 240 11 4 
23 . 40 os ee 
4 16 68 4 ee 
os 183 33 ee ee 
1 li 21 1 oe 
1 1 53 1 73 1 2 
ee 9 15 
es 13 . 16 
16 9 " 6 2 " 2 ill 
ee 1 4 
oe 1 1 
oe 6 12 


53 87 5Ol 21 381 1170 «74 «68 





» 1894........ 479 = 10 345 8 13 8&4 38 2 
During October, November and December, 1894, there were shipped 
from the line of this road 1,001 deer, 45 moose and 50 caribou. 


The Forest anp Srream is put to press each week on Tuesday. 
Correspondence intended for publication should reach us at the 
latest by Monday, and as much earlier as practicable, 


TWO WEEKS ON LITTLE PRAIRIE. 


Reprinted from the Minneapolis Journal by sugges' 
B. Morehow, who thinks the Fonsst AND rane wes *.*. 

A1TKin, Nov. 22.—Just as soon as the game law of the 
good State of Minnesota made the deer thereof a legal 
a we started out in search of a good time primarily, 
and incidentally such venison as we could accumulate, 
We were R. H. Hartford, W. C. Palley, Stephen Stearns, 
Scott Way and ‘‘a literary cuss, who writes himself as we 
and us” in the columns of the Aitkin Age, Hartford, 
commonly called ‘‘Rube,” is an old sailor, a thorough 
woodsman, a first-class cook, and as good a rifle shot as 
can be met in a day’s travel anywhere. Palley is a vet- 
eran of the 36th Wisconsin, also an old woodsman 
and a past master in woodcraft, a fine shot and an excel- 
lent conversationalist. Stearns is a typical pioneer, at 
home anywhere, and able to make himself comfortable 
under any circumstances. Way is a young lumberman, 
and can work a Winchester like a bell punch, and the L, 
C. had his hands full to size up to his company, I can as- 
sure you, 

Well, we started, taking Stearns’s team, plenty of blan- 
kets, a sack of flour, some butter, sugar, tea, coffee, salt, 
baking powder, potatoes, onions and beans, As to meat, 
we took a round of salt pork. We had five rifles and two 
shotguns in the party, and only took the pork for use in 
baking beans, or in case of a “‘ground hog” necessity, 
which we did not fear. We also took a sheet iron camp 
stove, and of course ammunition galore, and off we went, 
Before we were three miles out of town we saw a flock of 
geese in an oatfield near the road, and Scott and I exe. 
cuted a flank movement on them, which resulted in eight 
fine, fat birds to start on. Of course we took enough 
cooked rations to last on our two days’ journey to our 
hunting grounds, and only stopped to feed the horses and 
when night overtook us, When passing Sandy Lake we 
discovered lots of ducks, and made six of them our own, 
We could not tarry long, though duck shooting there was 
fine, but pushed straight on for our destination, which we 
reached at 8 o’clock the second night after leaving home. 
Our lodge in the wilderness was an abandoned logging camp 
in a fair state of preservation, and half a day’s work of 
all hands sufficed to make it very comfortable. We had 
to build a temporary barn for the horses, but we had 
plenty of axes and knew how to use them, and the job 
was soon finished. A kindly lumberman, who was not 
aware of our coming, had stacked a lot of hay in aneigh- 
boring meadow, and as we had brought plenty of oats, our 
four-footed allies were in as good care as reasonable horses 
could ask while we stayed. 

After our house was put in order we proceeded to build 
a fireplace outside, taking as large green logs as we could 
handle to build it with, and digging a hole about 2ft. 
square and as many deep in the center. As the object of 
the hole may not be apparent to such as are not hunters, 
I will explain its use. First re dig the hole, then you 
build a fire in and over it and keep the fire going till you 
have the hole filled with live coals. We had a sheet of 
sheet iron, with a ring in the center to lift it by, and when- 
ever we were through cooking for the nonce we clapped 
the iron over the coals and we always had fire, and 
plenty of it, at ourcommand. Before we fired a shot we 
provided wood enough for two weeks’ consumption, cut- 
ting dry tamarack and poplar and green white birch, all 
of which are easily accessible at any logging camp, and 
which make a splendid combination for cooking and 
camp-warming purposes, and right here I’ll let city men 
who go camping and only too cften get more vexaticn 
than enjoyment out of it, into a secret. First of all doas 
we did and institute a fair division of labor at the start, 
and he who will not adhere toit don’t let him eat. Second, 
get the best baking powder in the market for your bread, 
=> lots of it and bake only before a fire of dry poplar 
w 


Of course you will have a tin ‘‘baker” along, and be sure 
to take two or more baker sheets. Keep your coal hole 
ever full of live coals, and all you have to do is to parboil 
a pot full of beans at night, cover them up in the coals 
and you have as appetizing a dish for breakfast as hungry 
hunter could ask, and one that will support you in the 
long, hard tramping you needs must do, if you ever hope 
to crimson your hand with deer's blood; and if you have 
a soul capable of rising above the pitiful conventionalities 
of society, you can enjoy the rarest dish ever mortal man 
set tooth in by the aid of that same coal hole, and due 
hearkening to the wisdom of the sage who speaketh. 
Take, therefore, such grouse, partridge or duck as you 
-_ kill, making the proportion one for each man, wrap 
each bird, unset and undrawn, in clay enough to thor- 
oughly cover it and place it tenderly in your pit, cover it 
with live coals and over it build a fire, wherewith you 
cook your potatoes, boil your tea or coffee, or what not. 
When the rest of your cooking is complete shovel out the 
coals, and carefully taking out your clay-covered birds 
= will find them enveloped in a substance somewhat 

ike potters’ ware, breaking which ware to pieces, in the 
process ores our bird completely of feathers and skin, 
you will find underneath what no chef on earth can serve 
up, 7. €., a game bird cooked to perfection, without the 
loss of one jot of its natural flavor or one tittle of its nat- 
ural juices. Follow the hunters’ rule; don’t commit the 
sacrilege of putting a knife into it; just take it into your 
fingers, sprinkle on salt and pepper as you like, eat it 
down to the bones, and if its savor, flavor and all-round 
exquisite goodness don’t make you ‘‘thank God for the 
room that was inside you” before you took the first bite 
—there’ll be none before you take the last—you were born 
without either soul or palate, and are past praying for. 
Such was the bill of fare of the first dinner we took at 
Camp Hartford, as we named our habitation. 

And then we made a “‘booyaw”—that’s the way it’s 
pronounced hereabouts anyhow, and any one bypercriti- 
cal enough to find fault with the spelling can alter it to 
suit his pleasure. Now, there are booyaws and booyaws, 
of course, as there are cooks and cooks, but of such a boo- 
yaw as Rube Hartford makes there is only one. Our first 
day’s hunt yielded a young doe, half a dozen re 
and sundry rabbits and squirrels. Rube had brought 
along his big kettle, and in that he concocted the divinest 
mess of venison, partridge, rabbit and squirrel, mixed 
with potatoes and onions, that ever fulfilled to hungry 
man’s stomach the or it gave to his nostrils, And 
from the first 7 e booyaw pot was never empty. We 
kept it always full, and every morning, on starting to 
hunt, set it on the iron slab over the live coals, and every 
time a man was hungry he'd only take the lid off the pot 

fork out what he wanted to eat and fillin. And just re 
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member that our meals, toothsome as they were, were 
seasoned with Spartan sauce, and you will readily con- 
ceive that we had no trouble in reaching the state of 
beatitude where a man is thankful that he is alive, and 
wouldn’t change places with the Czar of Russia or any 
other potentate on earth. 

As to our other domestic arrangements, they were of 
the simplest, and in simplicity lies perfection. We made 
a pen, seven feet long, across one end of the camp, filled 
it full of hay and fir boughs, and spread our blankets on 
top of both. A softer, warmer bed no man desires, and 
if a man wishes to experience the deep, dreamless sleep 
of boyhood, just let him take acouple of weeks’ vacation 
next November, go hunting in the Minnesota pine woods, 
follow our example as here set forth, and if he don’t get 
his wish his conscience and digestion are beyond repair, 
As become good woodsmen, we used our tussacks for pil- 
lows. A ‘“‘tussack” is simply a grain sack, into which 
extra clothing, tobacco and such can be packed, and 
which can be carried across the back by means of a stout 
cord, As to dishes, knives, forks and so forth, of 
course, we had them, but used them as little as might be. 
Each man had his own and looked after them. Some 
washed them after each meal, while others gave them “‘a 
lick and a ee is, licked them as clean as pos- 
sible and then polished them cleaner and brighter on his 
trousers. I know that may sound eel to ears 
polite, but it is wonderful how soon even the ultra fas- 
tidious yield to the charm of free, untrammeled woods 
life and become as ‘‘rowdyish and bully” as the most un- 
regenerate lumber jack. 

The hunting was excellent; it always is, but the quarry 
was not near as abundant as it would have been had wea 
little snow. The woods were as dry as a chip, and to get 
through them without making noise enough to scare all 
the game within a mile would have puzzled an Indian. 
But the deer were thick, and we were hunting for pleas- 
ure, not for profit, and so bore our first poor luck with 
good grace. We easily got all we could eat, and let 
scarce a day go by that we did not hang up a deer some- 
where in the woods. And right here let me tell you that 
the man who goes deer hunting must remember that he 
has to match his craft against the instinct of the wariest 
creature that breathes; that he must exercise the utmost 
patience, fortitude and judgment before he gets a shot, 
and must have and conquer the ‘‘buck ague” before he 
kills, We did no hunting in the morning. Only the 
Indian and the most expert of white hunters ever accom- 
plish anything at that. The reason is that the deer are 
all hidden from about daylight till the middle of the 
afternoon in swamps and thickets, and the only specimen 
of their kind abroad are bucks on amatory errands, who 
are as wary on such occasions as a cat on a cream stealing 
expedition, and as hard to get a'good sight of. I did try 
watching for one of the antlered gentry on a runway, 
where the sign told me he was in the daily practice of 
traveling, but my object was defeated by the deer’s nat- 
ural ally, the little red squirrel. I had found good cover 
under a stump commanding the runway, and was watch- 
ing it both ways, with my soul in my eyes, when bunny 
showed up. Bunny promptly ascended a tree and set u 
a chattering which could be heard for half a mile. 
tried throwing sticks at him, but he only ran up the tree 
and went into wilder paroxysms of wrath at my pres- 
ence. I tried going away, and stayed away an hour, but 
the little red fiend was on hand again on my return, and 
set up his infernal chatter at a greater rate thanever. He 
was too insignificant to kill, and so I left him pounding 
the termination of his spinal column against the tree and 
chattering as wrathfully .as ever; and so time wore on 
until our first week was nearly up, and we had eaten two 
deer and had three hung up. It may sound like a Gar- 

antuan feat to say we had eaten three deer, but if you 

ad ever eaten such booyaw as Rube made, and such 
venison steaks as we broiled over the coals—of course we 
brought a broiler along—you would wonder at the mod- 
o—- we exercised in the face of the opportunities we 


But one night the snow came, and in the next three 
days we hung up fourteen, including two of as pre 
bucks as you ever looked at, Our mode of hunting was eac 
man for himself, Each started out and worked over the 
ridges, eyes all over him, and ears ever on the alert. 
Each practiced the cardinal principles of successful deer 
hunting, which is, never have a cartiidge in your rifle 
chamber uutil you are ready to shoot; never shoot till 
you plainly see what you are shooting at, and never jerk 
your trigger; always press it; and it paid us a hundred 
fold. Only one deer fairly hit got away from us, and had 
we not been too far from camp at the time to follow him 
I think we would have added him to our collection. Out 
of the twenty victims of our skill but two had fallen to 
my rifle up to our last day’s hunting—and I began to 
think that the laugh was on me, both being does—when 
& wonderful piece of luck came to me that put me well 
with the party—who didn’t see the elegant snap I had— 
and which I will briefly describe. I was walking camp- 
ward about 4 o'clock in the afternoon after a long and 
vain trudge after a shot, and had the good luck to be 
traveling against the wind—which is the one way to 
travel if you want to find a deer at your journey’s end— 
and had sat down against a stump for a few moments’ 
rest, when I suddenly caught sight of a fine deer some 
forty rods away from me. I rested my rifle on thestump 
and held fairly in the middle of her forehead. My aim 
was sure as death, and I was slowly pressing the trigger 
when she began to cut up in a way that was never meant 
ior my edification, but which put an idea into my head 
which secured her a reprieve. Have you ever seen a 
wre A girl on the street who is willing to commence a 

lirtation with a good-looking young fellow on the oppo- 
site side of the street, but wants him to take the initia- 
tive? Of course you have, if you are familiar with city 
streets, and equally of course you can form a 
good idea of that doe’s actions without being told. I 
tumbled at once. There was a king of bucks at hand, and 
I risked losing the doe at hand to get him. I knelt there, 
like a very homely model of a statue of patience on a 
monument, for I don’t know how long—it seemed two 
hours at least—when the doe suddenly threw up her head 
and ran off, yet slowly, and as one not unwilling to be over- 
taken, and the next moment the antlered monarch of the 
woods came in sight—a —_ picture of virile strength 
and beauty—perfectly oblivious to everything but the re- 
-enting fair so coyly, yet slowly, retiring before his ardent 
, Ursuit, and ~~ the chance of a lifetime. I saw 
- © would pass within 30yds. of me, and let him come on 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


unmolested till his flank was fairly opposite the stump, 
when I sent two shots into him as fast as I could pull. 
He ran on for 88 —I paced the distance afterward 
—but he fell, and I found both balls had gone through 
his heart. When I cut his throat not a teaspoonful of 
blood fell on the knife, every drop of blood had been 
umped out of his body before he fell. 1 disemboweled 
im, made a sled Indian fashion out of basswood saplings, 
bound with their own bark, put my prize on it and with 
labor as hard as ever man knew, but as sweet as sweet 
could be in view of what I was dragging, dragged him to 
camp. I had him weighed when we got back to Aitkin, 
and he tipped the scales at 225lbs. His antlers were as fine 
a pair as ever I saw, and will soon ornament the home of 
one of Minnesota’s ablest jurists. When I got into camp 
Rube gravely proposed to hoop me, to avert danger of 
bursting, and to tell the truth I was shooting mammoth 
bucksall night. The next day we broke camp, and in three 
days’ travel we reached home, tired, dirty and ragged, but 
happy beyond compare. KELL, 





MERELY SQUIRRELS. 


UNTIL a man has had his annual outing in which his 
favorite tastes have been gratified everything else seems 
tame and insignificant. He has dreamed of Maine, of 
the Adirondacks, of the great West; he has been there or 
elsewhere, had his adventures and misadventures, and 
come baek and told about them. Then he begins to real- 
ize that no more trips of that sort will be vouchsafed to 
him in 1895, and he looks about him for some of the les- 
ser sports within his reach. The elk, the moose and the 
deer are no longer accessible; but there are the quail, the 
grouse, the rabbits and the squirrels, and they are all 
within avery few hours’ ride from the city. Yes, he 
will have a try at them, take the edge off from his yearn- 
ing, and at least have the satisfacfion of smelling powder 
once again. Some such train of thought as this ae 
me to get out my Parker last month, pack my faded and 
disreputable looking corduroys and take the afternoon 
train for a little town on the N. J. & N. Y. road. I had 
heard a well authenticated rumor that there were gray 
squirrels there. Now gray squirrels are the game on 
which I was brought up, and I have never gotten over a 
sneaking fondness for hunting them, although I am 
sometimes derided therefor by certain friends, who 
would rather thrash about in a blackberry patch all day 
for a single quail than to shoot a string of squirrels, 

I am prepared to defend my position and give logical 
reasons for a fondness for the sport, In the first place, it 
takes you into the big, clean woods, which is better than 
brush and briars and swamp. It is still-hunting too, and 
surely, from the sportsman’s standpoint, that is all right. 
Both the eye and the ear are called into play, and a con- 
siderable knowledge of the squirrel’s habits and tricks is 
necessary to insure success. Then there are easier things 
to shoot than a squirrel on the run, and I have seen very 
good field shots make some unaccountable misses when 
they attempted to stop him in his erratic course. 

Be that as it may, 1 got back to first principles and 
went squirrel hunting. Everything was favorable, in- 
cluding the weather and the applejack at the little hotel 
where I stopped. I was in the woods before it was fairly 
light, and it was not long before the familiar squawk of a 
squirrel came from a bunch of oaks near by. Careful in- 
vestigation revealed two, and the full-choked 12-gauge 
landed them both. 

Ido not propose to follow out the details of the day’s 
sport which made a boy of me again, but merely to ‘“‘obey 
orders and report my luck to FOREST ANDSTREAM.” Isaw 
ten squirrels, and bagged seven of them and arabbit. Had 
a snap shot at a partridge and missed it clean. I couldn’t 
lay it to the gun either, for it killed everything it was 
properly pointed at that day. 

Just a day’s squirrel hunt, that was all; but it was good 
to be there. The hazy autumn air was full of tonic, the 

ungent scent of the ripened leaves was a wholesome de- 

ight, and the woodland sights and sounds were a rest and 
a relief. And these are the little things which help to 
make life endurable. ARTHUR F. RICE, 


SPORTSMANSHIP. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have been taking great interest in all the different 
letters on the above that have appeared week by week in 
your paper, and now that it seems all can air their opin- 
ions on the subject (and that is as it should be), may I 
have the privilege of also saying a few words on the 
matter? 

In your week’s issue dated Nov. 30, 1895, I see a letter 
by a gentleman signing himself Orin Belknap, in which 
he expresses himself on the above subject, which I sup- 
pose will never reach solution while all people make a 
world, yet I can assure him of two things that [ think are 
rather mistaken ideas in his letter on this subject, viz., 
the aspirations of the English language, and also his 
amusement at the ideas of the way in which a bird’s con- 
dition should be to taste good to the poor deluded Brit- 
isher! To deal with these two points separately—tirstly, 
I can assure your correspondent that the majority of 
educated Englishmen s as good grammar, and aspi- 
rate the H as generally, as does the equally well educated 
American, and also one meets in Americaas uneducated 
men as in any other part of the world, England included. 

In what condition game should be eaten is simply a 
matter of taste, and I think that if Mr. Orin Belknap has 
traveled to any extent over this continent he will have 
observed that there are numbers of his own countrymen 
who like a bird kept in moderation, and without being 
‘‘Anglo-maniacs” at that. 

To get to the point that is, however, now drawing our 
attention, viz., ‘‘What constitutes sportsmanship?” 

In my humble opinion it is giving the qu a chance 
for its life, and pitting your brains against the natural 
ey < and cunning of the animal, bird or fish. 

‘ake hunting with foxhounds, for instance, in a prairie 
or opencountry. Which constitutes in your readers’ minds 
the higher ideal of true sport: to find a wolf or a fox and lay 
hounds on either of their respective trails, to have checks 
(on account of the cunning of the quarry or climatic 
causes) and then hit off the line again, and eventually, 
after a good gallop, with your hounds working out the 

uzzle in front of them, to mark to ground (and then to 

eave it there for another day); or to run in in the open 
after possibly an hour’s work, and to ride home and pon- 
der on the individual work of this hound here or how 
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tat puppy took up the trail there, and with only possibly 
one mask at your saddle; or to go out with the hounds, 
put up your quarry and gallop like a maniac, whooping 
and hallooing, ride over the poor brute, hitting it over 
the head with a stick, or shooting it about a mile or two 
from the start, and then ride home with possibly several 
lts gained this way dangling at your saddle, your 
ounds trudging along behind wondering where their 
sport came in? 

Also take greyhounds on the flat prairies; what greater 
murder than to put up a jack rabbit and chase it with 
eight or ten fast greyhounds, giving it no chance to 
double and picking it up in 20 rods or less, instead of run- 
ning two hounds in a leash and giving the quarry a legit- 
imate chance for its life? 

Again, which is the better: to shoot a bevy of quail on 
the ground or a bunch of ducks on the water, or to get a 
smart right and left at the rise and know there are some 
birds left for another day? 

Which is the better: to land a 11b. trout with light tackle 
after a good bit of play, or to heave out over your head 
half a dozen 22b. pickerel with a bamboo stick and a thin 
rope? 

Also allow me to say that there are good sportsmen in 
America as well as in every nation in every part of the 
world, and also there are first-class poachers. As far as I 
can see, if the question comes in that the game is to be 
taken for food, then the idea throughout this letter is ab- 
surd; because who in his senses, when absolutely needin 
the wherewithal to live, would frighten a jack rabbit 
from its form to have the pleasure of shooting it running 
(with the possible chance of a miss) when he could quietly 
pot it when sitting; or scare up a bunch of mallards, to 
also possibly fail to get one, when he could rake into them 
on the water and get several? ~ 

To prove that there are grand sportsmen in America, 
take for instance a pioneer or big game hunter, even if he 
does pot hunt to —— his larder, which is only 
reasonable, and he then takes his rifle, and meeting a 
grizzly bear (and has the chance to retrace his steps) 
deliberately opens fire against the brute, knowing if Te 
misses he is a dead man in all probability, then I think we 
can consider him a sportsman. 

But allowing that the poor man here or elsewhere is 
simply out for what he calls a day’s sport; then my idea 
is that, as I have said before, let him give every being a 
chance for its life. 

Also possibly some of your readers will say, ‘‘It’s easy 
enough to be a sportsman if you are rich.” Yetliving, as 
I have here for ten years,I find the worst enemies the 
young hardly fledged birds have to contend against 

fore the opening day are the rich men from the cities 
with their ‘‘Hinglish himported setters” and magazine 
guns. 

Before concluding this I must say I should decidedly 
like to take a few lessons in the American language from 
the “dear lady friend” of Mr. Orin Belknap, who evidently 
thinks ‘‘it’s real smart” to say “‘jes turribul” or else doesn’t 
know any better. A “SIDE-TRACKED” ENGLISHMAN, 


BOSTON HUNTERS OF BIG GAME. 


Boston, Dac. 7.—H. H. Moses, a prominent sportsman 
of Exeter, N. H., has just returned from the Katahdin 
region. He made his headquarters at the Iron Works, 
tramping about from there to the different camps in search 
of game. The weather conditions during his stay were 
about as bad as possible, there being no snow, but very 
frosty, making still-hunting a'most an ee In 
spite of this he killed two small deer. Pleasant River 
camps and Jack Coughlin’s place at B. pond north of the 
Katahdin Iron Works were both visited by Mr. Moses 
during his stay, and he comes back with a fine opinion 
of the whole region as a hunting country. Rev. I. J. 
Lansing, of Boston, has just returned from the Iron Works, 
and was fortunate enough to kill a fine buck within five 
minutes’ walk of the hotel. 

C. A. Taft, J. M. Lasell and C. V. Dudley, of Whitins- 
ville, Mass., have lately reached home from an eleven 
days’ visit to Mr. Taft’s camps near Flagstaff, Maine. Mr. 
Dudley killed a large buck with an exceptionally fine 
head, and Mr. Taft also gota buck. The party saw deer 
every day, but they had poor hunting conditions. They 
estimate that they saw three times as many deer on this 
trip as were seen on a trip made to the same region last 
year, and consider themselves unfortunate in not having 
snow to make the hunting better. 

John Weber, of Wrentham, and Edgar Belcher, of 
South Easton, returned a short time ago from atrip north 
of Moosehead Lake. They had as guide that expert 
canoeman, Wm. Hildreth, of Greenville, who has guided 
Mayor Curtis, of Boston, on several a“ They made 
their principal camp on the Moosehorn dead-water, and 
found the game very plenty, each of the sportsmen get- 
ting two. While paddling down the West Branch of the 
Penobscot they came within a few rods of a cow and 
calf moose drinking in the river. The animals were quite 
companionable and did not seem in the least disturbed by 
the talking going on in the canoe, Finally they walked 
off in the woods very ees. Partridges were plenty 
and very tame, and both gentlemen are satisfied that the 
region selected for their outing is as good as they could 
have found. 

Geo. Heywood, of Gardner, Mass., has been up in the 
Aroostook country for four weeks. Most of this time was 
spent at Will Atkins’s camps, near Millinocket Lake, and 
Mr. Heywood was successful in getting a large bull moose 
and two buck deer. HACKLE. 


Anticipation and Realization. 


CHaTranooaa, Tenn., Oct. 27.—I am now working 
fifteen hours a day endeavoring to get my business affairs 
in shape for a three weeks’ hunt in the Cumberland 
Mountains. Our Chickamauga Rifle Ciub, which is a 
sporting club as well as a shooting, club, starts on the 
yearly deer hunt on Nov. 9, and as I occupy the honor- 
able position of historian for the club my presence is nec- 


ry. 

‘Nov. 27.—I am just back from our deer hunt on Cum- 
berland Mountain and had very poor luck. Only killed 
four wild turkeys and forty squirrels and one pheasant in 
atwo weeks’ trip. The game feature of the trip was 
almost a failure; but we had a jolly band of fellows and 
lots of fun. A, B, WINGFIELD, 
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MAINE MOOSE MEASUREMENTS. 


PHILLIPS, Me., Dec. 7.—In reading a communication 
from H. H. 8.,of Aroostook county, headed ‘‘Miss Milhau’s 
Moose,” in FOREST AND STREAM, I notice that you desire 
the authentication of the statement that the antlers on 
the moose killed by Mr. A. A. Barker,of Newport, R. I., had 
aspread of 5ft. lin. H. H.S. has certainly fallen into a 

it of exaggeration which is so common among writers 
of sporting news for the papers this year. Hisstatement 
is not quite as bad as that made by the Bangor News re- 
cently that the antlers of a certain moose had a spread of 
9ft., but he is just a foot out of the way. The antlers 
were measured by the tmaster at Presque Isle and 
found to have a spread of 49in. 

Dressed the animal weighed, including the hide and a 
bob sled on which it was hauled, 1,360lbs., and it is doubt- 
less the largest ever killed in the State. The horns are 
838in. long, the web being 12in. wide, with 15 prongs on 
one side and 13 on the other. He measured from the tip 
of his nose to a point between the horns 2ft., and from 
that point to his tail 9ft. The animal has been presented 
to a historical society in Newport and is being mounted 
whole. 

It may be interesting to your readers to know a little 
more about this really wonderful animal. Col. Barker 
was accompanied by Mr. Jos. D. Robinson, of Presque 
Isle, and the two spent two weeks on and near Greenlaw 
Mountain, near Machais, with Leon Orcutt and Roscoe 
Flint as guides. They had remarkable good fortune, 
taking out with them two moose, two caribou and one 
deer. It required eight horses to haul the game. 

There was nothing especially remarkable about the 

me aside from Col. Barker’s moose. It was an awful 
job to get him out whole, but the Colonel was bound to 
do it and afterward said that he would have spent $1,000 
rather than to have failed in doing it. The animal was 
shot in the densest of the forest and had to be hauled 
many miles over the worst kind of a road. A crib or 
sack was made and the moose put in it in a kneeling pos- 
ture and then secured. The crib was then placed on a 
sled and hauled to Ashland, where the sled was ex- 
changed for a cart. The moose was shipped by rail 
from Presque Isle to Newport. WINCHESTER, 

[The moose killed by Dr. T. D. M. Cardeza, of Philadel- 
_ near Chesuncook Lake, had antlers which measured 

rom tip to tip 62in.] 


IN OLE VIRGINNY. 


THE Old Dominion has been famous for its game and 
hunting and fishing grounds ever since the days of Capt. 
John Smith and Pocahontas. It is no less famous for its 
hospitable people, and your correspondent was especially 

by this on a recent morning when, feeling a yank- 
ing to fraternize, he mounted his silent steed and rode to 
Alexandria. 

Arriving at that once very flourishing city, recently re- 
awakened after a long period of quietude not enjoyed b 
her enterprising business men, but pow in company with 
most of our cities quietly waiting for the present depres- 
sion to pass away, I saw on one of the prominent corners 
a handsome Irish setter, through which I introduced my- 
self to its owner, Mr. M. J. Page, who told me that game 
is scarce, especially partridges. For information such as 
I wanted Mr. Page referred me to Creighton’s store, head- 

uarters for Alexandria’s sportsmen. At the store I found 
proprietor, Dr. William F. Creighton. Having intro- 
duced myself and stating that the object of my visit was 
to become acquainted with the hunters of Alexandria 
and report to FOREST AND STREAM some of their recent 
experiences, the Doctor said, ‘“Why, yes, there sits Harry 
Simpson now reading your paper, and let me introduce 
ou to Lieut. James Smith, and this is Mr. Lucas, and 
co is my son Frank.” 

The Doctor went on, ‘‘Among our other sportsmen 
mention George Ayres, Walter Nalls and Henry Schlic- 
ting.” 

Alexandria’s nimrods, like all of their brethren of the 
Eastern United States north of the Uarolinas, feel greatly 
the loss of the quail shooting. These birds were found 
frozen by the dozens after the severe weather of last 
February. It is hard for the fraternity to lose its quail 
shooting even for a season. The only sport now in that 
line is to take the dogs, of which Alexandria boasts a 
goodly number of well bred and trained, out for practice. 
The sportsmen are refraining from killing off what few 
quail are left,so that one of the most entertaining features 
in the shooting line in the Old Dominion is off the boards 
for the present season. As to the vicinity of Alexandria, 
her sportsmen are now negotiating for birds to stock up 
with from North Carolina. 

At Mt. Vernon, the tomb of George Washington, Supt. 
Dodge is raising some Mongolian pheasants. A few of 
these birds have been seen outside of the preserves. It is 
to be hoped that they will to some extent at least stock 
the surrounding country. 

Some of the most successful shooting done during the 
season is that of Harry Simpson, who is the champion 
woodcock huntsman of the place. The other day he went 
out and secured nine of the largest, plumpest birds seen 
forsome time. The highest number killed in one day 
this year was thirteen—just a baker’s dozen. Two years 
ago the highest record was made when twenty-eight 
woodcock were shot. Mr. Simpson says he has killed in 
all about 300 woodcock this season. The season in Alex- 
andria and Fairfax counties is from July 1 to Jan. 1. 
“Chip” gives a great deal of credit to his dog,a small Irish 
setter, without which it would be impossible to find the 
birds in the lowlands thick with vegetation. Very good 
— are readily accessible to hunters from Alexan- 

ria, but Simpson says it takes hard work in some of the 
marshes. Many a time a man flounders around and 
wishes himself well out of it all; buta little firmer footing 
and an easy shot which is rewarded by a good plump 
bird revives his spirits, so that he keeps working all day 
— at its close, though very tired in body, is the happier 
or it. 

There is very good rail and snipe shooting in the big 
marahes below Alexandria, and in what are known as the 
Double Ditches, six miles below the city, very good shoot- 
ing is to be had in season. 

As an example of what has been done in the rail shoot- 
ing line, we give the following: In the month of Septem- 
ber, 1888, 1,300 rail were killed by one gunner in the 
marshes near Alexandria. Besides the rail, quite a num- 
ber of reed birds and blackbirds were shot. From 116 
shots 115 rail were picked up. 


Dr. Creighton may be styled the nestor of sportsmen in 
Alexandria, having taken a great interest in dogs and 
gun for the past forty-five years. His first experience 
was a visit to Uncle Jim’s down in Maryland, where he 
shot his first rabbit. Shooting the rabbit and wounding 
it, he says he dropped the gun and ran for the game, 
chasing it up and down, over ditches and brush rows, till 
finally he secured his prize. Uncle Jim watched the 
sport, shouting, ‘‘Where’s the gun,” but the boy didn’t 
stop for manor gun until the game was cap’ ; and 
then they had quite a time finding the old weapon among 
= —_ weeds. . - 

ot long since there passed away to the happy hunting 
grounds old Shot, 17 years old when death overtook him, 
one of the best dogs ever shot over. A picture of his boy 
and old Shot is highly prized by the Doctor. I send you 
a photo of Harry Garson and dog Flirt, a noble animal 
and excellent hunter. She carries but one eye in the 
picture, the other having been accidentally shot out. 

Dr. Creighton has a curiosity in the way of an old 
horse pistol fitted with a gun stock. He says the boys 
and he have had lots of fun with this firearm. It is good 
on singing cats late at night. 

The counties around Alexandria abound with rabbits. 
Some turkeys are found down around the big dike, but 
just now we are sighing for the good old quail shooting 
as of yore. BaktT. 


GAUCHO AND SAM’S DUCKS. 


SHREVEPORT, La.—Editor Forest and Stream: I have 
just had one of the greatest day’s duck shooting of my 
life. Numerically I could have done more, as I left my 
blind and we took up the decoys at about3 P.M. But 
quantity is not quality, and when a fellow bags seventy- 
seven ducks from 9 A. M. to say 3 P. M. he ought to be 
satisfied. 

I wish it distinctly understood that I claim no credit 
whatever for having killed these ducks—not a bit of it, 
They came up to see my decoys—not so much to see me, 
I presume—and I was there all ready to receive them, 
‘and with my little 20-gauge Parker I simply killed as 
many as I could, finding it a most excellent fowling piece 
on any duck when inside of 35yds. I had in my bind a 
spare gun—a 7ilbs. Parker, in which I shot 48grs. of E. 

. and 1t0z, chilled No. 5 shot, loaded in U. M. C. 2tin. 
smokeless cases. This gun and load is hard on a duck, 
very; it is only a question of getting the load and duck to 
connect, and anywhere inside of 50yds. the duck is tak- 
ing a great many more chances than the shooter, see? So 
I shot both guns and missed about as many with one as 
the other. I found I had to lead my cross shots further 
with the 20, but was surprised at the way it closed them 
up when under 40yds.; beyond that distance it could not 
be compared in effectiveness to the heavy 12 bore with its 
crushing load. 

And ail this is in very bad form, for I should have com- 
menced talking about my host and not starting off at 
break-neck pace howling about my guns—but que voulez 
vous? I like a gun awfully much, er. a@ good 
honest make of gun; so—well, you all know the gun I 
prefer and I won’t say another word about it. 

Now I'll tell you something of real live interest, and it’s 
true, and that’s the strong part of it. Dead earnest every 
word, and if any one doubts me let him come here and 
verify my statements. 

There lives in this town of Shreveport, La., a man 
whose name is Sam Enders, and Sam was reared and 
educated among the ducks, He was always first in his 
class; stood head, gave the ducks general instruction, so 
now they come his way from force of habit, or perhaps 
through hypnotism—quien sabe? But they come, and 
that’s what other fellows try to accomplish, and you all 
know how they succeed; — you know better if you 
have tried it yourself. I for my part speak from experi- 
ence. 

When Sam was a little boy he went to school and the 
first word he learned to spell was ‘‘duck”; when he got a 
little bigger the uppermost thought in his mind was to 
circumvent “duck”; so he roamed the marshes over, 
learned what a duck’s palate most craved, imbibed all he 
could from books relative to ducks, studied their habits 
and idiosyncrasies, and ever since has been slaying 
ducks. It is not recorded anywhere that even a single 
duck or drake has ever harmed Sam. Nothing of 
the kind; only being of a playful turn of oak he 
just likes to fool ducks. The more sagacious the duck 
the more keen becomes Sam, and the surer the demise of 
the said duck. We all have our playful moods; Sam is 
having most fun when decoying ducks. Some are sad- 
dest when they sing; Sam is gladdest when the wing of 
the mallard sweeps overhead. Alas! poor duck, now so 
stone dead! What made you fool with Sam’s decoys? 
That’s it, you see. Sam’s decoys are simply irresistible; 
they are magnets around which the duck family revolves; 
they attract a duck from miles away, and he cannot resist 
their silent but eloquent appeal to come in their midst and 
be one of them—i. e., one of the dead ones lying around, 
with a wire stuck through their throat; so that even after 
death Sam makes a duck lie to his living mates, and 
causes the unsuspecting to voluntarily court their own 
destruction. 

And then again, in the way of deep-laid schemes Sam 
has a folding jack-in-the-box sort of blind that just fools 
a duck everytime. There are sagacious, wise and learned 
ducks that have, through a varied stage of experience, 
accumulated much wisdom. These are ‘thigh flyers;” tall, 
circling chaps, ducks that disdain to be aliured by ordi- 
nary mortals and give them a wide berth. These lofty, 
cloud-cleaving ducks simply glance from their exalted 
position, and, having soul-searching eyes, they perceive 
that down in the depths below their lies concealed a en 
called man, who, though still and silent asa statue, clad to 
resemble his close surroundings—a veritable tramp in a 
pearance—yet there he is; and that shining _—_ he holds 
in both hands is veritably a most dangerous trick. So, all 
in all, the brainy duck, wise in his generation—perhaps 
riddled on a former occasion—hies him hence, and goes to 
some other bunch of ducks where there is no fagot of 
willows in the vicinity, circles about, quacks in satisfac- 
tion, and proceeds to guzzle sweet grasses, sceds and dainty 
snails, flaps his wings, and were he a rooster would crow, 
to show his contempt at all such fools who are inveigled 
by simple, plain decoys. 

But look here—what of this? Sam’s decoys are princi- 
pally live ducks—nice big fat fellows, who air themselves 
gracefully swimming about—real live ducks, who can talk 


to the aforesaid high flyer—and his blind is fitted with 
hinged sides that enfold him so completely that the eagle 
glance sees nothing but a bunch of willows. So who can 
blame even a full-fledged, decorated, ———_ and col- 
lege-graduated duck for descending from his elevate 
plane and flying square into a load of shot—proceeding 
as it does from the bunch of willows that opens up with. 
out warning? Really, it is too bad—so bad indeed that 
few ducks get away, and as none refuse to come in, you, 
my gentle reader, can plainly see that what I said about 
Sam to start with is about correct, and no exaggeration 
at all. Butihen, you see, when other infants were play- 
ing in their cradles Sam was sucking at a duck’s wing; 
when, later on, other boys were playing marbles Sam wag 
studying pictures of ducks; when, after this, lads were 
courting lasses, Sam was skirting duck marshes, gun in 
hand, not so much depending on his*weapon, but bent on 
learning the habits of all the duck family, and that’s 
where his head was level; for, as I said before, it is eag 
enough to kill ducks, but awfully hard to get there at the 
killing. So what with his folding blinds, persuasive, al- 
luring decoys, unerring aim and great duck sense Sam 
gets all the ducks he wants and so do all his friends; for, 
after the fun of killing them comes the pleasure of givin 
them away. So you see just what an awfully nice thing 
it is to know such a fellow as Sam Enders, 

And now they are forming a club—a ducking club—the 
members of which will have about as good duck shoot- 
ing as any one on earth. So if any of my readers would 
join, let him write to Mr. Sam Enders at Shreveport, La., 
and he will give him full particulars—and believe me, 
there are very few such places in America or out of it. 

‘**Nuff said,” a word to the wise, etc. Gavucno, 


DR. BISHOP’S MOOSE. 


Boston, Dec, 6, 1895.—The big game hunters continue 
to complain of bad weather. There has been a remark- 
able lack of snow in Maine, the ground being bare nearly 
all of November, and for several days into December. For 
this reason the moose, deer and caribou have escaped a 
good deal of destruction, for the hunters have been most 
remarkably numerous. Not so the partridges. As near 
as Ican learn these birds have suffered severely at the 
hands of the hunters in the woods this season. In the first 
place there have been more hunters to the square mile 
than ever before, and more square miles of the backwoods 
have been thoroughly hunted over. All the hunters I 
have talked with admit of having taken a great many 
partridges. In the absence of snow and good deer hunting 
they have been obliged to content themselves with par- 
tridge hunting. Can the birds stand this extra hunting, is 
the question. : 

Novel ideas enter the brain of the deer hunters, as well 
as the stay-at-homes. Mr. R. P. Woodman, who has re- 
turned from a rather unsuccessful deer hunt at Parlin 
Pond, in Maine, tells me of a novel hunting outfit he 
came across while there. Mr. Woodman’s health did not 
admit of his doing bis usual amount of hunting himself, 
and so he had to be contented with listening to the ex- 

loits of others. A brother of Gov. Buswell, Mr, 
Woodman understands, with a friend, landed at Parlin 
Pond, via Canadian Pacific, with a camp on wheels. It 
was also provided with runners, so that it could be used 
on snow. It came by rail easily, but it took a number of 
horses to haul it over an old logging road to where the 
hunters wished to camp. It was provided with cold 
storage and cooking apparatus. The hunters have left it 
and will occupy it another season, moving it to whatever 
location they wish to hunt. It seems that at first the 
hunters owning the movable cabin were looked upon as 
rather ‘‘new” and inexperienced, and it was considered 
that the big game was generally safe where they would 
be hunting. But when one of them came upon a fluck 
of partridges and really shot the heads off from five of 
them in rapid succession, opinions began to change. He 
at least was conceded to be a good rifleshot. On the morn- 
ing of the first snow the other one was advised to follow 
down the old logging road, the person suggesting this 
direction not having the least idea that he would come 
upon big game. But he had scarcely covered a mile when 
three deer passed across the road—u doe and two bucks. 
The hunter brought down the first buck and quickly 
turned and shot the other. This exploit raised him con- 
siderably in the estimation of the guides and campers at 
Parlin Pond. 

The Morrisons, of Bar Harbor, seem to have been suc- 
cessful hunters this year. Six deer and a moose are re- 
ported to have been killed by them in the region around 
Ox Bow. Their load of game passed through Bangor re- 
cently, and that was where my informant saw it. Their 
names are Dr. C. C. Morrison, Dr. E. J. Morrison and M. 
C. Morrison. 

Dr. Heber Bishop, of Boston, is certainly the champion 
moose hunter of the present day. He came out of the 
woods yesterday with two handsome buck deer and an- 
other moose. This moose makes the third one within a 

ear, and eleven in all that have fallen to his rifle since 

e began to bunt. He has billed three within a year, in 
fact. One he killed on the 3ist day of December last—the 
one that showed fight, and described at the time—one 
taken in Nova Scotia in September last and the one men- 
tioned above. The Doctor this time hunted in the Alle- 

hh region, 42 miles from Presque Isle, the end of the 
i & Aroostook Railway, though a branch is build- 
ing to Ashland, 18 miles from the camp occupied by the 
Bishop party. Mr. C. C. Williams came out with the 
Doctor with a deer to his credit. Dr. G. A. McAleer, of 
Worcester, was also of the party, and Mr. W. T. 
Farley. Both of these gentlemen were still in the woods 
at this writing, both having located moose. Mr. Farley 
had already taken a handsome buck deer, but was not 
satisfied. Mr. Bishop says that he has no doubt but what 
Mr. Farley and his guide, who were hunting near, started 
the moose he shot, which was following a cow at the 
time. The Doctor’s guide, Herb Neal, of the Megantic 
region, was out with that gentleman looking for moose 
when a cow moose came “thundering through the woods.” 
Both were sure that another was following, and they al- 
lowed the cow to pass, when quickly a spikehorn bull 
hove in sight. He paused, threw up his head, giving the 
Doctor a fine shot, side on. At one crack he fell in his 
tracks. The deer shot by the Doctor were both handsome 
bucks, one with a 22in. spread of antlers and the other 
with a spread of 2lin. and a most remarkably symmetrical 
form. The skin of this deer the Doctor is to hav 
mounted whole, Very peculiar weather was experience 
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by the y, the pees lack being light snow. No 
sooner did a snow come than it would be followed by rain 
and crust. Four times the mercury went below zero, and 
on Wednesday morning last it was 12 below. 

Dr. Bishop thinks that moose are increasing in Maine, 
‘but they are not increasing as rapidly as moose hunters 
are. There are certainly more moose this year than last.” 
His experience in moose hunting should entitle him to a 
good deal of credence. Caribou, he thinks, are doomed 
unless something is done. Still he thinks that their mi- 

tions may bring them back again. Deer he believes 
to be able to stand up against even the present great rate 
of slaughter if crusting and early summer shooting is 
taken care of. SPECIAL 


NOTES FROM WASHINGTON. 


Dr. GEORGE HENDERSON, surgeon of the District militia, 
has returned from a week’s trip to Virginia. The Doctor 
made Alleghany his headquarters, and had the pleasure 
of shooting a magnificent buck, one of the finest deer he 
has ever seen. e buck had a fine pair of antlers, oan 
five-pronged, with a lateral horn. The saddles weigh 
80lbs. The Doctor shot him on the go, the deer being 
about 140 strides off. 

Reports of success with deer hunting in West Virginia 
and Pennsylvania are coming in. In the mountains of 
the former State deer are reported to be in fair numbers, 
while in Pennsylvania, on the South Mountain, hunters 
are having some sport. 

Messrs. Green and Gulick have returned from South 
Carolina, whither they went for quail. Of course they 
bagged some birds, but the shooting is not to be compared 
with former years. While a couple of years ago twenty 
coveys would be scared up in a day, this year but three or 
four could be found. 

Mr. Jos. H. Hunter is visiting the old home in Indiana. 
He is banging away at birds, if there are any; if none, at 
something else. For Joseph is a great lover of the gun. 

The authcrities of Prince George’s county, Maryland, 
are up in arms against some of our misfit hunters. This 
county lies te the east of Washington and used to contain 
quail and rabbit, besides other small game, and to asmall 
extent still contains game. The law of the county re- 
quires non-residents to secure a permit from the Clerk of 
the Court before hunting in the county. This require- 
ment, it is claimed, is pretty generally disregarded, so 
steps are being taken to exclude outside gunners. Many 
of the farms are posted. 

All the same, ifa man goes to Upper Marlborough, 
Prince George’s county seat, sees the Clerk of the Court 
and then starts out with the boys, he will have a good 
time, whether it be coon hunt, possum hunt, ducking on 
the Patuxent or swapping yarns. BakT. 


MASSACHUSETTS SOUTH SHORE. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

As an enthusiast in the many local advantages for 
sport in shooting and fishing in this vicinity, I have been 
not a little chagrined to find no reference to it in ForREST 
AND STREAM except what scattering reference is made to 
catching smelts by Hackle ora stray mention of some 
name familiar to the habitues of Hingham or Cohasset by 
Special. So I made a mental resolution, and am follow- 
ing it out on paper, that unless you prohibited it this 
locality of ours should occasionally be represented. 

There is no better all-round fishing and gunning county 
in Massachusetts than Plymouth county, in which are 
most of the South Shore towns, 

But I won’t digress into a description of the country, as 
all I intend to do is merely to give a few facts in relation 
to sports and sportsmen. 

The smelting season is practically over. Never has it 
been better in and around Hull and in Hingham Harbor 
than this year. Beginning with the ist of June, the 
catches were phenomenal for warm weather. The high- 
est catch in one day that I have heard of was 70lbs. 

Mr, T, O. Edmonds, the veteran bandmaster, is an ar- 
dent disciple of the rod, and it is his intention to secure 
an appropriation from both Hingham and Hull to be used 
in apprehending the seiners who annually infest these 
harbors. 

I visited the Stony Beach House at Nantasket Beach a 
while ago, and was amused to find the exterior of this lit- 
tle hostelry decorated from chimney to foundation, piazza 
and all, with coot, hung = in strings. Genial George 
Hatch, the proprietor, is high line for the Season with 542, 
His best day’s work was seventy-seven. 


Mr, Carl Place, proprietor of the Gun Rock House, has . 


just returned from a hunting trip in the vicinity of Mt. 
tahdin, Me., and the two deer he brought out have fur- 
nished venison steaks for his friends, 

Geese shooting in Hingham Harbor and at Accord 
Pond has been as nothing compared with last year, but 
the gunners are all hoping for a late flight. Toe birds 
seem to pass more to the east and west of us. 

At State Island, where Mr. Edwin Clapp, the well- 
known shoe manufacturer, has a stand, twenty-six have 
been shot. At Accord Pond, where there are three 
stands—Wilder’s, Chubbuck’s and Poole’s—the entire kill 
has been but seventeen. At Whitman Pond in Wey- 
mouth I hear they have done better, while at Jacob’s 
Pond in Norwell it has been light gunning. 

I don’t think quail shooting was ever better than it 
has been here this season. Of course the prime condition 
which made it so was the close law in 1894, but in Hing- 
ham particularly the gunning fraternity are profiting by 
the stocking of private estates. The Brewer estate, Mr. 
Chas, B. Barnes, Mr. Wm. L. Bradley’s estate, Mr. Fran- 
cis W. Brewer, Mr. J. D. Scudder on the Downer prop- 
erty, have all put out quail and the birds will escape their 
confines to the benefit of the gunners. Six to ten is a 
frequent bag. 

Partridges, too, have been brought to bag in good num- 


rs. 

Elisha Burr, the veteran dog trainer and proprietor of 
Burr's kennels, is kept busy most of the time in making 
it pleasant for his many visitors. Dr. Langmaid is a fre- 
ype visitor and so is Mr. Peabody, of Kidder, Peabcdy 

Co. Somehow or other they always manage to return 
to Boston with the pockets of their gunning coats well 
filled. But then, ’Lish’ has got pretty nearly every bird 
tagged in these parts, and when he puts up his gun—well 
(no reflection intended on the other fellows’ marksman- 


ship, either), 
Fred. Farrar, of Norwell, exhibited a woodcock which 
he shot a few days ago, Pretty late for woodcock, I 


o- he was ‘‘the only one that’s left of all the family.” 
king of woodcock, this same Farrar and a friend, 

erb Hersey, also a well-known local sport, bagged 
thirteen woodcock and six quail for one forenoon’s sport, 
one day in October. Pretty good sport, wasn’t it, you 
a who think you've got to go out West to get gun- 
ning 

A light snow is all the fox hunters are waiting for up 
in the Norwell country, and then the hounds may be 
heard. Twenty-five foxes were shot last year in that 
region. 

Among those to try their luck here this fall I have 
noticed Mr. Charles F, Danforth, a well-known insurance 
agent of Boston; Mr. E, L, Bremer, Harvard, '96; Mr. 
Dick Jenness, the well-known wool teamster of Boston, 
besides more whose names I don’t know. 


More anon. PABLO. 


ADIRONDACK LANDS. 


Troy, N. Y., Dec. 7.—Editor Forest and Stream: I 
send you herewith clippings from the Albany papers 
relative to lands purchased by the Land Board and the 
Fish and Game Commission yesterday: 

“The State Commissioners of the land office yesterday 
approved of the recommendation of the State Fish, Game 
and Forest Commission that the State purchase 75,000 
acres of land in Herkimer and Hamilton counties within 
the boundaries of the Adirondack State Park. The price 
to be paid is $8 an acre, or $600 000. The land belongs to 
Dr. W. Seward Webb and a small portion is inundated 
by back water caused by the construction of the Beawr 
River and Moose River dams. Dr. Webb has now pendir g 
against the State claims for damages to this land amoun'- 
ing to about $400,000, and these claims are extinguished 
by the State purchasing the land. The damages arise to 
his land and valuable lodge and camping sites, but the 
large proportion of the claim for damages is based on the 
fact that the construction of the dams destroys the natural 
outlet of the rivers by which the logs cut from the lands 
were to be marketed. 

“This is the largest addition that has been made to the 
lands owned by the State within the boundaries of the 
Adirondack Park in many years. There are 2,807,760 
acres in the area set apart for the State park, a good por- 
tion of which the State expects to acquire gradually. The 
State now owns about 600,000 acres within the Adirondack 
Park boundaries, and the Webb purchase will give the 
State title to about one-quarter of the total acreage in 
the Adirondack region within the State preserve.” 

For the sum named, $600,000, four or five times the 
quantity of land purchased could have been bought in 
more desirable portions of the Adirondack woods. The 
statement that *‘some of the lends” cost Dr. Webb more 
than the price now asked is misleading. It is a fact that 
after Dr. Webb had secured the bulk of the property he 
was obliged to pay rather steep prices for small, isolated 
parcels located within the limits of territory acquired by 
him. The claim for damages was a most exorbitant one, 
and would not have been allowed by the Court of Claimr, 
at least no large portion of it. 

The Stillwater dam was raised 8ft. in 1892 under my 
supervision, and I am quite familiar with existing condi- 
tions, and have no hesitancy in saying that for purposes 
of lumbering, with the exception of the comparatively 
small portion flooded, the value of the lands purchased 
yesterday has been actually enhanced. M. SCHENCK, 


ABOUT NON-RESIDENTS AND DEER. 


PORTLAND, Ind., Dec. 2.—Editor Forest and Stream: I 
am not a little surprised at the remarks of your Mr. 
Hough, under date of Nov. 2, relative to hunters in Wis- 
consin and Michigan. I am reminded of the old saying 
about men in glass houses. Speaking of hunters from 
Ohio and Indiana, he says: ‘*Many of these men will 
revile the game laws which prohibit hounding and all the 
easy ways of destroying deer.” He refers to men being 
killed and says, ‘‘Nearly always they are the wrong ones.” 
Now, by what authority does Mr. Hough sit in judgment 
on the non-resident hunters in Wisconsin? And where 
does he get evidence that justifies him, on Nov. 2, in say- 
ing that during the first twenty days of that month 
‘“‘many of these men will revile the game laws?” And 
what prompts him to state that ‘‘nearly always they are 
the wrong ones” that get killed? Only a couple of months 
ago he told us of what a fine time he had had trouting in 

isconsin. Did he revile the fish laws? Did the right 
man get killed while he was up there fishing? How is it 
down in Mississippi, where he is now? We extract from 
his language the understanding that if the right man 
gets killed he will be a non-resident. 

There were too many hunters in Wisconsin this season, 
I admit; yet I am not sure the deer suffered any the more 
on that account. A forest full of hunters is in a measure 
dangerous to the hunters, but the deer, finding themselves 
chased at every point, in a few days leave that section 
until the hunters withdraw, then they return. 

Besides many business and professional men take ad- 
vantage of the cheap rates and opportunity for recrea- 
tion who never go far from camp. They may be sports- 
men in the strictest sense. They enjoy the outing, though 
they never killa deer. I have killed twenty-two deer in 
eight outings, but I have had with me on several of these 
trips a county school superintendent, a prominent physi- 
cian and a merchant whose Saturday sales average $1,500, 
neither of whom has killed a deer. I have met many 
hunters in the forest and on the way, and feel safe in 
saying that fully four-fifths of them were respectable 
citizens in their community and of more than average in- 
telligence. There are exceptions is this case, as in all 
others, but I protest against the hunters from Ohio and 
Indiana being stigmatized as a motley crowd. 

As to hounding deer or other violations of law Mr. Say- 
nor, whose portrait in the garb of a representative woods- 
man appears in your last we2k’s paper, and wao is pro- 
prietor of Plumb Lake Hotel, near where we were camped 
this season, could bear evidence that no Ohio nor Indiana 
hunter was guilty in that section this season. Thirty-five 
men from Ohio and Indiana were caup d at Plumb 
Creek. Our camp got three large bucks, auother got two 
deer and one bear, another one deer, while two camps 
got nothing but small game, A native camp with two 
dogs got, I think, eight deer. The dogs, of course, ran 
foxes only. 

There may have been violations of law by non-resident 
hunters in other parts of the State, and I would not fora 


moment condone these offenses; but the sweeping charges 
made by Mr. H. are an injustice to law-abiding sportsmen, 
and should be withdrawn. 

We were advised while in camp that a license law 
would be agitated, and to a man up atree it looks as if 
this was the beginning of it. He says a traveling passen- 
ger agent reported that thirty-five hunters got off at Ab- 
botsford in one day. Abbotsford is where Wisconsin Cen- 
tral passengers change cars on to the Asbland Division, 
and is near the center of the State and 203 miies from 
Dulutb, I hunted last year sixty-eight-miles north of 
Abbotsford, on the Wisconsin Central road, and know 
that the entire division runs through good deer range, 
furnishing hunting ground for several hundred hunters. 
The towns are few and population small, while the rail- 
roads run parallel and some thirty miles apart. We 
camped last year sixteen miles from the railroad, in order 
to get good bass fishing, the hunting season being in Oc- 
tober; and we saw no other hunters except a tent of In- 
dians, Five hundred hunters might scatter themselves 
over the northern half of Wisconsin and there would 
not be more than one hunter on each thirty-five equare 
miles. This would not seem to threaten the extermina- 
tion of the deer very soon, when it is known that a camp 
of still-hunters rarely cover more than nine equare miles, 
be they one or a dozen in number. 

If deer were killed only by still-hunting, and that dur- 
ing an open season of three or four weeks, the forests of 
Wisconsin and Michigan would furnish good sport with 
the rifle until they go up in smoke, to make room for the 
settler’s potato patch. G. W. CunsINcHAM. 





The Port Huron, Mich., Times of Dec. 2 reports that 
the Turtle Hunting Club, of Alpena, recently returned 
from a hunt with twenty-eight deer. Nine of the mem- 
bers were from outside the State, notwithstanding only 
one non-resident license had been issued. 


Chincoteague Ducks. 


STockTon, Worcester County, Md., Nov. 6.—This year 
the redheads and bluebills are unusually late to arrive 
here in Chincoteague Bay. Last year at this time they 
were on the shoals in great numbers. The fact of 
our having no heavy storms, I think, will account for 
their late arrival. To-day the wind is blowing hard from 
the N.E. with snow and rain, and it looksas if we were 
about to have an old-fashioned gale. This will bring the 
ducks down from the upper waters. 

There are plenty of small ducks and any number of 
cubheads, whistler or golden-eyes or jinglers—it is as- 
tonishing what a number of names each duck has to go 
by. From ~~ or blind on the bay you can get a 
dozen or so before 9 o’clock any morning. They are 
very nice and fat and make better shooting than redheads 
or bluebills, as they fly singly or in pairs, never bunching, 
and are remarkably swift on the wing, requiring much 
more skill than bunch shooting. But when you are in- 
formed that there is nothing in the house and you had 
better not come home without a dinner it makes some 
difference—at least it does to me. 

There are a good many geese and some few swan, but 
no brant yet. The shooting is all done from shore or 
from blinds stuck out on the shoals. There are yo sink- 
boxes here; a good battery well covered with decoys 
would do great work. Late in the winter there are par- 
ties here who shoot the geese and brant with lanterns and 
big guns. This is to be deplored, but it seems we either 
have no law here or no one willing to apprehend the cul- 
prits. 

The quail have been very plentiful in this county; last 
year they were protected, and the result was fine shoot- 
ing when birds have been scarce everywhere else, Our 
cover is very heavy here, and notwithstanding the enor- 
mous amount of shooting that has been done we still have 
plenty of birds, but it takes lots of work, a good dog and 
a good shot to make a good bag. O. D. Fouks. 


Tennessee Deer and Quail. 


CHATTANOOGA, Tenn.—The Cumberland Mountain range 
has been almost entirely depleted of its stock of deer. 
Would you believe it if 1 were to tell you that last year 
there were 248 cercasses of deer shipped from the small 
town of Crossville in Cumberland county, East Tennessee? 
Is not that an infernal shame? And then some people 
have not got sense enough to advocate stringeat game laws. 
We are cursed in this — section of the country 
with ‘pot hunters.” here is one man named Bud 
Holmes who kills all the quail within ten miles of Chat- 
tanooga and sells them at $1 per dozen or about 8c. each. 

I am) glad to report that the last Tennessee Legislature 
passed a law forbidding the killing of deer in five of our 
mountain counties for a period of five years. This isa god- 
send to sportsmen, as this section would soon have been 
like some other parts of the country entirely cleaned out of 
deer. The names of the counties that the new law is en- 
acted upon are Cumberland, Claibon, Scott, Morgan and 
Anderson. All of these counties are mountain counties 
and have more or les3 deer. The penalty for killing or 
hounding’a deer is $50, half of which goes to the informant. 
Please publish this, as there are scores of Kentuckians who 
make an annual hunt into the Cumberland Mountains of 
East Tennessee and that is where a great many of our deer 
go. Ido not think the law is generally known, as it was 
passed and recorded at the last meeting of the Legislature. 

Quail are fairly plentiful if one goes fifteen or twent 
miles out from Chattanooga. I was out not long since wit 
my hunting chum Wm. Cooke and we raised nine coveys 
with one dog and it was very dry. Iam sorry to say we 
did very poor shooting, as we only bagged twenty birds. 
Several of the coveys we let go without shooting at them 
on account of their being in thickets and bad places. 

A. B, WINGFIELD. 


Colorado Deer Law Violation. 

THE DENVER CLUB, Nov. 25.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
In your paper of Nov. 23 I notice an article by Mr. Edw. 
W. Ball recounting how he killed a doe, and tried to kill 
a fawn in this State. As this is absolutely against the law 
in Colorado I am surprised thatsuch an article should find 
its way into FOREST AND STREAM even if the writer was 
unsportsmanlike enough to violate the law and shoot does 
and fawns. JOHN A, PORTER, 


The FOREST AND STREAM is put to press each week on Tues- 
day. Correspondence intended for publication should reach 
us at the latest by Monday, and as much eorlier as practicable 
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iN AN INDIANA QUAIL COUNTRY. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

With the opening of the quail season came an urgent 
invitation from my friend Mr. Thorpe, of the Pennsylva- 
nia Company’s cffices at Fort Wayne, Ind., to come and 
have a couple of days shooting with him over one of the 
best dogs in the State; and not having had an opportunity 
to enjoy this rare sport for many a day, I sent word that 
I would be on hand at the appointed time. 

Leaving Pittsburg Saturday night, Nov. 9, I reached 
Fort Wayne early Sunday morning, where I spent the 
day very pleasantly, talking over the proposed trip which 
we had planned for Monday morning, and of 
the hospitality of my friend and his good wife. 

Leaving Fort Wayne next morning at 8:30 we reached 
Columbia City, twenty miles further west, about 4:15 
A. M., where a conveyance awaited us, and where we 
also expected to get our dog, but much to our discom- 
fiture, that very necessary part of the outfit was not in 
condition to play his , having taken sick the previous 
day, and the owner did not consider him in fit shape to 
travel, so we had to rely upon our own ingenuity to find 
game. 

We accordingly drove ten miles north to the home of 
Mr. Irwin, a farmer and an ardent sportsman, where an 
elegant breakfast awaited us. Our long drive through 
the frosty air of the early morning gave us keen appe- 
tites, and to say that we enjoyed the meal does not half 
express it. . 

Breakfast over, we donned our shooting clothes, and 
upon learning that fox squirrels were fairly plentiful 
in that locality, decided to try for some of them, and 
leave the quail shooting for another time, when we might 
have a dog to find them for us. 

We spent Monday and Tuesday with the squirrels, and 
upon counting the string preparatory to our return found 
that we had eighteen red, one gray and eleven very large 
fox squirrels; the latter being the finest I have ever seen. 
Some of them were as large as a half-grewn woodchuck, 
and as I had the honor of killing them, I had abundant 
opportunity to judge of their size while carrying them 
nearly two miles to the house after the “slaughter” was 
over. 

To any one fond of this sport that portion of Indiana 
offers a good opportunity. The country is tolerably level 
and the woods are comparatively free from underbrush, 
making it an ideal place for the fox squirrels. 

Our short outing was very much enjoyed, and we were 
royally treated by our friend Mr. Irwin and his charming 
wife and daughter, who did everything possible for our 
comfort. We have been invited to come again next 
spring and have some sport with the bass, which are very 
plentiful in the numerous lakes within easy distance of 
Mr. Irwin’s home. 

I have long been a devoted friend of FOREST AND 
Stream, and find so much pleasure in reading the 
weekly contributions of my brother sportsmen that I 
take the liberty of sending the above, trusting that it be 
of interest to the readers of your splendid paper 


. HULL. 
Pirrspure, Pa. 


Shooting Pictures. 


‘‘ENGLISH SNIPE” and **Prairie Chickens” are the titles 
of tww more of the series of “Shooting Pictures,” by Mr. 
A. B. Frost, which are now ready for subscribers. ‘‘Eng- 
lish Soipe” portrays a scene so familiar to lovers of that 
kind of shooting—a broad marshy flat, with its patchy 
growths of swamp vegetation, wet ground and chains of 
water, and hills and woods in the distance. Two hand- 
some orange and white setters in the foreground are 
pointing and backing, a snipe has just flushed from the 
point and the sportsman is in the act of shooting. 
“Prairie Chickens” contains much that is pretty 
and much tc admire; but in a shooting sense it 
has some faults which it may not be hypercriti- 
cal to mention. The scene is in a cornfield, and 
shooter, dogs, birds and shocks of corn are massed to- 
gether in a most artificial manner. Shooting chickens in 
corn in the chicken country is mostly in uncut corn. In 
the picture the shooter and dogs are too close to the birds, 
and the dogs are still pointing with the birds directly over 
their heads, and which they entirely ignore. The shooter 
has killed one bird closer to him than any shooter would 
deem permissible; indeed so close is it that instead of 
being neatly killed it would be blown into atoms. The 
dogs are excellently portrayed, and their position on 
point is spirited and correct. The shooter also is cor- 
rectly portrayed. The chickens are good chickens, but 
faultily placed with reference to man and dogs, and their 
wings are all spread in unison in a manner rarely ob- 
served in the flight of a bevy. 


Havre de Grace Ducks. 


Havrt DE Grace, Md., Dec. 8.—I am truly sorry to be 
compelled to say that up to this time our sports and pot- 
hunters have done the poorest business that I ever knew, 
with no prospects of any improvement. The waterfowl 
that have been coming every fall for hundreds of years to 
see us, and to spend their winters in the waters of our 
Southern States, have either found other countries where 
they can spend their winters, or else they have nearly all 
been exterminated—more than likely the latter. There- 
fore I can’t give a favorable report. I have been some- 
what interested in gunning and fishing in Maryland for 
sixty years, but up to the present time I have never seen 
game and fish of all kinds so scarce. 

Capt, E, B, GALLUP. 


—— i 


How Many Deer are there in the Adirondacks? 


City ENGINEER'S OFFICE, Troy, N. Y., Dec. 5.—Editor 
Forest and Stream: I send you herewith statement re- 
ceived by the Forest and Game Commission relative to 
the number of deer killed this season in the Adirondacks 
and an estimate of the number remaining in the woods: 

*“& short time since the Fisheries, Game and Forest 
Commission sent out circulars to reliable persons in the 
Adirondacks asking for information regarding the num- 
ber cf deer killed during the past open season. Replies 
have been received from four-fifths of the persons asked 
and the result is that 3,551 deer are reported to have been 
killed. President Davis, of the Commission, believes the 
total number of deer killed will exceed 4,000. The terri- 
tory embraced is 3,000,000 acres. The largest deer killed 


weighed 293lbs. There are about 85,000 deer in the Adi- 
ron 8, it is estimated.” 

The estimate of deer in the woods at this time, nearly 
eight to the square mile, I believe to be excessive. Since 
the early sixties Ihave averaged, summer and fall, at 
least one trip per year to the Adirondacks, and from a 
knowledge thus obtained am satisfied that in limited dis- 
tricts only would anything like eight to the square mile 
be found. M. SCHENCE. 


Capercailzie and Black Game. 


Canton, 8S. D., Dec. 8—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Having read the articles respecting the importation of 
game birds from Sweden I would like to say a few words 
regarding this, as I was born and raised in the middle 
vai of Sweden and have seen and hunted these glorious 

irds from childhood till I was 20 years old. 

I know their habits well. The capercailzie is a very 
hardy bird and will stand almost any kind of climate. 
They are always found in heavy timber where there are 
blueberries and juniper; they grow to be very old and 
cunning; I have had several in captivity and they always 
did well. I fed them on oats and barley, giving them 
ae of blueberry vines and juniper berries, and never 

ad any trouble to keep them as long as I wanted to. 

The black game are somewhat different in their habits, 
being found more in open glades and around peat bogs, 
where they congregate in large numbers in the spring- 
time, a good deal like our prairie chickens. They prefer 
places where there is birch, as they feed on the buds. If 
the Maine woods are like that I don’t think there would 
be much difficulty in raising the birds there; and I hope 
to see the experiment carried on. Wa. BLOMSTRAND. 





Game and Sish Protection. 


New York Fish Commission. 


THE New York Fish Commission, because of want of funds, 
has dropped from service Mark C. Finlay, of Wayne county, 
the special agent for the detection of fraud; John Ferguson, 
an oyster protector of Suffolk county, and John Liberty, 
clerk in the office of the Chief Protector, together with fif- 
teen of the thirty-three game and fish protectors, who get 
$500 a year and $450 for expenses These are J. L. Ackerly 
of Yates; Thomas Donnelly, of Warsaw; Ira Elmendorf, o 
Ulster; A. B. Klock, of Herkimer; J. H. Lamphere, of Cayu- 
ga; James D. Lawrence, of Delaware; B.S. Morrill, of Clin- 
ton; C. M. Prouty, of Washington; Riley M. Rush, of Oneida; 
William A. Ten Eyck, of Saratoga; George B. Smith, of Che- 
mung; T. J. Brooks, of Monroe; D G. Helmes, of Hamilton, 
and O. S. Potter, of Oswego. Several special game protec- 
tors, whose services are paid for by clubs, were appointed. 





Oregon Trout Law. 

IN our comment on the Oregon trout law last week we re- 
ferred to the red-spotted fish losing its color in the salt 
water, baving in mind the Doliie Varden trout, and forget- 
ting for the moment that Judge Greene’s letter. concerned 
the black-spotted fish, rainbow or Gardiner’s trout or steel- 
head salmon. We may add that while the probability of 
taking any of these fish in salt water for a market supply 
does not appeal to one’s credence, there is nevertheless just 
enough possibility of it to make the law a pernicious one. 


Sea and River ishing. 


NEPIGON AND SAGUENAY RIVERS. 


A Five Minutes’ Comparison. 


THE Nepigon River has for its source a great spring 
which presses against more than ninety miles of encircling 
rocks in seeking for a chance to escape, and then pours 
its bounty of bright waters pell mell thiough a forty mile 
chute straight intodiaphanic Lake Superior. If the river 
stops a bit wherever there is need to touch up the land- 
scape with a lake, or if it runs slowly past engaging 
scenery, no one cares very much, because it makes up for 
lost time in a headlong chase over the rocks all of the rest 
of the way. 

The Saguenay River with its forty miles of peat stained 
water debouching into a dark sullen estuary is the result 
of a conference of long rivers which meet at Lake St, 
John and require ninety miles of sandy circumference for 
the assembly. If you would know which St. John the 
lake is named after, try to cross it in a birch bark canoe 
when a question of north wind is before the conference. 
The Nepigon River as a strong individual character retains 
its original motives and carries into Lake Superior the 
same volume of clearest cold water with which it started, 
—water that makes such white foam and spray in the 
rapids that the Indians could not help calling the river the 
Nepi-gon or river-that-is-like-snow. Such a river is not 
very susceptible to passing influences and during the 
whole year it may not rise or fall more than twenty-five 
inches, while the Saguenay responding to many influen- 
tial constituents rises and falls as many feet in the course 
of two months, and not only that, but it is warm or cold 
at the dictation of the season, 

The Nepigon is not afraid to show its true nature at the 
outset of its career, and it gives honest warning that it is 
powerful. The Saguenay, on the other hand, leaves the 
St. John conference with murder in its heart. Stealthily 
as a leopard it noiselessly glides past the Isle d’Alma, then 
it mutters and growls for awhile, and suddenly bursts out 
with demoniacal ferocity upon the rocks in its path. If 
you are a master of rivers and fear none of them, go to 
the Nepigon and to the Saguenay and see how grandly 
nature is displayed along these two great tributaries of 
the St. Lawrence which are so much alike upon the map 
and so different in their characters. Leave behind the 
pleasures of the city that are dependent upon arts which 
stimulate the mind without nourishing the soul; where 
the gardener makes the rose more and more beautiful as 
he gradually forces its stems to become petals, until, as 
the queen of flowers, it has lost the power to continue its 
varieties; where the arts of civilization stimulate the 
mind until it flames — genius and a degenerate body 
falls back. Go to the Nepigon and to the Saguenay and 
see what substantial things can be found there in nature, 











On the Nepigon, igneous cliffs of trap rock tower in stern 
grandeur over the river-that-is-like-snow. The dark for- 
est growth of fir and tamarack, toned by poplar, birch 
and roundwood, becomes thinned and sparse on the moun- 
tains, just as though the Oreads had planned their forest 
before violent upheavals of the earth made ten miles 
out of one mile and thereby upset their calculations. On 
the aueernay— the corrupted name for the Shagahneu-hi 
or ice-hole river—so named because the seals used to keep 


-many air holes open in the ice of the estuary, the Lau- 


rentian rocks in somber piles lift up their covering of 
coniferous and deciduous trees, which are much like those 
of the Nepigon, but here and there a fine yellow pine 
holds monarchial possession of a jagged island, and the 
trunks of the northern white birch light up the forest 
aisles. An area of fossiliferous limestone on Lake St. 
John has come to the surface, bearing evidence of the 
abundance of life in silurian days. A devout clergyman 
remarked that these fossils were never alive, but were 
placed there in their present form to test our faith, and 
they have done it. Moose and caribou sometimes leave 
tracks in the moss along the banks of both the Nepigon 
and Saguenay rivers, and one need not go very far away 
to find an abundance of such game. Black bears swim 
the rivers at safe crossing places, and the voice of a gray 
wolf may be heard above the sound of rushing waters 
when all else under the stars is still. Along both rivers 
the northern hares furnish the principal food supply for 
predacious animals and birds, just as the ciscoes furnish 
the principal food supply fur the predatory fishes of the 
region. Spruce grouse and ruffed grouse fly into the 
bushes near the fisherman and look at him in wonderment, 
and the cinereous owl catches ptarmigans on the hills in 
winter. Inthe Nepigon River brook trout find such an abun- 
dance of food and such agreeably cold water that they grow 
to an enormous size and are ready tospring after the fly at 
almost any time of day after 10 o'clock in the morning. 
Like fish in the other very cold streams they do not rise 
readily in the early morning, and the best sport may be 
had with them in the middle of the sunshiniest day. The 
big 6-pounders jump at the fly almost as eagerly as the 
youngsters do, and the very largest trout are so sleek and 
fat that they are delicious for the camp table—quite dif- 
ferent from the mill-pond trout of warmer waters, which 
lose flavor and activity as soon as they have passed the 
ounces period in their lives. Side by side with the trout 
are swarms of monstrous pike (Zsox lucius), and some- 
times one of these will take a silver-doctor fly. So will 
the salmon trout which lurk in the tail water of deep 
rapids, and so will the pike-perch if one is casting the fly 
at night. The Nepigon looks like good bass water from 
the fisherman’s point of view, but the bass themselves 
say that it is too cold, and I know of only two that have 
been caught there. 

If we leave the best trout water to itself for awhile and 
toss the fly over still deep reaches where the water is ever 
so many fathoms deep, a surprise may come to the sur- 
face in the form of a pale trout with translucent nose 
and fins, who shows by his colors that he lives away 
down in the profound bottom caverns. We must not 
expect to catch one of these trout, but once in a while 
there comes an hour when they are all at the surface, 

Whitefish take the fly readily if one is knowing enough 
to tempt them in a politic way, and they certainly belon; 
to the game fishes of America. They cannot chase oa 
capture an ordinary artificial fly, but if we put half a 
dozen flies, tied on No. 14 hooks on a single leader, and 
drop this affair lightly among the fins that are circling 
about at the surface in the evening, and keep it-perfectly 
still, pretty soon the whitefish will move up to it and try 
to pick off the small flies as daintily as.a red deer nips a 
lily bud. 

Although there are half a dozen species of fish that will 
rise to the fly in the Nepigon, the chief game fish of the 
river is first and last the red-spotted square-tailed brook 
trout. In the Saguenay the chief game fish is the ouanan- 
iche, or salmon-that-is-little. This is the landlocked sal- 
mon that is found in many lake streams from Maine to 
Labrador, if the streams contain smelts. Ichthyologists 
find the landlocked salmon anatomically the same as the 
salmon that goes to the sea, but the ouananiche are con- 
tent to remain with the food supply that is in sight in 
fresh water; just as certain people who might be most 
important in the town prefer to remain small in the vil- 
lage, because they are satisfied with the opportunity in 
sight, though anatomically they are the same folks. It 
is principally a question of size of opportunity. 

n the ney we find the same monstrous pike and 
the same pike-perch and whitefish as in the Nepigon, but 
the trout are absent. There are ay of trout in the 
tributary streams which are not inhabited by the ouanan- 
iche, but the two fish cannot bear to live together because 
they are such closerivals. Both are magnificent, but they 
cannot see it in each other. 

The guides of the Nepigon are for the most part Chip- 
pewa Indiansor half-breeds, who are willing enough tohave 
visitors enter their domain, but who are not very amiable. 
Such is their nature. They do not even make friends of 
their dogs, who would gladly love them and forgive all of 
their failings, A stray Indian dog of the most pathetic 
yellow color came to our camp one day, and when we 
tried to pat his head the a little fellow spread his legs 
apart and braced himself, thinking that we were trying 
to push him over. He did not know that there was any 
such thing as affection in the whole wide world; but we 
developed that latent trait for him, and glad indeed was he 
to find at the end of a week that his tail had a use and 
that it could wag. 

On the Saguenay the guides are hardy, polite French- 
Canadians, simple in their ways, and delighted to have a 
chance to show their hospitality if we visit their humble 
homes. In their relations with each other every man 
stands on his real merits and accepts the ition that is 
4 him in the estimation of his confréres. Monsieur 

. R. Duton cannot block up a shaky reputation by sign- 
ing himself Eelvo Reanne Duton. He cannot elevate the 
neighborhood by forcing his name under society in the 
form of a wedge as E, Leone Duton; nor can he send 
the chain shot name of Eelvo Reanne-Duton hurtling 
oe a startled public if he is personally deficient in 
powder. 

The Nepigon has completed its duty when ‘the tribute 
of waters is freely paid to Lake Superior, but the Sague- 
nay holds back and makes its current pass through a 
long estuary before delivering its ay to the sea. 
The, estuary is full of weird interest. The somber cur- 


rent, the beetling mountains and the cold northern air 
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are all in keeping. White whales gleam out of the dark 
flood in py poy ¥ of color. A beluga is not ‘‘sort 
of white,” but is one of the most beautiful of white ani- 
mals, the quality of his coloring reminding one of the 
soft, supple white of a pure white stallion. 

At Tadonsac, with its lofty terraces and shifting dunes, 
the Saguenay joins the St. Lawrence grudgingly, and the 
reddish waters push far out into those of the greater 
river before their moroseness is tamed. 


RosBert T, Morris. 





DOG AND DOG SALMON. 


You probably remember that a year or two ago Judge 
Greene wrote of Billy Newman’s catching salmon with a 
bulldog and a club—or, perhaps, Billy wrote over hisown 
signature of the fact. I donot remember now, but the 
fact remains clearly impressed, and the more so that 
now I have been having the same sort of unique and eh- 
tertaining experience. I remember that the judge drew 
the inference from some jesting remark of mine that I 
harbored a little dubiosity (permit me to coin a word, or, 
if not coined, unused in my hearing) concerning the 
alleged trarsaction. I was somewhat pained at the atti- 
tude of the judge in this matter, for he well knows that 
anything in his epistolary menu, from the soup of his a 

tizing and introduct:ry paragraphs to the palate-tick- 
ng and refreshing coffee of the beautifully rounded and 
concluding sentences of his literary repast, goes with me, 
and goes smoothly, quickly and pleasurably. I am truly 
sorry that anything I said aroused suspicions in his mind 
that his veracity was doubted by me in the smallest par- 
ticular. We are governed by faith considerably, and also 
no little by ocular evidence, Anent the salmon-dog-club- 
hunting I have the benefit of both. But it was not a bull- 
dog this time, but just a sort of common Irish water 
spaniel setter cross of a canine that furnished the amuse- 
ment. Some duck hunters camped near where I am stay- 
ing a week or two ago, and when they left, after some 
very profitless experience, among the camp wreckage 
was this dog, who wandered around a day or two discon- 
solately and evidently very empty, and finally was adopted 
by the major domo of the ranch. Why the men left the 
dog was apparent recently, when the owner came along- 
shore in search of him. He (the dog) was a fine duck re- 
triever, as I had reason to know when he brought out 
duck after duck for me in fine style. But he was in his 
element in more senses than one when we took him down 
to the creek where the dog salmon, running up from the 
salt water, were fairly swarming in the pools and dashing 
the water into spray with their powerful propellers as 
os, forced their difficult way up the boulder stream 
rapids. 


We have been told in the columns of FOREST AND 
Stream of the wonderful numbers of salmon as they run 
up fresh water to spawn; how they fill the stream from 
bank to bank, even so that one might walk dry shod upon 
their backs. I have never essayed that feat, and, know- 
ing the slipperiness of a salmon, I haven’t any ambition 
in that line, and even had I, I have not seen the fish quite 
so thickly packed as to warrant the trial; but I have stood 
upon the banks of a stream not over ten or twelve feet 
wide, and not straight enough to afford a lengthy view 
either way, and seen hundreds of fish of 5 to 10 pounds 
in weight lying in the shallow pools so close as almost to 
touch each other, with their backs ani tails to the 
median line, often out of water, or rushing, splashing, 
dashing, hissing through the shallow water of the rapids, 
struggling over the shallower parts, and resting occasion- 
ally for breath where there was a little more water, until 
they finally made the pool above, or, tired and disheart- 
ened for the nonce, slipping, weakly struggling, into the 
pool from which they started, to try it again when the 
impelling force asserted itself. 

ear the rapids the dog would take his stand, and when 
the big fish had fairly started upward, dashed in and, 
seizing it by the back, endeavored to take it ashore. Then 
the fun began. The powerful fish flopped, floundered and 
desperately;struggled, throwing the water in sheets, while 
the dog, with vise-like jaws, endeavored to maintain his 
hold and back out with his prey. Seldom did he succeed 
without a break away, once, twice, thrice, but he was 
about as quick as the fish and immediately hitched on 
again, drifting down stream a little each time, when he 
succeeded in getting the salmon ashore, always taking it 
away from the water, even up quite asteep bank or into 
the brush, sufficiently far to insure its not flopping back 
again. The care he took in this respect was remarkable. 
Or it might be that the fish, breaking away, turned 
and made an arrowy flight for the pool below. Then 
there was an aquatic race worth seeing. Terror lent 
wings to the fins, while the dog, with unstable footing 
among the smooth stones, rushed through the flying 
water vainly endeavoring, with savage Junges, to get a 
tail hold, or any hold, until dog and fish plunged, ker- 
souse! into the pool among scores of waiting salmon that, 
suddenly crazed with fright at this awful irruption, 
dashed this way, that way, any way, up stream, down 
stream, making the water literally boil with the mad 
whirl of dog and dog salmon, while the former, wild with 
excitement, plunged his head under water and came up 
snorting in repeated, but not always vain, endeavor to 
fasten to the slippery and elusive fish. 

It was an enjoyable and exciting experience for the 
spectators, and very evidently for the dog, whatever it 
might have been forthe fish. After some experience, the 
favorite hold of the dog was the back fin, and notwith- 
standing the severe struggles of an 8 or 10-pound 
fish, I a sapoeteiy seen the dog maintain his hold, 
dragging the fish to safety. I should dislike to have that 
dog fasten to a fin of mine with that grip—I should have 
to along, too. 

mcerning.the club part of the dog salmon perform- 
ance, that’s easy. There’s no affidavit necessary. 

These salmon gradually turn white after being in fresh 
water, at least hundreds of them do, and the streams are 
lined with their dead bodies, Whether all such die before 
punning I know not—large numbers do. It may be that 

€@ majority of thedead are males, I suspect that this is 
80. They have ugly hooked teeth at the end of each jaw, 
andifa ane finger came into contact with these teeth 
there will ensue a sorrowful remembrance for many days. 
But there’s a heap about salmon that I don’t know. When 
I learn more perhaps I'll talk. The dog and club 7 is 
all right, 0, O, 

Wasuwerox, November, 


OUT OF A NEW JERSEY POND. 


PERSONS interested in angling and fish life generally 
who Eee to be present at the drawing off of Vree- 
land’s Pond on Wednesday and Thursday last were 
treated toa sight well worth witnessing. Vreeland’s Pond 
lies in a section of Passaic which is rapidly building up. 
It belonged to the Vreeland estate, but was some time ago 
purchased by a Mr. Kingsland, who with his two sons 
compose the Yantacaw Ice Company. This company has 
cut ice from the pond for a number of years and up to 
last year there was little complaint concerning the quality 
of the ice. The pondis fed by a brook which supplies 
several other ponds, and was inhabited by black bass and 
a number of small fish, These fish, together with what 
current the flowing stream contributed, kept the water in 
— condition, For many years it has been the almost 

aily resort of the angling fraternity of Passaic, and many 
good catches of fish have been made there. Two years 
ago it was noticed that the quality of the ice had deteri- 
orated, and last year the complaints were more pro- 
nounced. At times the ice seemed to have a decided 
fishy flavor. This was attributed to the existence in the 
water of a large quantity of German carp, which had 
come down a few years ago from a pond further up the 
stream. The ~~ were of both the scale and the leather- 
back variety. The pond was a considerable body of 
water and the owners did not care about undertaking the 
project of draining it, although they thought that such a 
process, with the removal of the fish and the cleaning of 
the bottom, would result in a better quality of ice. Two 
enterprising individuals, who thought they could make 
some money out of the sale of the fish, made an agree- 
ment with the owners of the pond to do the work neces- 
sary for the draining in return for the fish. The work 
was begun on Monday, and on Tuesday the water in the 
pond began to godown. On Wednesday it was pretty 
well down and it was apparent that there were plenty of 
fish to be had. 


The outlet of the pond flows under one of the public 
streets of Passaic, and for the purpose of preserving the 
fish for the market ascreen of fine mesh was erected under 
the arch. The latter was separated from the gate of the 
pond by a space of about a hundred feet and connected 
with it by a 3ft. pipe. As the water receded the fish soon 
found their way through this pipe in large numbers, and 
consequently were imprisone tween the dam of the 
pond and the arch. In order to protect as far as possible 
the game fish, the State Fish and Game Protector took a 
hand in the work of removing the fish. He ascertained 
that all the water was to be drawn off, and his first inten- 
tion was to erect a coffer dam in the pond and place in the 
inclosure all the game fish, in order that they might be 
liberated as soon as the pond began to fill again. But he 
soon ascertained that it was the intention of the owners 
to drain the pond again in the spring of the year, and 
that there was every likelihood that the territory former] 
covered with water would be turned into dry land. It 
was consequently useless to talk about saving the fish for 
the pond itself, and consequently the protector concluded 
to remove all the fish he could get hold of to some other 
ponds, where they would be of use to the angler. 

The sight on Wednesday was one affording a great deal 
of amusement. The residents of the Dundee section of 
Passaic, principally Poles and Hungarians, assembled in 
large numbers and proceeded to help themselves to the 
fish. The men to whom the fish really belonged had 
their hands full in keeping the crowds off, but could not 
succeed. There were about 3ft. of mud and about a 
hundred men were engaged in spearing carp or raking 
them ashore with rakes. Every once in a while one of 
these men took a tumble and found himself imbedded in 
soft mud and ooze to the great delight of the onlookers 
and frequently to the discomfiture of the principal actors 
in the scene. But on most occasions the men who met 
with these accidents paid little attention to them and 
proceeded in their quest after fish as if nothing had hap- 
pened. It wasa matter of comparative ease to capture 
the carp, on account of the sluggish movement of these 
fish, and there was little danger of any bass being cap- 
tured with any such crade contrivances as rakes or spears. 
When the carp had disappeared either in baskets or bar- 
rels or through the pipe into the inclosure between the 
dam and the arch of the street the fishermen turned their 
attention to the eels, which were found in considerable 
numbers in the mud. Digging the squirming eels out of 
the mud and securing them by persons standing in 3ft. 
of mud resulted in more fun for the large audience which 
watched the operations from the dry land. 

As no bass were being taken the work of the protector 
was easy enough on Wednesday, but he apprehended 
trouble on the tollowing day, when the fish were to be 
removed from the inclosure above referred to. He 
accordingly secured such assistance as was immediately 
necessary, and telegraphed for Wardens Riley and Tooker, 
who put in an appearance shortly afterward. It was 
evident that the Hungarians would make a raid on the 
inclosure during the = and for the purpose of prevent- 
ing the taking of bass the protector had the place watched 
all night. 

The work of removing the fish from the inclosure was 
begun on Thursday morning, but it was soon interfered 
with on account of the continual flow of water. The 
gate in the dam had been removed, as it was badl 
broken, and so this place was filled with bags of sand. 
This stopped the flow of water and the bottom of the in- 
closure soon presented a lively sight, being literally 
covered with a large number of fish all endeavoring to 
get away. Unfortunately the splashing in the mud 
done by men looking for carp in the pond above, which 
could not be stopped, forced large quantities of mud and 
sand into the inclosure and the fish were in an exhausted 
condition, which precluded the possibility of their being 
removed to any great distance. It was only by the use 
of fresh water and the greatest care that they were pre- 
served, This was attended by further difficulties caused 
by the cold weather, the nets used for taking out the fish 
being frequently covered with ice. . 

Some of the angling fraternity of Passaic requested the 
protector to place the fish where they would be of the 
most use to the people living in Passaic, and in order to 
comply with their wishes the protector decided to stock 
Westervelt’s Pond, a sheet of water of some eight acres, 
lying near Clifton. The first lot of bass removed con- 
sisted of ten cans. These were taken to Westervelt’s 
Pond. As the water had almost drained off, there was 
little difficulty in securing the rest. Ten cans, each hold- 


oe thirty to fifty fish, were then removed and taken 
to Pompton Lake, where they will be a welcome addition, 
as the lake had been run down on account of the 

amount of fishing done there. A large hogshead had 
been secured, and in this were placed such bass as could 
not very well be transported as far as Pompton on account 
of their size. About twenty bass, weighing anywhere 
from 2 to 4lbs., were placed in this tank and removed to 
Westervelt’s Pond. 

It was impossible to keep an accurate account of the bass 
removed, but their weight is estimated at nearly 1,000lbs., 
and of these only three were lost, and these were in amor- 
ibund condition when taken out of the water, having been 
jammed against the screen, 

On Wednesday 1,800Ibs. of carp were removed by the’ 
men who were entitled to them, and about a dulios if 
not larger quantity by the poachers. On Thursday at 
least four tons of carp were removed and 500|bs. of silver- 
sides and eels, Silversides are not supposed to be good 
eating, but they found a ready market in Dundee, 

One important fact was definitely established by the 
draining of the pond, and that is that the presence of 
carp is destructive to the life of black bass. It has fre- 
quently been argued that carp would annihilate the bass 
on account of the carp eating the spawn of the bass, but 
this is perhaps the first case in which this was proven 
beyond the shadow of doubt. Vreeland Pond has always 
been a good pond for black bass of the large-mouthed 
variety. The absence of rocks and the little sand to be 
found made the pond unsuitable to the small-mouthed 
bass, but it was just what was wanted by the big-mouthed 
fish. They thrived year after year, and although fre- 
quently the shores of the pond were almost lined 
with anglers the supply continued. The bass taken on 
Thursday were all 2 years old and not one was less 
than 10in. in length. There were no bass of last year’s or 
this year’s spawning, showing conclusively that the carp 
had eaten up every particle of bass spawn during the past 
two years. The bass stands no show with the carp, as the 
lumbering carp grovels in the mud and crawls into the 
nest, where he is secure from the bass, whose weapon is 
situated on his back, being the sharp fin so frequently 
used for disemboweling fish at which the bass gets a 
chance. ; 

The carp taken were nearly all of the variety known as 
the scale carp, there being comparatively few leather- 
backs. Their number was enormous, but their size was 
smaller than might have been expected, there being very 
few specimens weighing 15 or 20lbs., although there were 
hundreds weighing over 10lbs. Only one goldfish was 
taken and one perch, and there was no sign of any pick- 


= or pike.—Charles A. Shriner in Paterson Chronicle, 
. 8. 


ADIRONDACK OTTER3. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

In the summer of 1592, while I was at Number Town, 
Lewis county, in a discussion on the subject of Adiron- 
dack fur bearing animals, Mr. Fenton, proprietor of the 
Fenton House, an old time woodsman of more than 4 
half century’s experience, expressed an opinion that 
otters in many portions of the Adirondacks were as 
‘plentiful as they ever were,” which statement I received 
with several grains of allowance. The experience of 
many years in the Adirondack woods had led me to be- 
lieve that the otter had become a somewhat rare animal 
in the lakes and streams of even the more remote por- 
tions of the woods. 

In the fall of 1894, however, { became convinced that 
the views of Mr. Fenton were not far from correct. That 
season I spent ten days at Hutchins’s camp (Bonney’s old 
place) on the Chain Lakes, located in townships 17 and 
18, Hamilton and Essex counties, during which time our 
party saw five otters, two of which were shot at, but 
neither was secured. The day oe my arrival at 
the camp a gentleman stopping there called my attention 
to two animals that were swimming near an island in 
Third Lake, and a glance through a field glass showed 
them to be otters, one of them a very large one. 

Early the following morning when paddling through 
Second Lake I saw an otter swimming within 30yds. of 
the boat, and as it rose in the water to get a good look at 
us [ sent a shot after it, which the guide thought struck 
it. The water where the otter disappeared was very deep 
and we were unable to see bottom, so could not tell 
whether or not the otter was killed, at all events we saw 
nothing more of it. On the afternoon of the same day 
game protector Jsaac Kenwell, who came in the woods 
with us, saw an otter eating a trout on a partly sub- 
merged log on the shore of Grassy Pond, a small pond 
connected with the Chain Lakes. Kenwell shot at this 
one, and a trail of blood on the log and in the water 
showed that the shot took effect, but he was unable to 
find the game. The trout was a 2lbs. female, laden with 
spawn nearly ripe. Two days later on Jackson Pond, an- 
other small sheet of water connected with the Chain 
Lakes, guide Carlos Hutchins and I saw an otter swim- 
ming quite near the shore and disappear under some over- 
hanging black alders. We waited some time for it to 
show up, but it did not, and we were unable to get ashot.. 
As the places where these animals were seen were quite: 
long distances apart itis not probable that we saw the 
same otter several times. The fact of our having seen 
five otters in broad daylight in less than one week in one 
locality is sufficient evidence to me that they must be 
quite abundant in that part of the Adirondacks, too abun- 
dant by far for the welfare of the trout in the Chain 
Lakes. 8s. 

Troy, N. Y., Nov. 30. 


News for the Lake George Trout Fishers. 


THE following will be good news for those who like to 
indulge in the lake trout fishing in Lake George: The 
Lake George Steamboat Co., realizing the necessity of 
more adequate facilities for early and late transportation 
on the lake, purchased this year the steamer Mohican. 
With the idea of accommodating the early trout fishers, 
as well as for other purposes, the Mohican will commence 
her season of 1896 shortly after the month of May has 
opened; she will run from Caldwell to Baldwin and re- 
turn twice daily, calling at all landings on signal. 


Game Laws in Brief. 

Tue Game Laws in Brief, current edition, sold everywhere, has 
new game and fish laws for more than thirty of the States. It covers 
the entire country, is carefully prepared, and gives all that shooters 

nd anglers require. See advertisement. 
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THE BLIND ANGLER OF HADLEY. 


Mr. CLARENCE E. Hawks, who is popularly known as 

the “blind poet of New England,” and whose verses are 
ee and journals, has just issued 
a volume of collated poems, under the title of ‘‘Pebbles 
and Shells,” which has hit the public taste exactly, the 
first edition being sold before it came off the press. 
Its contents are presented in six parts, devoted respect- 
ome and first to nature, second to war and patriotism, 
(including that graphically heroic poem entitled “The 
Last Charge at Gettysburg”), the third to love, the fourth 
to thoughts of childhood, the fifth to idyls of New Eng- 
land, and the sixth to miscellaneous effusions. The vol- 
ume is delightfully original all through, and its title is in 
touch with the proclivities of those who love nature. 

Sportsmen in particular will read it with keen sym- 
pathy and at once become eager purchasers as soon as 
ever they understand that the interesting young author 
is not only an expert angler, but that the deprivation of 
his eyesight came from a charge of shot in the face while 
he was afield with a companion, and that this calamity 
followed the amputation of a leg which had been injured 
by jumping a fence. 

Although so seriously handicapped, his ardor is not at 
all abated, and he sings and recites again with cheery 
voice the active parts he has enacted; and all the time his 
sunny pictures seem the more vivid for being physiolog- 
ically developed in the dark! One thing is certain, and 
no less remarkable, that few habitues of the mountain 
streams which thread his native hills in northwestern 
Massachusetts are more deft in casting the fly or worm, 
or handling a captive fish and bringing it to creel. We 
can conceive it to be simple enough for a blind man tosit 
in a punt and fish over the side with a hand line, but 
trout fishing enlists more active faculties. This marvel- 
ous gift of young Hawks, which seems to centralize and 
stimulate all the remaining senses to supply the ones de- 
— is certainly inexplicable; and it applies to all his 
walks and pursuits in life. The loss of his eyesight seems 
rather to enhance and intensify the pleasure which the 
other perceptive faculties afford. A psychological analy- 
sis of this rare gift is given in a preliminary chapter of 
the book, as well as a biographical sketch of the author, 
whose life history is phenomenal and intensely interest- 


ing. 

The volume is illustrated by Elbridge Kingsley, one of 
the most eminent artists of his guild, and the introductory 
chapter is by Charles Hallock, the pioneer editor of 
FOREST AND STREAM, 

Altogether it is the most attractive book of poems that 
has been issued in many a year, and would be a fitting asso- 
ciate in the library for Isaac McLellan’s ‘‘Poems of the 
Rod and Gun.” It is being circulated in zesthetic ey 
circles, and the author has already received an autograp 
congratulation from ex-Secretary Robert P. Lincoln. It 
is published by the Picturesque Pub. Co., Northampton, 
Mass. Price $1.50. H 
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California’s New Salmon Station. 


BAIRD, Cal., Nov. 30.—An event has occurred this season 
in California which will probably revolutionize the work of 
salmon breeding on the Pacific coast. It is the establish- 
ment by the State Fish Commission of their station on Bat- 
tle Creek near Ball’s Ferry, and the phenomenal success 
which has attended their operations at that point during 
the last month. Salmon eggs have never been taken before 
in this country so quickly, so easily-and with so little ex- 
pense as they ave just been taken by the State at Battle 
Creek. A comparatively very small force of men took 
10,000,000 eggs in eighteen days and within a period of 
twenty-one days in all. The creek below the rack was a 
moving mass of ripe fish. It took but three men to haul the 
seine, and they caught aT fish the first haul to keep the 
force at work the rest of the day taking their eggs. Such 
expeditious and inexpensive salmon spawning was never 
known in this country, and probably not in the world. 

The discovery of this extraordinary place for taking 
salmon eags and the turning of it to practical useis due to 
Mr. John P. Babcock, the chief deputy of the California Fish 
Commission, who recommended it to the Commission, who 
in their turn showed their wisdom and foresight by adopt- 
ing Mr. Babcock’s recommendation aud building the station 
this last summer. 

This station will doubtless be able in future to stock both 
the Sacramento and the Columbia with fall run eggs, but it 
must not be forgotten in this connection that it is the sum- 
mer fish that support most of the great canneries of the 
Sacramento and the Columbia, so that however great the 
success of the Battle Creek Station may be, the United States 
Station at Baird on the McCloud River, which is the only 
station on the Pacific slope which turns out any large num- 
ber of eggs from the summer run of Quinnat or Chinook 
salmon, will still have an excuse for its existence. 

LIVINGSTON STONE. 


Che Fennel, 


FIXTURES. 


BENCH SHOWS. 
1896, 

Feb. 19 to 22.—Westminster Kennel Club's twentieth annual dog 
show, Madison Square Garden, New York. James Mortimer, a. 

March 10 to 13.—Chicago.—Mascoutah Kennel Club's bepch w. 
John L. Lincoln, Sec’y. 

March 17 to 20.—St. Louis Kennel Club's show, 8t. Louis. W. 
Hutchinson, Sec’y. 

April 20 to 23 —New England Kennel Club’s twelfth annual show. 
D. E. Loveland, Sec’y. 








FIELD TRIALS. 
1896. 
Jan. 20.—Bakersfield, Cal.—Pacific Coast Field Trial Club. J. M. 


f, pax * 
an. 20.—West Point, Miss.—U. 8. F. T. C. trials. W. B. Stafford, 
*y. 
Feb. 3.—West Point, Miss.—Southern F. T. C. seventh annual trials. 
T. M. Brumby, *y. 
Feb. 10 or later.—West Point, Miss.—The Field Trial Champion 
tion’s first trial. W. B. Stafford, Sec’y. 
— 2.—Morris, Man.—Mani:oba Field Trials Club. John Wootton, 
y- ; 


Business. 


I soLp the two dogs advertised in Formst anp Stream, namely, Mol- 
trials, 


leen (Henmore Shamrock—Daisy), winner, divided third I. 8 
1 and Alice Kent ( uin—Onota Belle), winner - pay prizes, 
to ° 


. Bernon Ogden, of Chicago, CHENEY, 
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COON HUNTING IN CONNECTICUT. 


In those days, back in the 50s, I was but a lad in my 
teens, living in that rugged section of the State adjacent 
the Naugatuck River where I became acquainted with 
that wh ed, genial old gentleman, Squire Calvin 
L., who d ted in chasing to those ever alert little 
animals, coons, and with whom I experienced my first 
knocks and bruises, together with sundry contusions inci- 
dent to an all night among fallen timbers, tangled myr- 
tles and jagged boulders, not to mention the many sur- 
prises from hidden burrows, which occasionally would 
swallow a leg, often threaten the whole boy, and seldom 
failed to test the strength of my vertebra. 

It was only in these rustic surroundings that I found 
coons holding their entertainments, or if they ventured 
far from home it was only for a short vacation of pleas- 
ure—maybe on a trip to some neighboring creek to in- 
dulge in a little recreation at frogging, or perchance to 
some nearby cornfield to sample the succulent ears in the 
general interest of coondom and theirown; at all events, 
whatever fancy stirred their brains, they always kept an 
eye on things at home in their mountain fastness, seem- 
ingly that in case of failure in their outside speculftion 
they could have the satisfaction of being the possessors of 
a home to return to, and thus avoid being I+ ft out in the 
world, subject to its cold charities, of which their appre- 
ciation for seemed but small in its most magnified pre- 
sentments; but, like the higher order of animals, they did 
sometimes make a mistake in calculation, and it was such 
an occurrence that Squire Calvin and myself, in the new 
combine, were permitted to appear upon the scene. 

The Squire had often talked about a coon hunt, and had 
ae about as much coon into my head as it could well 

old. I was fairly aroused with the idea by his faithful 
description of how Tiger could tree them and then kill 
them when they were shaken to the ground; and what an 
easy thing for a lad like me, ‘‘so fond of climbing,” to go 
into the tree and shake them off, and then to get down 
and see Tiger finish them, sometimes two or three in one 
evening. 

That settled it, I must go a-coon hunting and see my 
intimate friend old Tiger in his glory. Only a few 
weeks more when on some suitable night we were to go 
and I was to be informed in time to be on hand. 

Now, my friend Tiger was a good dog, worthy of the 
name of friend. He was good every way, and hissense of 
propriety and duty was never questioned by any boy in 
the village. He would mind his own business and be con- 
tented with so doing; but if set upon by dogs of less sense 
he always came out best. It is told to his credit he saved 
the house of his master from being burned to the ground 
by pulling the clothes from his master’s bed and escort- 
ing him to a fire well under way in the kitchen, where 
in a few moments more it would have been beyond con- 
trol. On another occasion he aroused} his master in a 
similar way and stealthily led-him to a stable in time to 
save the horses from thieves, who fied from the unlocked 
door without having secured their booty. 

To him coon hunting seemed to be conducted upon prin- 
ciples instinctively and peculiarly his own, as I never 
heard that any one ever trained Tiger; but that he had no 
peer in all New England for this sport all who knew him 
will willingly vouch. Then here was to be the new com- 
bine—the Squire, myself and Tiger. After waiting a 
full moon or more the time seemed favorable—corn was 
big enough to tempt coons, and report was that one field 
had received their visits, as the ears plainly showed their 
work, And the damp night so long waited for had ar- 
rived, and the Squire had located a field of corn, one 
lying well upon the side of the bluff back of the present 
village of B. F., a field which looked well advanced, with 
adjacent large timber upon the one side, the home of 
coons—so reported—with a good growth of small trees 
below and on the opposite side of the cornfield. This 
would afford excellent retreat and a7 could be easily 
climbed whenever a coon should be silly enough to ven- 
ture there in our presence. 

Ten o'clock, the hour of starting, was announced by 
the Squire. Supper being over, the Squire and myself 
busied ourselves cleaning up an old single-barrel muzzle- 
loader, looking up ammunition, getting candles for the 
old tin lantern, putting up luncheon and a bottle of hard 
cider, walking to and fro waiting for the hour of 10 to be 
rung out on the gong within the 7ft. clock standing in the 
corner of the kitchen—did time «ver move so slowly or 
hang half so pare 

At length the little gray horse was brought out all sad- 
died and bridled, as the first move; then Tiger caught the 
fever and begged and coaxed for us to wait no longer, and 
as the night was quite dark and a fog was settled over the 
lowlands, we concluded to make the start without waiting 
the full time of 10 o’clock, and thus we departed at 9:45, 
the horse carrying the Squire, the lantern (not lighted), 
the gun, ammunition and luncheon, while myself and 
Tiger ran along together beside the horse—all in the high- 
est glee, with a clear mile and three-quarters before us. 
After the usual stumbling and interruptions to be found 
on @ country road on a dark night, we at length reached 
the turn and left the main river road, following one bear- 
ing toward the woods, with knolls and hills rapidly suc- 
ceeding one another, until at length we reached the bars 
on §8.’s farm which stood guard to an ancient cart path 
leading off across the lots into denser darkness, ere 
the Squire called a halt and gave me his load; then, 
dismounting, hitched the little gray; then calling Tiger 
to him he caressed the dog and talked to him for a 
moment, telling him “he was a good dog, and must 
show up a good lot of coons.” Turning to me he said: 
**You take the lantern and keep the door closed so as 
not to lose the candles. I willcarry the gun. The lunch- 
eon we will leave right here, All ready? Now move 
carefully and still.” And as we, a procession of three, 
moved to the timber line above the cornfield, the quiet 
was almost painful. At length, reaching a knoll above 
the cornfield, which was faintly outlined below us, Tiger 
was bid to ‘Go look ’em,” and the Squire and myself took 
seats near to each other and awaited further develop- 
ments. Ten, fifteen, twenty minutes passed, and no re- 
port, not a sound; but as the Squire and myself were 
eres our disappointment the faithful Tiger re- 
turned an us to go up the hill toward the timber, 
in all probability recollecting some former experience 
thereabouts. We unhesitatingly did as indicated, as we 
must have a coon near that place, —_ disappoint- 
ment met us where we had pictured so much success. We 
were out for coons, and we must go to where they were, 


here, 
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The dog was let go again, and we followed among the 
trees into the woods where darkness was made darker, 
over roots and broken limbs of trees, with no pack to 

ide us. Moving on until well up the bluff, halting a 
‘ew moments here and there, we moved as silently as 
possible. When the dog returned he was _ dis- 
patched further up the bluff. The Squire and myself 
took seats on a tallen tree and awaited the sound of a 
start with expectant ears, the Squire whispering, “This 
beats all; this is good ground for ‘em; they are always 

But if they get started for the big Jedge there will 
be no use of spending much time with ’em, for every coon 
that gets in there isasafe coon sure. I suppose just to 
our left for a hundred rods or so I have run in a dozen 
under that ledge and never got one out up to this day. 
Hark! Hear that? Mark thesound! That is Tige anda 
coon, but only a track yet. There he goes! Now he sees 
him and is close on to him! But ain’t he hazing him! 
Tige never barks like that unless he has had a sight of the 
animal, He understands that if he rushes him he won’t 
run far before he trees. But it will sui: me just as well 
if he turns a little further down the hill, for if he gets 
into one of those big chestnuts up there he is about as 
good as lost to us unless we camp till morning, as they 
are too big for you to climb and thick enough at the top 
to shelter any amount of coons such a night as this.” 

I felt a little anxious to be a-moving, but the Squire 
said, ‘“‘No, just wait; I’ll tell you when to start, Tige will 
give the signal when to come, let him alone for that. 
Only last fall I had one up that big shingle oak just over 
there (pointing close across my nose) in the gully, and I 
got him, a big dog coon, the darkest colored one I ever 
saw. I maneuvered ali — around that tree, but no go, 
I had w wait till daylight. Then!—we must be going 
now,” 

And go we did, with the Squire chatting on: ‘‘And 
then I shot him. It took three charges to knock him out, 
but I did it. The rascal got away out on the largest limb 
he could find, one that runs out on the down-hill side, as 
far away from the ground as he could well do, and the 
nearest I could get to him left me to shoot straight up in 
the air, and the: limb was a good shield for him, but the 
second shot made him hitch along a little, and I got the 
next charge in all right, and down he came.” 

Tiger was now barking in good earnest, doubling his 
former efforts, and at a much higher key, the Squire 
urging ‘“‘more speed” and puffing loudly, ‘‘He is either in 
a tree or under that ledge, and I am afraid under that 
ledge, for Tige don’t bark right. Now you follow close 
tome. I know the ground and can go straight to him.” 

“But why not light up the lantern,” I suggested, which 
only brought fo the reply: ‘That won’t do, for if 
— sees the light he will stop barking before we get to 

im.” 

And so we stumbled and burried, and I took my first 
genuine ‘‘header” over a rolling stone and laid low listen- 
= the rattle of the old gun as itfetched up against an 
oak sapling, and heard the Squire grunt as a fallen limb 
doubled him with a blow below the belt; but I was up 
and to the rescue just in time to hear again the fierce 
bark of Tiger, which sounded just a little to the left, only 
a few rods further on, when Squire Calvin ordered ‘‘less 
haste,” the wind being much taken out of him climbing 
° steep and rough bluff covered with stones innumer- 

le. 


I willingly amet the new and better tactics, as I too 
was getting a little short of breath and much heated, the 
sweat starting freely; but we did not stop, only let up a 
little; and here we were close to Tiger, as he whined not 
arodaway. The Squire with saddened words said, ‘I 
fear itis allup. That blasted coon has played it on us, 
He is in that aa sure.” And so it was. There we 
were standing under its overhanging side and there was 
Tiger throwing the dirt and gravel over the leaves at a 
rate that would have done credit to a steam digger. We 
lighted the lantern and by its dim raysexp! the situa- 
tion. There was the rock, as big as a meeting house, 
with a cavern under one side of it which I easily crawled 
into for several feet; and there were burrows extending 
from its several sides with no visible means of finding the 
other end of either of them. After spending a full half 
hour punching sticks into the one which claimed 
contained the coon, and with no better result, we deter- 
mined to let that coon remain. 

The Squire coaxed the dog to follow, and after taking a 
good look with the aid of the lantern at the big specter- 
like figures and shadows before us, we blew out the light 
in the lantern and took steps on our course tu the smaller 
timber below, where we hunted without results for near] 
an hour when we concluded to retrace oursteps nemnowend, 
believing we had all the coons out of the woods for 
the time being, but agreeing to come again at no distant 
date; and so journeyed on to the horse at the bars, where 


"the Squi phates dd 

e Squire being hun and dry proposed a lunch, 
which was quickly sand to and as quickly consummat- 
ed, thus doing away with that much of the load. Lunch- 
eon being over the bars were let down and the Squire 
mounted the gray and took possession of the lantern ‘and 
gun, and leading the way started on the road homeward 
with saddening a that the new combine had 
utterly failed in their expedition. 

Moving on in sad procession, we had not gone to exceed 
a quarter of a mile when Tiger quickly left my side where 
he had been trotting along and bounded over the low, half 
tumbled down stone wall topped up with a few rails d la 
Virginia, he gave voice which was fast crossing the pas- 
ture. The Squire reined up with true military precision, 
and we both listened with hopes rising to catch the sound 
of conflict. : 

‘Coon, sure,” came from the Squire. 

‘Ours, sure,” said I. 

“There!” says the Squire, “that is something like it. 
That is our coon. No ledges there. Just you trot to the 
bars at the foot of the next rise and let me through and 
we will cooper that fellow.” My part was quickly done 
even at the trot. 

On the o a side of this pasture not forty rods from 
us was a -sized brook, which led into a small pond 
some 200 rods below, but which from long neglect showed 
only a tumbled down heap of an old stone dam, but it suf- 
ficiently stopped the water course to cause 2 or 8ft. of 
water to cover nearly a quarter of an acre of poorland. In 
front, and as our course lay, across this brook was a high 
bank as steep as the roofs of the houses hereabouts, and 
this bank was covered for a few rods with a thick growth 
of very tall hemlocks with branches from the ground up- 
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ward, woven and interwoven to an apparent impenetrable 
thicket. Into this thicket Tiger had made his way, and 
was 7 ones the news = high ai and ——. the 
pasture by a footpath we were hurrying along straight to 
the brook, which we heard murmuring in front of us. 
Here we hitched the gray and prepared for active service. 
The campaign had actually — The dog, hearing us 
so near, stopped barking, and we had to wait in silence 
forseveral minutes, when again the sound came forth just 
in front of us and only a short distance in the thicket. 
Having taken a careful bearing we made a bee line across 
the brook, and climbed the bank on our hands and knees 
over the slippery, spongy soil, to where we found Tiger in 
high spirits, his head pointed up the body of the largest 
tree near us, his forefeet resting on a limb and his body 
supported by bis hindfeet, which rested in the mud. In 
this position Tiger exhausted his knowledge of climbing, 
and the only thing which prevented him from going to 
the top of that tree before we arrived was the fact that it 
was a race impossibility, he not being ‘“‘built that way.” 

What seemed to us on the road as being dark had sud- 
denly changed to greater darkness among the hemlocks, 
and a more uncomfortable night for discerning objects 
could scarcely be selected. 

After vain effort to gain any point of observation from 
the ground, it was decided for me to climb the tree, which 
I found to be but the work of a few moments, as the 
limbs were thick on every side of the tree. After getting 
well up toward the top, where the limbs were surprisingly 
slender, the Squire concluded to interview me, and lead 
off with “‘Hadn’t you best cut you a gad to punch him off 
with? Do you see him? Where is he? here will he 
fall?” etc., without giving me breath or time to answer, 
when by mistake I missed a limb and caused the slender 
top of the tree to-wave, which revealed to my gaze the 
coveted animal just above my head, and then for the first 
time I attempted to forward my answers to the Squire’s in- 
terrogatories. 

This being all satisfactory, the Squire said ‘All right, 
come down, and we will make a little preparation, and I 
will provide you with a gad.” I did so and received the 
gad from the Squire, sharpened at one end in the most 
approved style, together with a fist full of gravel to be 
dropped at the point where the coon was to land after 
being punched to my satisfaction with the gad, that 
Tiger and his master might be in an advantageous posi- 
tion to make his short stay very uncomfortable upon 
landing on our shore. 

With the parting salute from the Squire, ‘“‘Look well to 
our footing and don’t touch him until you have located 
ige and me, and then give it to him,” I left the Squire 
and wound myself and the gad spirally among the 
branches to my first position near the top of the tree; but 
not being able to see the animal as before, I ventured a 
few limbs above, when I managed to get another and a 
better view of the big black bunch above me and only 
: or 10ft. away, but where the size of the limbs decreased 
ast. 


Upon examination of my footing, I dropped my first 
pebble to let the Squire know I was all right, and followed 
it up with a second and third, after which I received 
assurance all was ‘‘in readiness,” and I began to critically 
examine the object above as to what part of his anatomy 
I should bestow my efforts on, when it suddenly occurred 
to me that there were several pairs of eyes, and upon fur- 
ther examination I located four eyes, which seemed too 
many for one coon; and that tail, that is a coon’s tail; 
and now it seems I can see better—yes, there are two tails! 
Oh yes, that accounts for it—two tails, four eyes; those are 

two coons. Having unraveled this much I reported to 
~ the Squire (after retreating a limb or two to a more 
secure place), who advised ‘‘a careful inspection before 
beginning, and then if one can be knocked out and leave 
the other there send him down.” 

_I carefully moved upward to my former position to 
carry out the wishes of the Squire and if possible secure 
the two coons; so, selecting the best — at my com- 
mand, I sought out the weakest point for attack, and tomy 
surprise the number of tails had increased to three, plainly 
visible with the aid of a very uncertain light. This was 
‘‘a poser.” Having made this discovery, I hesitated about 
opening so large a pot to one dog, and quietly descended 
to the ground for further — with the Squire, who 
seemed not a little impatient at the slow way I wasdoing 
business; but after the situation was fully understood 
the Squire proposed that we light up the lantern and 
make ourselves as comfortable as possible and await the 
coming of daylight, which he calculated would be due 
in about two to two and one-half hours—if the fog lifted. 

“It is like this,” he said, “if we should knock two or 
three coons to the ground at once we would loose some 
if not all of them; but if we wait until light then wecan 
shoot ’em with prospects of getting all of ’em. At any 
rate, we can better attend to their cases. Now you just 

et a dry place and I will hang the lamp on a twig, and 
ige and me will put in for a little rest right here.” 

is counsel prevailed, and after a half hour of rest on 

a rough stone near the foot of the tree I concluded to 
make another ascent and see how things were getting on 
during my absence, as Tiger had already taken his seat 
at the holly of the tree and showed considerable anxiety 
about things above, and without doubt thinking we were 
taking things too —_ so, smoothing his noble head, I 
crawled partly over him and commenced my windin 
ascent, but when only about one-half way up I h 
something scratching along on the darkened side of the 
‘tree just above me, and soon by the aid of the reflected 
light below I was able to see the retreating forms of coons 
going my way toward the top of the tree, and being able 
to confirm my previous estimate as to number, and in this 
order the procession proceeded until we reached about 
our former position, but finding the limbs quite too small 
for a comfortable seat, I returned a short distance and 
| eeepc upon the first respectable-sized limb, and from 

ere reported to the Squire the condition of things, but 
I did not receive any response. Here, then, I determined 
to await the coming of light. 

To describe either my mental anxiety or my physical 
suffering as I sat there alone would fill several pages. The 
only sound that greeted my ears as I was there roosting 
between coons and earth was the occasional crowing of 
some comfortable rooster at his home, the barking of 
some pet dog and the deep and regular snoring of the 
Squire, who had sprawled himself on as many boughs of 
the hemlocks as were available to serve as couch to his 
tired limbs, where sleep had claimed him for a time. 

But here my duties were multiplying with my reveries, 


The family above were anxious to go down, and it became 
my duty to escort them back to the top of the tree several 
times, and the intervals of these trips were growing 
shorter and shorter, until I found it necessary to roost a 

g higher, but where the comforts of a good limb had to 
cS dispensed with. At length by presuming a little I 
fancied it growing a little lighter, and the cocks and the 
dogs were being heard from in many directions, which, 
after mature thought and considerable deliberation, in- 
duced me to return to the ground and attempt the rather 
difficult task of awaking the Squire. It wasa job—he 
held on to his part well, but I succeeded in arousing him 
and gave him my latest experience, which I concluded 
with a request that we shoot those animals as early as 
convenient. 

The Squire moved but slowly at first, but after hearing. 
about one-half I had said guessed it was best, and pro- 
ceeded to rub his eyes and kick out sundry cross-cut kinks 
in his nearly benumbed limbs, when suddenly coming to 
he revealed the truth, “‘I declare, I think I fell asleep.” 
Then consulting the bull’s-eye watch in his hand by the 
dim light of the nearly extinct lantern, he declared “‘it 
ought to be getting a little light, and we must be on the 
sharp lookout for our game.” 

Just here Tiger got excited and tried all sides of the 
tree and growled, while the Squire put in a fresh candle 
and — the door of the lantern, throwing the full 
rays of one candle power of light up the tree and closely 
squinting up after it; when for the first time he got a view 
of the family I had stood guard over for so many anxious 
moments, 


As soon as the light struck them they had hastily com- 
menced an upward movement which was quite familiar 
to me, and possibly expecting that the Weake would 
follow them asI had been doing, or possibly somewhat 
confused, they had mistaken the Squire for me and were 
afraid of the transformation scene below. At this new 
experience the Squire continued to kick out the remain- 
ing portion of kinks first from one leg and then from the 
other, remarking by way of accompaniment, “Now you 
had better go up after that lot, and if light enough you 
had better take the gun with you, a part of the way at 
least, and stay by those fellows, for it looks to me as 
though they wanted to come down (a fact long before 
known to me), and if you can’t keep ‘em up, let em have 
it from the gun all ina bunch, and between you, the 
gun and Tige and me, we stand a good show for some 
coon meat, but understand, it is only if you fail to keep 
them up to the top.” 

This I thought well of, as it would be a prize shot for 
an amateur to kill three coons at once, and with this idea 
in my mind I took the run and climbed the tree again, 
with a firm determination to empty that gun at them if 
they proved in the least disobedient to my orders to keep 
quiet; and I speculated as to about the probable distance 
that charge would land me should I lose my grip on the 
hemlock, but at no place could I see the animals in good 
position to carry out my plans under circumstances that 
would permit me to trust that gun to my shoulder. The 


limbs were small, the footing bad, the gun too long for. 


the brush; so after due consideration I secured the 
among the limbs, where I left it and climbed above on a 
tour of inspection, when I found the family safely collect- 
ed about as high up as it was safe to venture, and while 
I stood there examining them and speculating on the 
light and prospects of seeing them from the ground with 
a view to shooting, one more daring than the rest sprang 
over my’ head and went tumbling from limb to limb, 
while I hallooed to the Squire to look out for him, and 
speculating if he would knock the old gun out of the tree 
and who would get killed by it. 

Tiger and his master were near where the coon landed, 
and foratime it was riotous doing; things were mixed 
up with man, dog and coon, which was revealed to me b 
sounds of ‘‘take ’em,” crash, snap, a growl, and a splas 
in the water of the brook, first of the coon and dog as 
one, and the man on top. 

Taking in the whole situation, my comments were that 
it was a piece of good geueralship on the part of the coon 
to get to the brook, while I could hear that “‘take em, 
Tige,” growing fainter and further away. 

T wanted to be there myself, but this was not my part; 
I was a home guard and the combine was for a time 
broken - Fearing further loss from above, I got the 
gun and laid low for the remainder of the family; with 
one arm around the tree and with the gun resting on my 
shoulder, with one hand only to work the gun, I awaited 
their coming in fear. I did not have long to wait. They 
were restless and kept a continuous moving about, and 
the light had now got strong enough to be able to keep a 
fair record of their doings, when seeing them both to- 
gether with heads well up, I calculated it would be my 
last chance and I poked, instead of being able to sight, 
the gun as near at them asI could guess. It was not a 
good fair shot, but it was now or never, so I let it go— 
fully thirty feet of fire, which for an instant lighted up 
the top of that tree in royal style, producing a sound that 
might have been mistaken for a_ powder mill explosion, 
and as for me I was busy. I had the biggest job of my 
life. I had all I could take care of to keep in that tree 
and not lose the gun; in fact, it become a matter of 
quick calculation about going along with those coons. I 
saw them as they Sane by me and quite too close for 
comfort, but my hope rose as I believed I had killed two 
coons anyway. 

I hastened down as quickly as possible to gather them 
in, which happy event did not come off just then, for 
after a search of every nook and cover there were no 
dead coons to be found, and I laid the gun in sadness by 
the side of the old tin lantern and pronounced them a 
happy pair, and then slid down the track taken by the 
Squire to the brook below; then followed the brook to 
the pond further below, where Tiger and the coon had 
just landed; the coon in his last agonies and poor Tige 
about tired out and partially drowned. 

Looking around I espied the Squire on the “ee side 
of the pond hole, where he was emptying his ts and 
wringing his stockings. Espying me at about the same 
instant, he invited me to cross the stream~below and 
‘“bring the coon,” all of which directions I carried out. 
As soon as within talking distance, ‘‘What did you kill?” 
was asked by the Squire, who avowed he saw forty feet 
of fire come out of the top of the coon tree, and con- 
tinued, ‘“‘Tige had a hard time, and he had it all alone 
most of the time. I could not get te him or be of any 
service to him, as the coon kept to the brook, where the 
stones were slippery and where the brook in places 


was quite deep, and that —— coon was always in the 
wrong place, and they traveled too fast for me to keep up 
with them; but when they struck deeper water at the 
pond that coon did his best to drown Tige”—and turning 
to the dog (who had just stretched himself at his master’s 
feet) he says to poor, tired Tiger, ‘‘He wa’n’t coon enough 
—not that fellow, was he, Tige? No, you good old fellow, 
I'll bet ten dollars, at odds of two to one, that there sin’t 
a dog except Tige in the township that could have saved 
that coon.” Then, picking up the coon, he proposed to 
“eo back and try for the others,” and back we went, 
leaving one coon in company with the horse, but no other 
coon could be found; and as we were all well tired it was 
thought best to go home; but Tiger, who had been nosi 
around, suddenly started off and was soon at the end oj 
the old dam, where he began barking. I ran down there, 
to find him trying to get in among a mass of old rocks and 
logs, which at some time had formed a portion of the old 
dam. Calling Tiger off from the unpromising venture 
the combine were soon all gathered about the horse, pack- 
ing traps for home. 

t was now daylight, and with gun, lantern and one 
coon, the Squire and myself on the little gray, we moved 
on. A more dilapidated, dirty and mud-covered pair of 
hunters never set themselves up for public gaze; and itso 
happened that we were just in time to see all the earl; 
risers along the highway, and to be by them seen as well, 
and it was a great relief.to arrive at the Squire’s barn, 
where we felt the exhibition was over. 

If I am to be pardoned for telling so much about my 
first coon hunt I may at some future time tell of subse- 
quent hunts along with the Squire and his faithful Tiger. 

Sip BROMLEY, 


The St. Louis Kennel Club. 


THE organization of the St. Louis Kennel Club shouid 
give an added impetus to canine interests in the West in 
ne and to the same interests in general. About 

fteen years ago St. Louis was the center of action of the 
canine interests in the West, and in certain respects it 
was inferior to none notably in the length and breadth of 
its practical sportsmanship, it geographically being within 
easy reach of the great natural game preserves of Amer- 
ica, Missouri possessed its own abundance of game and 
fish, and it was but a few hours’ ride to the great chicken 
grounds of the North, the quail grounds of the South, the 
wildfowl shooting in every direction. No city is more 
favorably situated for the healthy enjoyment of sport 
with rod, dog and gun. While the practical side of 
sportsmanship had not lessened, there was an a 
concerning the competitive features of the dog world, and 
the educational advancement of the public at large which 
comes from public exhibitions and competitions. 

The new club is formed on specially sound financial 
ines, ones worthy of the consideration of other o - 
izations of a similar character. The stock of the club is 
capitalized at $3,000, divided into 300 shares at $10 each. 
Ownership of one or more shares constitutes membership, 
and as the shares are non-forfeitable and non-assessable, 
it is a much more desirable and satisfactory arrangement 
than any system of initiation fee and quarterly dues that 
could have been devised. But a few shares remain un- 
taken. In the membership are the names of gentlemen 
famous in the financial, social and political world and in 
the affairs of sportsmanship. Mr. John A. Long, the 

resident, is well known as a breeder and fancier of col- 

ies, and many times has been an active participantin | 
bench show matters. Mr. John F. Shepley, vice-presi- | 
dent, was more active and conspicuous in promoting the 
advancement of kennel interests a few years ago than 
he is at present, business interests requiring his attention, 
but he is none the less enthusiastic in the cause and an ad- 
mirer of a good dog. Of the treasurer, the following in a 
communication to the St. Louis gives but a fair presenta- 
tion of the worth and esteem in which he is held. It says: 
“The treasurer, J. B. C. Lucas, is the right man in the 
right place, and his name has done more to inspire confi- 
dence than any other that could have been proposed. A 
friend of the dog in the broadest sense of the term, a sporte- 
man from the top of his head to the soles of his feet,he has 
done more to increase the membe-ship and further the | 
movement than any man in it. Mr, Lucas has been prom- 
inently connected with every association conn with 
such matters in many years, and his name is a synonym 
for all that is upright, straightforward and honorable.” | 
Loving the sports with rod, dog and gun for their own | 
sake, there never was anything selfish in his enjoyment, | 
for he was ever ready to promote the general good anden- | 
joyment of others. Thesecretary, Mr. Wm. Hutchison, en- | 
thusiastic and capable, has proven himself a hard-working 
and indefatigable officer in carrying out the ideas of the | 
controlling board. One of the projectors of the move- | 
ment, he has seen it prosper beyond his most ar- | 
dent expectations, and no one is better pleased or more | 
in his element than when doing something for his 

t project—the St. Louis Kennel Club. The club | 

as not confined its share of action to the mere | 
field of canine improvement and the development | 
of a greater public interest in canine matters. It | 
has been an active factor in game preservation, and by | 
its material and moral aid has done much to make the | 
game warden, Mr. Jesse W. Henry, an active officer | 
instead of a passive one, there being an inadequacy of | 
funds to meet the demands of his office, or in fact to meet | 
even asmall fraction of the necessary expenses. The club 
has been active in securing funds for the necessary ex- | 

mse of the office and courts of prosecution, besides 
iberal subscriptions by its own membership. 


Spaying. ; 

RUTLAND, Vt.—Editor Forest and Stream: I shall be | 
very glad if some of your thousand and one correspond- 
ents will give in your columns their experience in spaying 
bitches that have had one or more litters of puppies, and 
have grown to be four or five years old. I 
ceptionally fine pointer bitch of that age, highly bred 
(Robert le Diablo—Pomp), well broken and a very good 
bitch. If it will not destroy her ambition and render her 
useless, I wish to have her spayed. 

Please ask your readers to give their experience, if they 
have had any in similar cases. If spaying is out of the ques- 
tion, what can be done to shrink the teats to natural size? 
In this case the teats have been abnormally large since 
she had her last litter, a year or more ago, and are very 
unsightly. ‘VERDE Mont. 

{In ForEsT AND STREAM of July 20 Verde Mont will find 
several authorities quoted on this subject. ]} 


ave an ex- | 
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The Bright and Dark Side. 


Mr. S. C. BRADLEY, secretary of E. F. T. C.,is thoroughly 
in earnest in promoting the success of his club and he has 
a keen sense of the field trial situation. In a personal 
letter he touches on field trial matters as follows: 
“I feel confident that there are many good men in this 
country who will be glad to join our forces, if they could 
but realize the pleasures to be derived from a field trial 
outing. I believe that articles should be published in the 
sporting press which would present the true sport to be en- 
joyed at our annual trials, to the end that the public may 
comprehend the true status of field trial club meetings. So 
much has been written in the way of spiteful controversy 
or to air the prejudicial feeling of some cranks that a part 
of the uninformed public is disposed to believe that the 
clubs are more or less —. I hope the time may 
come when field trials, one of the most innocent and en- 
joyable of all field sports, will be presented in their true 
light by the sporting press and also by all who are interested 
in the work of setters and pointers and in a good outing, 
so that the public may realiz> the fact that the clubs are 
managed and conducted by gentlemen who are of the 
truest type of sportsmen.” 

This letter has the right ring of faith and good purpose. 
It makes public a fault, for nearly all the personal writ- 
ings concerning field trials have been of the wrangling 
or denunciatory character, implying that field trials were 
largely made up of squabbles and bitterness of feeling. 
Nothing in that respect could be more erroneous. No 
gathering has so many sincere and cordial ye + 

earty handshakings and genuine welcomes as has the 
members of a field trial party. No stranger is a stranger 
long if it be known that he loves a dog, and if he lovea 
dog in a genuine sense he is made much of, for he is in- 
troduced and made welcome, and to him is ‘‘talked dog” 
till exhaustion comes. Then there are the horseback 
rides in the fields and woods; the constant stimulus to in- 
terest as heat after heat is begun and ended; famous dogs 
beating newcomers or newcomers beating famous dogs; 


P. K. C. Members’ Stake. 


THE Members’ Stake of the Philadelphia Kennel Club 
was run Dec, 3. Weather was fine, frosty in the morn- 
ing, warm and pleasant during theday. Birds—same 
story as everywhere else in North Carolina this winter. 
Only 4 coveys were found. The dogs were drawn on 
the ground as follows: 

Dr. G. G. Davis’s Loo with Murray 8. Mitchell's Duly. 

J. F. Fleer’s Gamester with Mr. G. H. Thomson’s Frills. 

Murray S. Mitchell’s Sandy Gladstone with Francis G. 
Taylor's Ben Hur, of Riverview. 

Mr. Baker’s Lou, a bye. 

Loo AND DULY were cast off at 9:10. Mr. Mitchell had 
—— Duly the night before and the dog refused to 

unt for him. He would not go out, but ran back to the 
wagons to find his old master. After ten minutes of un- 
successful attempts to make the dog hunt, Mr. Mitchell 
asked permission to withdraw him, which was granted. 
Loo was hunted on alone. She showed good pace and 
range, very excellent style, and improved very much on 
her good showing of the day before. After a long hunt 
for birds she was finally successful, being discovered on a 
covey point in the edge of pines. She was a trifle un- 
steady to shot, but stopped readily tocommand. Up in 
pines, she pointed three singles well; a bit unsteady 
again on one of them. She is easily handled, obedient at 
= aoe and hunts her ground with judgment. Up at 

205. 

Mr. Fieer, the owner of Gamester, had not yet arrived 
on the grounds, and to give him time the bye dog was 
hunted next. 

Lou was put down at 10:10. She did not show any very 
wide range, cutting back a good deal, and waiting to be 
prompted by her owner. Up in stubbles she pointed 
where according to report a darky had flushed a covey. 
Ordered on into woods she pointed; three birds found 
which she had located badly. She was unsteady to shot. 
Further on she pointed another single and behaved well. 
Up at 10:59. : 


A. Cc. B. Stud Book. 


VoL. I. of the American Coursing Board Stud Book is an 
invaluable work to all who are directly or indirectly inter- 
ested in the greyhound. It contains the names, colors, 
ages and pedigrees of greyhounds registered therein up to 
July 1, 1895, and a list of members of the American 
Coursing Board, constitution and by-laws of the latter, 
code of running rules, list and officers of coursing clubs; 
reports of meetings containing list of winners, dividers 
and runners-up; registrations, re-registrations and changes 
of ownership; list of owners, breeders and coursers; regis- 
tration of aan and kennels, and names of official 
judges and slippers. In its mechanical and artistic fea- 
tures the work is most skilfully completed. Address 
Roger D. Williams, Lexington, Ky. zi 


Gunshyness and Shooting. 

Da.uas, Tex.—Editor Forest and Stream: I have just 
returned from my annual quail hunt, and must say that 
I never found birds so plentiful. After getting a bevy 
scattered, and while working on the singles, I would very 
often find a new bevy. The birds were well grown and 
the bevies large, showing that they had been molested 
but little during their raising. The birds seem to be 
feeding on small acorns, and I found but few in the 
farms, 

I have a most excellent place to d, about five miles 
from the railroad, with no small children to annoy me; 
oe sein was of the very best; as to quail I soon tired 
of them. : 

I killed 136 and the neighbors had all they wanted. I 
expect to go again in January. I had three dogs with 
me, an English setter of royal blood and two pointers, 
great-grandsons of Meteor. The setter and one of the 
pointers were trained and did me good service, but the 
other pointer was gunshy, and no one but a handler of 
bird dogs can begin to know how provoking this fault is. 

Mr. Editor, did you ever once think how utterly worth- 





the ever varied scenes and combinations; the excitement 
of competition; the abundance of varying incident to sus- 
tain interest—all in a setting of nature’s own handiwork, 
in the luxuriance of the earth’s vegetation and rich 
autumn colors which come but once a year, beautiful and 
pleasing, and all an adornment to man’s more serious 
diversions afield. 

Look at the list of gentlemen whose names recur year 
after year in connection with field trials, and that of 
itself will be an assurance of the genuine interest and 
worth of the field trials. Among such men any real dis- 
-cord would not be tolerated for a moment. 

But after the trials are ended there is commonly one or 
‘two malcontents whose minds—in their own estimation— 
contain all the principles of equity and knowledge, all of 
which, strange tosay, are a part of their own selfish per- 
sonality and have but one interpretation: that is, their 
own selfish interests. They are no more a part of field 
trials than a pebble in one’s shoe is a part of one’s person, 
though both may be annoying. 


New Jersey Kennel League. 


Art the last meeting of the executive of this club there 
were present Miles A. Hanchett, president, in the chair; 
Walter Brown, vice-president (by proxy); Dr. W. F. Seid- 
ler, Frank Linck, Carl Brandt and Edwin H. Morris. 

The committee on a building for another show for 
Thanksgiving week —— that, after an attempt to 
secure every building deemed suitable by the executive, 
located at Newark or Orange, had to state its inability to 
secure cne. 

The meeting was called to consider proposals from 
members located at Jersey City for a show there, follow- 
ing that of New York next spring. 

It was the sense of the meeting that such a show, given 
by a local committee, should have the support of the club, 
and the aid of those who gave their time and service in 
making the Newark event successful was promised. 

Communications were received from those interested in 
great Danes asking the L2ague to use its influence against 
any attempt to stop cropping in an arbitrary and summary 
manner. 

The following resolution, offered by Frank Linck and 
seconded by Carl Brandt, was unanimously adopted: 

- 8, This committee, partly composed of German- 


Americans, representing a large Garman element, desires . 


to express its sympathy with great Dane breeders and 
owners, it considers that such radical measures as those 
proposed will work serious injury to the breed as well as 
to vested interests. That the initiative in such cases 
should be taken by the — representing the 
breed and not by any American Kennel Club committee. 


That the delegate of the club be asked to consider these 
points and to cast his vote to the best of his judgment.” 
New members were elected. The treasurer report:d a 
balance in favor of the League. 
EpwWin H. Morris, Sec’y. 


DOGS OF WAR IN THE FRENCH ARMY. 


SaNnDy GLADSTONE AND BEN Hour were the next brace 
called up, as Mr. Fleer was still absent and remained so. 
Put down at 11. Both dogs were not in condition to 
hunt, being altogether too fat. They showed willingness 
to go and stayed out well, but their pace was inferior. A 
covey was seen to flush; Sandy out of sight and turned 
up suspiciously near them. They were marked down 
further up in pines ard the dogs were worked toward 
them. Ben Hur pointed indifferently, and Sandy, ordered 
to back, went ahead and sat down among the birds, which 
had bunched again. They flushed. Nothing further done. 
Ordered up at 11:40. 

FRILLS was started at 11:43; hunted over a lot of ground 
without finding birds. She was only moderate in 5 
andrange. Worked toward ground where covey had been 
found on previous day and no results. Up at 12:25. 

The now went to lunch, after which the judge 
called up Lou and Loo to run together. A long drive to 
other grounds and the dogs were put down at 1:30, It 
was soon evident that the Irish setter had the best of it 
in every respect. No birds found; ordered up at 1:40. 
The decision was promptly given declaring Dr. Davis's 
Loo the winner. Everybody present iahensel the decision. 

Dr. Davis is to be congratulated upon having an Irish 
setter of such first-class quality, and we hope that he may 
be successful in breeding more like her. This is a great 
step ahead in Irish setter interests. 

dmund H, Osthaus judged the stake. 


Aged Dogs. 
WASHINGTON.—Editor Forest and Stream: Kindly per- 


mit a constant reader of FOREST AND STREAM to register a 
gentle kick against some statements recently made in a 
New York paper relative to canine longevity. The paper 
referred to contains the picture of a pampered le of 


Russian origin, and claims for him that ‘‘he is the oldest 
dog in the world.” His age is stated at 25 years. That is 
a venerable age, sure enough; but Washington, the land 
of huge fish and enormous trees, can equal, if not exceed, 
the example. Don M. Hewit, of Yelm, Thurston county, 
this State, has a half hound, alive and well, which was 
whelped in June, 1870. He was reared by Mr. Walker, an 
early settler, and has dragged down scores of deer in his 
eventful life. Eleven unwounded and twenty-six dis- 
abled wildcats have fallen victims to his ferocity, and he 
is carved and seamed by numerous battles with cougar 
and bear. His feet are deformed and tender from age 
and rough usage, and he is very deaf. I have mislaid the 
paper giving the exact age of the antique poodle, and so 
cannot say positively that he is not older than the veteran 
Yelm prairie; but my recollection is that there are months 
at least in favor of the rugged old warrior out on the 
Nisqually. I found the old hero last month while grouse 
hunting, and took dinner with the family of his owner. 
I regret now that a camera did not form of my im- 
pedimenta, Dr. J. A, BEEBE, 


less a gunshy dog is? If you have one that will break 
shot, chase and do other devilment you can manage to 
have a little shooting and some fun with him, but if he is 
shy of the gun you are emphatically powerless until he is 
cured of this the very worst fault a dog can have. I did 
say once that life was too short and dogs too numerous 
for one to waste with such a dog and advocated a load 
of No. 8 shot at short range, but this fellow has so much 
hunt and energy in him I have concluded to try and 
break him, provided I can control my temper. 
MUZZLELOADER. 


Brunswick Fur Club. 


ROXBURY, Mass., Dec. 5.—The seventh annual winter 
meet of the Brunswick Fur Club will be held at Bruns- 
wick, Me., during the week of Jan. 138, 1896, 

The club headquarters will be at the Tontine Hotel, 
where a special rate of $1.50 per day will be made to 
visiting sportsmen. : 

he annual meeting for the election of officers for the 
evsuing year and for the transaction of other business 
will be held on Monday evening. 

This is to be a rousing hunting meet, and all fox hunters 
are cordially invited to be present and to bring their 
hounds, BRADFORD 8S. TURPIN, Sec’y. 


National Fox Hunters’ Association. 


A COLD day with a snowstorm threatening was Dec, 2, 
at Owingsville, Ky., the scene of the National Fox Hunt- 
ers’ Association second meet. The Derby was started 
notwithstanding the unfavorable weather, a large party 
of ladies and gentlemen braving the uncomfortable tem- 
perature and displaying much enthusiasm. The competi- 
tion dragged owing to bad weather. Spencer Brothers’ 
Kit (Clark county, Ky.) was one of the winners. Judge 
J. A, Perry, of Lexington, Ky., was expelled for a viola- 
tion of the rules, consisting of hunting on- forbidden 
ground, concerning which he avers that the charges are 
unfounded. 


Henmore Shamrock. 


PITTSFIELD, Mass.—Editor Forest and Stream: I read 
with regret the death of my old companion, Henmore 
Shamrock, in your issue of Dec. 7. Shamrock was im- 
ported by me in 1890 and I exhibited him at the principal 
shows for a number of years, and shot over him on snipe 
woodcock and grouse until thé fall of '94, when I sold 
him to Mr. Brown. He was a perfect companion and one 
of the best all-round fielders I ever saw. 

F, L, CHENEY. 


Information Wanted. 

Bay City, Mich.—Will some one who the in- 
formation please give me, through the columns of FoREsT 
AND STREAM, the address of Mr, C. F. Waterhouse, a dog 
breaker, who at one time lived in western ea 

. J. G, 
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Setters and Connecticut Shooting. 


HartForD, Conn.—Editor Forest and Stream: One 
moment, _— and let me tell you that, as I could look 

ead and see a day or two of leisure, and always having 
the inclination, I wrote and made a date with Mr. Pearle, 
of the Hampton Kennels, for a few days’ shooting, and a 
most enjoyable time was the result. Mr. Pearle, with his 
accustomed politeness, met me at the depot and with his 
reliable Pegassus took me quickly to his hospitable home, 
where the celebrated kennels are located, and after look- 
ing over some of the gamest-looking young setters that it 
has been my fortune to see for a long time, and taking a 
h lunch, started for the field in search of ae eg a 
~~ avorite bird. Mr. Pearle let out of the kennel a blue 
belton and a Llewellyn, which, I can assure you, made a 


splendid showing. They were very industrious, quick and 
snappy, working apparently for each other and each 
always backing the other. I never expect tosee a prettier 


working brace. We had a nice tramp over h and 
through swales, of which this locality particularly abounds, 
being on what is known as Hampton Hills, which are said 
to be the highest hills of the State, and quite noted as a 
summer resort. Six partridges fell to our guns, and we 
were fully satisfied with our success; and not the 
least enjoyable part was to see under what perfect 
control . Pearle has his dogs. You can hardly hear 
his orders, they are given so quietly. Mr. E. K. 
Sperry has been much interested in this kennel from its 
origin. This year he has put out nearly one hundred 
northern Missouri quail on a preserve about a mile square 
which has always been a natural feeding ground for 
these birds, but the shooters that have stopped at the Hill 
House had completely destroyed the original stock. Mr. 
ee says that he has tried to restock with the Southern 
birds, but it has always been a total failure. Mr. Pearle 
has not shot any of these birds, hoping to get the town 
restocked again, and at one time this fall he thought that 
he could start thirty bevies on this preserve. Feed has 
been kept constantly by them, and the success attained 
has fully Or all cost and trouble of Messrs. Sperry and 
Pearle. If there were a few more in the State that 
would go and do likewise the work of game wardens 
would fall into insignificance; and I’m not sure but this 
alone does it. Our tramp the next day was still more 
enjoyable and eight partridges were bagged. My trip 
was a very enjoyable one, and I shall not soon forget Mr. 
Pearle and his six beautiful setters on Hampton’s thou- 
sand hills, which must have been full of the drumming 
bird at the opening of the season, for nearly 175 game 
birds fell to Mr. Pearle’s gun alone in the month of 
October. NIMROD. 


New England Beagle Club Futurity Stake. 


LINDEN, Mass —Editor Forest and Stream: The fol- 
lowing stake will be run in connection with the regular 
classes at the. fourth annual field trials of the New Eng- 
land Beagle Club, 1896: 

A futurity stake, open to all beagles, dogs and bitches, 
15in. and under in height, whelped on or after Jan. 1, 
1895. Conditions are as follows: 50 cents to be paid when 
8 months old, 75 cents when 6 months old, $1 when 12 
months old, $1.25 when 15 months old, $1.50 when 18 
months old and $5 to be paid at the trials the night be- 
fore the class is run. 

The prize money will be divided as follows: 40 per 
cent. of the entire entry fee to the winner of Ist prize; 25 

r cent. of the entire entry fee to the winner of 2d prize; 

5 per cent. of the entire entry fee to the winner of 3d 
prize; 10 per cent. of the entire entry fee to the breeder of 
the winner. The remaining 10 per cent. to go to the club. 

Any nomination sold at any time before the trials the 
new owner has the privilege of continuing the payments 
and starting his entry in the trials, the same as if he had 
made the original entry. All nominations close Jan, 15, 
1896. Entry blanks will be mailed to all known beagle 
breeders and fanciers, but should any be overlooked 
please address the secretary and same will be forwarded 
atonce. Any information in regard to the above stake 
will be given with pleasure. 

W. 8. CuarK, Sec’y N. E, B. C, 








POINTS AND FLUSHES. 
Mr. W. B. Stafford, the secretary of the Field Trial 


Champion Association, intended to prepare the conditions’ 


of the stake and advertise them soon after his return from 
the field trials at Newton. This stake will — a safety 
valve to the enormous pressure which has n directed 
toward proving which dogs were really champions dur- 
ing two or three years past in a manner more colloquially 
known as “‘the challenge business.” Besides determin- 
ing definitely, so far as a competition can accomplish the 
result in determining which dog is champion, it will also 
determine how much gocd faith there was in the numer- 
ous columns of challenger, and cheap circumlocution and 
streamers of advertising attacnea to a challenge stuffed 
with wind and commercial intention. 


The second edition of Dr. Wesle 
work, ‘‘The Dog in Health and in 
from the press in a revised and enlarged form. Many 
new illustrations have been added. The work is divided 
into two parts, the first entitled ‘“‘The Dog in Health,” 
which treats of the origin, history and zodlogical position 
of the dog, classes and uses of the different breeds, and 
the management and care of the dog in health. The 
second . ‘The Dog in Disease,” as the name implies, 
treats of the different diseases to which the dog is subject 
and their remedies. The work is neatly bound in cloth 
and contains 408 pages. Price, $2.25. 





Mills’s well-known 
isease,” is recently 





It is a pleasure to note that the intermittent spasms of 
the kennel world, caused by the sayings of Mr. Taylor, 
“‘the English judge at New York,” are showing signs of 
ending. Now that the medals, after a delay, have been 
sent to the Messrs. Woodiwiss, let us hope that the weari- 
some matter may end. Individuals, the press and Amer- 
ica’s highest kennel body have thundered because Mr, 
Taylor spoke. The American Kennel Club appointed a 
committee ‘“‘to expose the malicious statements which 
were made without warrant,” and they were officially 
and officiously exposed some months after the matter had 
been thoronguly exposed and discussed and in part for- 

As to what would ‘‘warrant” a “‘malicious state- 
ment” is not quite apparent. Moreover, after all the 
words expended it seems that there are now decided dif- 
ferences of opinion as to whether Mr, Taylor was right or 


gotten. 


wrong in the main points of his criticisms. As to the 
more personal features of the discussion, Mr. Taylor was 
quite as free to express his criticism or disapproval of 
American men and manners as Americans were free to 
criticise him or others, and to a certainty Mr. Taylor did 
not surpass his critics in unfriendly frankness. 





We are indebted to Mr. J. L. Winchell for a photograph 
of Beaufort’s Black Prince, of which he says: ‘‘It is the 
last picture taken of him before he sailed for England to 
his new owner, Mr. W. Norman Higgs, of London. He 
probably brought a higher price than any mastiff sold in 
America. He is probably the first American bred dog 
that England has bought in America for the show bench. 
He has been shown at the largest shows here for the past 
five years and was never beaten. He has won the Amer- 
ican Mastiff Club’s cups and medals nineteen times and be- 
sides has won the special as the best non-sporting dog. He 
has proved himself the greatest sire, and is without doubt 
the best mastiff ever bred in America or shown on the 
bench here.” 





Manager Corrigan, of the Meadowmere Kennels, reports 
that he has a grand lot of puppies which he intends to ex- 
hibit at the coming W. K. C. show next February. Also 
that last year prize winners are in excellent condition, 
as are also some recent importations which will make 
their first appearance at said exhibition. This kennel 
always makes the W. K. C. exhibition its specialty, 
and Manager Corrigan informs us he will make a larger 
number of entries than ever before. As announced last 
fall the Meadowmere Kennels intend to exhibit at this 
show only. 





In our business columns this week, Mr. H. N. Howell, 
Lancaster, Pa., offers broken pointer. Mr. E. K. Sperry, 
New Haven, Conn., offers broken setter. Box 3, Rocky 
Ridge, Md., offers setter in exchange for spaniels. Fieles 
& Bro., Christiana, Pa., offer coon, fox and rabbit 
hounds, and setters and pointers. Oak Grove Kennels, 
Moodus, Conn., offers setters. Frank Forester Kennels, 
Warwick, N. Y., will board dogs and offers Chesapeake 
bitch. Mr. J. W. ChurchilJ, Salem, Mass., offers St. Ber- 
nard puppies. 





It is a fault in story telling to use so much circumlocu- 
tion that the point is marred or lost. It is a demerit in a 
dog to potter and waste time in feeble attempts, to point. 
It is a merit in story telling, as well as in the work of a 
field dog, to come to the point. 





Mr. A. J. Gleason, the well-known field trial handler, 
formerly of Alma, Kan., is now manager of the Kinloch 
Kennels, Kinloch, St. Louis county, Mo. He reports the 
kennels in a flourishing condition, and his own satisfac- 
tion at the change from breeding and training as a public 
business to breeding and training for the pleasure derived 
in actual sport afield. All Mr. Gleason’s many friends will 
rejoice at his success. 





On Nov. 16 the pointer dog Naso of Upton died in 
England. He was a famous winner in England and at 
one time attracted the interest of American pointer 
admirers. Mr. C. H. Beck, his owner, refused to sell him, 
though having good offers, and he remained in Mr. 
Beck’s possession while he lived. 


achting. 


Practical Yacht Designing. 

Ir can hardly be said that any pressing need exists of treatises on 
naval architecture and of its application to the designing of yachts 
and boats; any deficiency in this direction has long since been made 
good by the standard works of several well-known writers. For those 
who can afford the expense of several rather costly works, and the 
time necessary to their careful study, there ig no lack of practical and 
reliable information; but the inquiries which we constantly receive 
from the readers of the Forest aND STREAM prove that there are many 
to whom, for one reason or another, the existing works, extensive 
and thorough as they are, must be practically sealed books. There 
has been for some years a growing demand for a simple treatise on 
practical yacht designing, presenting the subject in a way that may 
be readily understood by anyone of ordinary intelligence and possess- 
ing a desire to learn and a knowledge of arithmetic. 

With the first number of the coming year the Forest anp STREAM 
will begin the publication of a series of articles designed to meet this 
demand, the author being Mr. W. P. Stephens, for the past twelve 
years in charge of the Yachting and Canoeing Departments of the 
paper. Mr. Stephens is specially qualified for this task by his long 
experience as an amateur designer and builder, and as a critical and 
technical writer on yachting; and by his close iatercourse through 
the ForEst AND STREAM with those for whom the work is specially in- 
tended. His personal experience as an amateur designer and builder, 
dating back to atime when text-books on these subjects were un- 
known, have shown him what the amateur and the tyro want to know ; 
and his later work at building, designing and writing has fully quali- 
fled him to teach what he has learned. His book on “Canoe and Boat 
Building for Amateurs,” though written in 1883, is still recognized as 
the standard work on small craft; and within its limited sc6Opea 
thorough text-book of the subject. 

The new work will cover a much wider field: the designing of pleas- 
ure craft, from canoes and boats up to such sizes of yachts proper as 
would be likely to engage the attention of the amateur. The same 
methods will be followed as have proved so successful in “Canoe and 
Boat Building,” the thorough presentation of the leading principles 
and the elaborate attention to these details, apparently trivial, which 
are essential to success in any mechanical work. 

The opening chapters will deal first with the object of designing— 
the production of some sort of floating vessel—the means to this end, 
from the first consideration of the conditions of the particular case to 
the turning over to the builder of the drawings, specifications and 
tables of offsets. The many intermediate steps will be treated of in 
detail, the first considerations, the selection of the class, the principal 
dimensions and the elements of the design, the tools, materials and 
work of drawing, the calculations and the specifications. The articles 
will be fully illustrated, and will continue through the year to ‘such a 
length as the subject demands. 














Tue work of the special committee thus far is most satisfactory, as 
it has enlisted the services of two capable and impartial men outside 


of the club, making a committee of five; and has taken active steps 
toward an investigation which promises to be thorough and convinc- 
ing. The exact nature of Lord Dunraven’s orizinal complaint on the 
morning of Sept. 7, and of its treatment by the committee, will cer- 
tainly be disclosed; and, so far as the defense goes, it is not yet too 
late to produce the testimony of everyone connected with Defender 
and Hattie Palmer. What evidence Lord Dunraven will present can- 
not yet be conjectured. It would have been a most difficult matter 
even on the instant to have proved other than by actual measurement 
that Defender was below her lines, and it will be still more difficult at 
this length of time. But all this has doubtless been considered by 
him, or should have been, in reopening the matter. 

Whether Lord Dunraven’s presentation of his case be strong or 
weak, and whether or no he may be able to show that his original com- 
plaint was not properly acted on by the Cup committee, we have no 
doubt that the defense will be able to present proof that from its very 
volume must be conclusive to all fair and impartial yachtsmen that no 
changes were made in Defender's ballast. 


Nort a few of the American papers have been unjust to Lord Dun- 
raven in decrying his offer to visit New York as a piece of bluff, and 
announcing that he had from the first no intention of placing himself 
on the wrong side of the Atlantic to reiterate his charges. It now 
appears that this imputation of cowardice was undeserved, and that 
in spite of bluster and threats of horsewhipping and similar con- 
dign punishment, Lord Dunraven will sail this week for New York. 


Lord Dunraven’s Charges. 


Tue special committee of the New York Y. C., appointed to investi- 
gate the charges made by Lord Dunraven, have made public a state- 
ment of their work thus far, as follows: 


At the meeting of the New York Y.C., heldon Monday evening, 
Nov. 18, a special committee was appointed, consisting of Messrs. J. 
Pierpont Morgaa, William C. Whitney and George L. Rives, to whom 
was referred the matter of Lord Dunraven’s charges. The following 
letter from Mr. H. Maitland Kersey to the commodore of the New 
York Y. C. was read at the meeting: 

“New Yorg, Oct. 18. 


‘Dear Commodore Brown: 

“T understand that a motion may be made at the meeting of the 
N. Y. Y. C. this evening to appoint a committee of the club to look 
into the matter of measurement referred to by Lord Dunraven in his 
letter to the Cup committee of Sept. 7 last, and subsequently. 

“T have a cable from Lord Dunraven to-day saying that while he 
thinks it is now too late to investigate, if the desire exists among the 
members of the club to do so, he will come over here and place him- 
self at the disposal of the club or its committee. He says that he 
would not be able to get away before the 4th prox. 

“Will you kindly inform either the club or the committee as you 
may think desirable, and oblige, yours sincerely, 

“H. MarrLanp Kersey.” 

The committee, upon careful consideration of the subject referred 
to them, decided to send the following communications to Mr. Kersey 
and to the secretary of the Royal Yacht Squadron: 


“New Yor, Nov. 23. 
“H. Maitland Kersey, Esq.: 

“Dear Sin—Your letter of the 18th inst., addressed to Com. Brown, 
was laid by him before the meeting of the New York Y. C. held the 
same evening. At the same meeting the undersigned were appointed 
&@ committee to represent the club in the matter of the charges pur- 
porting to have been made by the Earl of Dunraven. 

“We have to request that, in accordance with the offer contained in 
your letter, you will communicate with Lord Dunraven and inform 
him that it is the desire of the N. Y. Y. C. and our intention to begin 
immediately an investigation of the facts connected with the race of 
= 7 and the charges made against the representatives of the yacht 
club. 

“‘We will be prepared to enter upon this investigation immediately 
upon the arrival of Lord Dunraven, of the probable date of which we 
would be glad to be advised. Faithfully yours, 

“J. PrgRPont MorGan, 
“W. C. WHITNEY, 
“G. L. Rives.” 


“‘New York, Nov. 23. 
“Richard Grant, Esq., Sec’y Royal Yacht Squadron, Cowes: 

“Sir—At a special meeting of the New. York Y. C., held on Monday, 
Nov. 18, the undersigned were appointed a committee to represent 
the club in the matter of certain charges made by the Earl of Dun- 
raven in reference to the recent America’s Cup races, and published 
in po London Field of Nov. 9, 1895. The resolution appointing us is 
as follows: 

“Whereas, The London Field has lately made public certain charges 
purporting to have been made by the Ear! of Dunraven in reference 
to the recent America Cup races, sailed under the challenge of the 
Royal Yacht Squadron, and 

“ Whereas, This club is of opinion that notwithstanding the extra- 
ordinary conduct of the Earl of Dunraven in respect to the time and 
manner of making such charges, it is due to its honor and dignity that 
suitable action should be taken in relation thereto; 

“Resolved, That Messrs. J. Pierpont Morgan, William C. Whitney 
and George L. Rives are hereby appointed a committee, with power. 
in their discretion, to add to their number, to whom the matter of 
said charges is hereby referred; and that said committee shall have 
full power to represent this club in reference to the matter, and to 
take, on behalf of the club, and in its name, any action which may 
seem to them proper in the premises. 

“The article in question expressly charges that after being meas- 
ured for the Cup races in September last, the yacht Defender was sur- 
ee loaded so as to sink her 4in. deeper in the water; that she 

led in this condition on the first day’s race, and that immediately 
after that race the ballast so loaded was secretly removed, so that 
when measured the next day—Sunday—no discrepency was found to 
exist between the two measurements. While Lord Dunraven inti- 
mates that the owners of the yacht were not personally cognizant of 
the fraud, the charge is none the less explicit. 

“It appears from Lord Dunraven's article that this statement, as 
published in the Field, is ‘mainly extracted’ from a letter which hs 
sent to the secretary of the Royal Yacht Squadron on Sept. 24 last. 
We therefore beg to inquire whether the charges last mentioned have 
been laid before the — Yacht Squadron, and whether any and 
what action has been taken by the squadron upon the subject. 

“In view of the grave imputations thus made by the representative 
of the Royal Yacht Squadron in an international race between the 
two great yacht clubs, the New York Yacht Club feels that the most 
searching and complete investigation of the facts and of the charges 
against the representatives of the New York Yacht Club should be 
promptly begun. Itis our purpose to conduct such investigation so 
as to satisfy every fair minded man on either side of the Atlantic, and 
to that end we have already communicated with the Earlof Dunraven 
and requested his presence in accordatce with the offer made by him. 

“The result of the investigation, with all testimony taken, will be 





transmitted to you. “J. PreRPonT Moraan, 
“W. C. WHiTNay, 
~ “G. L. Rives.” 
On Tuesday, Dec. 3, the committee received the following cable 


from Mr. Grant: 
“Lonpon, Dec. 3. 

“Committee thank you for your cable. Squadron has taken and 
can take no action, it ae purely a personal matter. Lord Dunraven 
does not request the Squadron to interfere. Am writing. Grant.” 

On the following day the committee received through Mr. Kersey 
two messages from Lord Dunraven, sent by cable, and dated respect- 
ively Dec. 3 and 4. 

The first of these messages was as follows: 

“Kindly inform committee I will sail at the earliest possible moment 
—7th or 8th, probably former. Regret delay, but must have state- 
ments of skippers, etc., now scattered.” 

The second m read thus: 

“Shall come by Germanic 11th certain. Kindly inform committees.” 

The committee, after receiving the foregoing repiies from Lord 
Dunraven and the secretary of the Royal Yacht Squadron, decided to 
add to their number, as they had power to do, and they have accor- 
dingly invited Hon. E. J. Phelps, late United States Minister in Eng- 
land, and Capt. A. T. Mahan, U.S. N., to act with them. Both of these 
gentlemen have consented to serve. 





The two members of the committee, though not yachtsmen, are 
valuable additions in that they are men of high standing and both 
particularly well known and esteemed abroad. Mr. Phelps, a man of 
about 70 years of age, has been Minister to England and one of the 
United States Commissioners on the Behring Sea Arbitration; and is 
Professor of International Law at Yale College. Capt. Mahan, of the 
United States Navy, has recently won a very high position as an ex- 
pert in naval matters through his book “Sea Power in History” and 
other writings, me ot 
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Wercer oF PLATE 5 CWT. 


RAGAMUFFIN IIL. 
Half-Rater designed and tuilt by H. C. Smith, 1894. 
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FLATFISH. 
Five-Rater designed by J. M. Soper, 1894. 














Yacht and Boat Sailing. 
EIGHTH EDITION. 


Mr. Drxon Kemp's standard work, ‘‘Yacht and Boat Sailing,” has 
been so long before the yachting public that its merits are known to 
all, and in reviewing the eighth edition, just ey it is necessary 
only to mention the numerous additions to the collection of designs. 
The general text of the book, though revised and amended in places, 
is practically the same as inthe later of the preceding editions; in 
fact, the chapters on the selection, examination, building and equip- 
rent of a yacht, the management of open boats and decked yachts, 
the rules of racing and the practical work of yacht racing, have long 
since reached a point where little further improvement was possible. 
The number of plates (in addition to the numerous illustrations in the 
text) has been increased from 100 in the last edition to 124; and as 
many of the older plates have of necessity been omitted, there is a 


DACIA. 
Five-Rater designed by Chas. E. Nicholson, 1892. 


arge and valuable addition of new material. The book is par- 
ticularly interesting at the present time as showing the latest 
developments of yacht racing under the rating rule which has 
just expired (1887 to 1895); large drawings of some of the most 
noted of the smaller racers — Among the many new 
designs are the Thames 1I-raters Sorceress, Mirage, Challenge and 
Beles Mona, .85-rating; and the 14-raters aa Il. and Baby; 
the Watson boat Vida and the e boat Hatasoo; the Clyde and 
Thames “one-design” boats by Linton Hope; and the Solent 
— Dacia, Flatfish, Papoose, Maharanee, Gaiety Girl and Worry- 

orry. The single-hand cruisers are well represented by Scourge, 
Capt. H. E. Bayly; Dorothy, Linton Hope; and Aere Perennius, 
designed by John C. Enberg, the winner of the first prize at the model 
competition of the London Sailing Club competition of 1895. Among 
the bulb fins is Virginia, 2i¢-rater, designed by Mr. Kemp last spring. 
The chapters on steam yachting and have been extended and 





brought down to date; though as a mat‘er of fect canoeing presents 
little that is at all new. 

We reproduce on a greatly reduced scale three of the more interest- 
ing of the plates—Ragamuffin III, a successful 4-rater and opponent 
of the different Spruces; Dacia, Mr. Charles Nicholson's very success- 
ful 5-rater, and Flatfish, the curious craft designed by Mr. Soper for 
the same class. 

The one criticism that suggests itself is that the book, owing to the 
large size and great number of the plates, is very unwieldy and difi- 
cult to handle, ey. in consulting aud studying the larger plates. 

The earlier editions of “Yacht and Boat Sailing,” of ten or twelve 
years since, treated largely of types of yachts little kno yn or used io 
this country; the recent changes in design. however, have brought the 
yachts of the two nations so closely together that nearly all of the 
examples in the latest edition are of immediate interest to American 
readers, who will find much to repay them in a study of the book. 
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New York Y. C. Prizes. 


Tue list of winners in the 1895 cruise of the New York Y. ©. is as 
follows: 

There were six squadron runs during the cruise, and prizes were 
given in each clase of schooners and cutters: 
80HO00 


NERS. 
First. Second. 





Value. 
Constellation,.....cceccessceeccevesessseeeed 1 $1.000 
APIGl, .ccccccccce seccccscccccccccccccccscorel 5 1,000 
Newra.,.. 4 9 800 
Lasca... a 1 700 
Alewa .... 2 2 600 
Ramona,,... 1 3 500 
Volunteer ...ccccsecccccccerecees a 0 200 
Shamroe! . 0 1 300 
Fortuna... 0 1 100 
Daun 0 1 100 
Atlantic 0 1 100 
Km 0 1 100 
Mayflower 0 1 100 
DOGMA .crccccccdecceveccovecccoccccce 0 1 100 
Queen Mab. 5 0 1,000 
Wasp..... 4 1 900 
Huron.. 3 8 800 
Katrina, 3 1 700 
Vi ans 2 : = 
Ec le we 
H el oak 0 200 
J i. ok 0 200 
Sc cccccdseccescnecceseeseessccscch 0 200 
Usd ctalasdescketedchscaaaccasspes 1 0 200 
SU aka oe bbs. cdsnsncrieiecsscncteueatauec™ 2 200 
Tetels...505 Foca bathbaees ced eenenencekedesasendecceceseuncse, MEE 


Practically Non-Capsizable? 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Some time since I had occasion in the columns of the Rudder to 
hold a ae dispute with Mr. Clapham concerning the merits of the 
cutter type o' 
advocates and uses. Io your issue of Nov. 30 is an article contributed 
by Mr. Clapham on the one —— point of ar, at between us 
at that time—the ability of the shallow boat to avoid capsize. 

In his article in the Rudder, if my recollection serves me, he claimed 
that his boats were practically non-capsizable. He now claims abso- 
lute safety on that score. 

It is not So to quibble over words, but to learn, if possi- 
ble, exactly what is meant w. the word absolute is used. For in- 
stance, a cutter miay be laid flat on the water by a sudden squall, but 
she will right herself immediately she is relieved of the pressure of the 








eo ae ae oe a eo a a en a oe a ee ee 


T_re_ser seat. 


RAGAMUFFIN II. 


wind; in other words, she is, I consider, absolutely safe from capsize, 
and all owing to her form and the disposition of her ballast, peculiar 
to the cutter or deep keel type of yacht. 

Not many years ago a catboat capsized in Newport Harbor, drown- 
age ley pone. The boat, it was stated at the time, wag in the 
an expérienced boatman, and, like most Eastern cats, was 

considered an able and oe safe boat; but she capsized. 
a typical centerboard coasting schooner, 

" petperty denigned and bellanted Getter cnmnct be onpalasd 
‘oper! an cu canno! cay the 
motion of wind or wave. Can Mr. Clapham claim as much rer his 


boat? If so, how does he do it? W. D. Srryger. 


The Boston Knockabouts. 


Tue following rule for measuring sail has just been adopted by the 
Knockabout Association, of Boston: 


“The actual sail area shall be not over 500sq. ft., 400sq. ft. of which 
shall be in the mainsail. The inspector shall be provided with a cor- 
rect sail plan of any boat to be measured, and previous to measure- 
ment the owner shall cause distinguishing marks satisfactory to the 
inspector to be placed on the spars, as follows: 

“On the mast at the tack and at the throat of the mainsail, on the 
boom at the clew of the mainsail, on the gaff at the peak of the main- 
et No part of the mainsail shall be allowed to extend beyond these 
marks. 

“The marks shall be black bands ited around the spars in a man- 
ner satisfactory to the inspector. The lower and inner edges of the 
bands shall be the limits of the sail (mainsail). The area of the jib 
shall be considered to be the area of the forward triangle, viz., the 
product of one-half the distance from the attachment of the tack on 
the stem or stay to the forward side of mast, multiplied by the dis- 
tavce from the deck to the throat mark. 

“Knockabout boats already launched, and whose sail plans comply 
with the old rule, shall not be obliged to change their sail plans to con- 
form to the new rule.” 








respondent the 
equitable than the old. The Association will hencef 
members owners of knockabouts which do not conform to the rule. 





American Model Y. C. 


Ar the regular meeting of the American Model Y. C., held Dec. 6 at 
227 Fulton st., Brooklyn, considerable important business was trans- 
acted, Com. J. H. Lane presiding. 

bad ge! won by Lizzie, schooner, Katie S., first-class sloop, and 
Doh; , third-class sloop, in the races of Nov. 5, were presented to 
their respective owners. 

The fact that the club will have a permanent salt-water station next 
season, and the building of a model house, has proved a factor in aug- 
menting the mem! ip. No less than nine applicants were admit- 
ted at the previous meeting in November and three at this meeting. 
including one honorary member, making a membership to date o 
sixty-one, all told, with sixty-two model yachts on the list. 


Yacht A. Smith was proposed by Franck Nichols and 
seconded by Com: , and was elected unanimously ao honor- 
member amid enthusiasm. 
has al ipueld the eRe cee has ince deacons 
ways u| a w ly app 
by all model yachtemen 


itemen. 
Mr. Geo. W. Townley was instructed by the club to complete the 
plans and specifications for the new house at the salt-water station at 
once. 
. See Se et eee ee in the history of the 
jw 


“One Design” 15-Footers. 
From the Boston Globe. 


InTgREsTine racing is promised in the half-rater or 15ft. sailing 
length class in and around Boston next season. The Cohasset Club’s 
lead in building a dozen boats for the class has stirred up several 
other clubs, and the Winthrop is already in line for a number of boats 
on the same general plan as that adopted by the South Shore Club. 
The boats will be built from one design, and will be selected lot 
when completed, so that no owner will have any advan at the 
start over another. The Winthrop members who have to build 
are: Com. George T. Leighton, ex-Com. E. A. Cook, ex-Com. Charles 
A. Hovey, W. H. Stimpson, W. A. Mirick and A, W. Chesterton. 
Other members are expected to join them, and they are also hoping 
that other clubs will follow in the same line. 

Although the boats are small ones they hold possibilities of skill in 
handling and excitement in sailing which many a larger class fails to 
present, and as they are es inexpensive to build, a yachts- 
man can have one without disposing of a boat which he may have on 
band. In fact, the Cohasset Club members going into the class will 
retain all their present boats, but will do their racing in the new ones. 
The present boats in the club are of such different types and sizes as 
to make racing decidedly unin’ ing, and the new class has been 
adopted maiuly to secure sport which would otherwise be lacking. If 
the ‘‘one design” idea proves a success it may be that a larger class 
will follow it in a season or two. 

If enough boats are built in several clubs to give promise of general 
sport in the class the Massachusetts Yacht Racing Association will 
undoubtedly take the matter in hand and add a special class to its 
present list, so that a uniform measurement may be had. The rule 
under which the boats are “haif-raters” is the Koglish rule of multi- 
plying the waterline by the sail area and dividing the product by 6,000. 

ith 15ft. waterline and 200sq.ft. of sail the result is .5, or half of one 
of the “sail tons,” in which the measurement or rating of the larger 
boats is expressed. 

The Cohasset boats are from a design by W. P. Stephens, and are 
15ft. 4in. waterline, 21ft. 4in. over all, 4ft. 9in. beam and 8ft. draft of 
hull. They will have a ‘“‘dagger” centerboard 5ft. long and 2lin. wi 
which can be dropped a, 80 as to utilize practically 4! 
its length. The board will be a galvanized steel oe. one-quarter of 
an inch thick and weighing about 110lbs. It can be easily and quickl 
raised by a tackle leading from its forward upper corner to just aba 
the mast, and back into the cockpit, while the rounding off of the 
after upper corner gives more room in the cockpit itself. 

The cockpit is watertight, with solid bulkheads fore and aft, anda 
floor 3in. above the waterline. The top of the centerboard box is flush 
with floor of the cockpit, so that water which may be shipped will read- 
Ae ary off through slot. With watertight compartments fore and 

, the boats are ——— non-sinkable, and may be easily righted 
if capsized. Only about 350lbs. of inside ballast will be camied. 

The sail area will be 2003q. ft., of which 160ft. will be in the mainsail 
and 40 in the jib. It was originally intended to use a “leg-of-mutton” 
sail, but because of difficulties in balance and reefing the ordinary 
gaffsail has finally been adopted. The sail will be 15ft. on the boom 
-_ , = the head, and will have 10ft. hoist. The jib will be 614ft. on 

1 foo! 

A balanced metal rudder without a “skag’’ will be used and the 
steering will be so easy that only a short tiller is required. 

Strength and lightvess will combined in the construction, as 
special study in this direction has been made by the designer. The 
keel and keelson are of oak, and the frames are of the same wood, 
4x%in., sees at the mast partners, where they are 34x114. The 

lanking is 5gin. cedar and the deck is of pine of the same ess, 

aished bright. The covering boards are of hard pine and the wash- 
boards of oak. Brass screws are used for most of the fastenin ° 

The cockpit is 6ft. long between the bulkheads, but the washboards 
extend forward and aft on the deck to a total length of 81¢(t., and this 
gives a chance for small hatches to both the forward and aft com- 
partments inside the washboards. 

James Mcintyre is building the boats in his new shop in Neponset, 
and has adopted a method which insures absolute uniformity. Each 
boat is built bottom upward on a form, with moulds fixed firmly 
to the shop floor. The bulkheads and a couple of frames forward 
and aft preserve the shape when the boat is taken from the form, and 
the remaining frames are then put in place, the fastening completed 
and the deck and cockpit fittings put on. 

A saving of time and labor is effected by this method of building, 
and two dozen boats can be turned out just as readily as one. One o 
the boats is already off the form and is being framed, while the bulk- 
heads and keel of a second one are in place. 

In model the boats show a round yet easy bilge, with some dead rise 
in the floor and very easy lines in both the bow and run. The bow 
frames are rm ore on the V than the U shape, and give a fine entrance 
and an even omen to the body. The bow is suggestive of that of 
the Pilgrim, which was confessedly a handsome and useful one in 
spite of the non-success of the design as a whole. 

The boats will be sailed without time allowance, and can carry a 
crew of two men. 





These boats are building from the designs and specifications of the 
“Scarecrow,” as published in the Forest anp STREAM. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


To those who, now that the sailing season is over, wish to renew 
their memories of past cruises as they sit beside a cheery fire, we can 
recommend a little book entitled “By Ocean, Firth and Channel,” 
published by The Yachtsman, London. The author, Diagonal White, 
tells in a pleasing vein of various cruises in a 21ft. (afterward length- 
ened to 23ft.) cutter on the Scotch and Irish coasts. Beside the story 
of the cruises, which is in itself very interesting, the writer discusses 
many points relating to small yachts, their ae and single-hand 
or two-man sailing. The book is well illustrated with numerous pho- 
to-gravures and engravings. In one of the photos is shown the cat- 
boat Una (not Truant), built in 1852 by Capt. Bob Fish, at Pamrapo 
N. J., and taken to England in the following year by the late Lord 
Conyngham. The boat is still afloat at Lord de Ros’s country seat, 
Strangford Lough, Ireland. 


“Boat Sailing in Fair Weather and Foul,” is the title of a neat little 
volume by Capt. A. J. Kenealy, publ: ? the Outing Pub. Co., 
New York. ie book is largely a compilation from larger works, 
and we recognize many old acquaintances among the illustrations, 
but it is well written and likely to be of considerable service to the 
young boat sailor. It is thoroghly practical, and the advice which it 
gives is good. 

The large steam yacht designed by Lewis Nixon for P. A. Widener, 
of Philadelphia, is now well advanced at the Crescent Shipyard, Eliza- 
bethport, the frames being all up except at the fore end, the stem not 
being ready. while about balf of the plating isov. The yacht will be 
225ft. over all, 183ft. l.w.1, 28ft. beam, 16ft. depth of hold and 11ft. 6in. 
draft. She will have a single screw, with engines by John Sullivan, of 
New York, cylinders 18,28 and 42 by 28in. There will be a house 
137ft. long, from the foremast aft. She will be schooner-rigged. The 
keel has been laid on the adjoining ways for a large double-deck ferry 
boat for the Pennsylvania R. R., and the keel blocks are in place for 
the gunboat which Mr. Nixon will build for the Government. 


The Racine Boat Co., of Racine, Wis., is now at work on a steam 
yacht of novel design for F: W. Morgan, of Chicago. She will be 
130ft. over all, — .w.l., 18f¢. 3in. beam at deck, 17ft. 4in. beam at 
waterline. As the dimensions indicate, she will have a ram bow and 
a stern like a torpedo boat; in fact, she is designed, in model and con- 
struction, so as to be convertible in a very little time into a war vessel. 
Her engines will be 13, 19, 20 and 20 by 15in., with a wheel 5ft. 6in. in 
diameter, and a speed of 18 miles. The firm has lately secured the 
services of T. S. Poekel, for some years head draftsman for the Her- 
reshoff Mfg. Co. 

White Ladye, steam yacht, has been re-chartered for the winter by 
Ogden Goelet, and is in dock at White's yard, Cowes, for a half time 
survey. She and Queen Mab, J. F. Lord, will visit the Mediterranean, 

Mr. Charles Francis Adams, 2d, owner, with his brother, of Pap; h 

boon, Gossoon, Harpoon and Rooster, has just bee! 
essrs 


Ba in elected Mayor 
of Quincy, Mass. . Adams will sail next year a 15-footer de 
signed by Arthur Binney. 


Capt. Irving R. Titus, in the employ of H. M. Flagler, left New York 
on Oct. 30 with the naphtha launch Wake and the catboat Madeline, 
reaching St. Augustine on Nov. 27, and off the port was caught in a 
N. E. storm, the catboat losing her mast and going ashore on North 

whence she was finally hauled, witn little damage. The 
naphtha launch was anchored outside the breakers, the captain and 
- ounanns ashore, but during the night the launch was swamped 
and wrecked. . 


Alice, yawl, has been sold by Conyers C. Converse to W. M. Wilson, 
¢ = York, who will spend the winter on her in Florida with his 
‘amily. 


Coronet, schr., has lately been completely overhauled and has sailed 
from New York to San Francisco, where she will take on board a 
party and proceed to the Island of Yezo, Japan, the purpose being to 
observe the total eclipse of the sun on Aug. 9, 1896. Capt. Crosby is 
still in command, 

On Dec. 1 Mr. W. E. Elsworth and his two companions were com- 
pelled to abandon the yaw) at sea, 27 miles scutheast of George- 
town, 8. C , being taken off by the coasting schooner Nellie W. Howett, 
Capt. Steelman, from Charleston for Norfolk, and landed at the lattec 
port. 


Canoeing. 


The Limit of Drop to the Center board. 


We were in hopes that the letter of Cimex, in the Forest anp St2EaM 
of Nov. 30, might bring out some expression of opinion, or con, 
from the many canoeists who are presumably interested in all impor- 
tant changes of the rules; but thus far we have heard nothing. In our 
opinion the proposed change is an excellent one, and should have been 
made long ago. That it is proposed now is not so muchin the hopes 
that it will revive an interest in racing as in that it will remove an 
obvious incongruity from the rules and permit canoeists to use a 
form of centerboard that is ly applicable to the canoe. 

The limit of 18in. drop is the sole survivor of several wholesome re- 
strictions on the center’ pe eerires wanay yeazs cg ty the Meee S 
C. with the idea of preserving living and ping room within the 
canoe for her crew, and ashipshape and sailorlike arrangement of fit- 
tings. Under these limits the centerboard was made to house above the 
keel and below the deck; it was of not over 60[bs. weight and it dropped 
but 18in. below the keel. These restrictions were used as the basis of the 
racing rules of the American Canoe Association in 1881, their framers 
having the same old-fashioned and—as has since been proved—entirely 
erroneous ideas of what a canoe should be. 

At first the centerboard restrictions were selected by all canoeists, 
but as racing became keener and men gave up the general use of their 
canoes for canoeing, the conterboard was moved to the middle of the 
well, leaving no room for sleeping or even for sitting below in - 
dling, and then the “circular saw” centerboard, projecting ift. or 
more above the coaming when raised, was introduced about 1888. 
Next came the very long centerboard, caused by the retention of the 
limit of drop, with the trunk occupying and cutting through the 
whole micé<'s portion of the canoe, as in the present craft 

As s00n as centerboard was allowed to extend above the deck 
when raised, so far in some cases that the boom would not swing over 
it, the necessity for the limit of drop Serene’, and this ction 
might well have been dropped from the rules in 1890. As long as the 
centerboard was allowed to dominate the entire design, to monopolize 
all the useful space in the canoe, to be heavy, unwieldy to handle and 
transport, and of expensive construction, as has long been the case, 
it might with perfect propriety have been allowed, when racing in 
deep water, to drop to its full extent. 

The policy of the American Canoe Association has for many years 
been to let bad enough alone in order to see how much worse it may 
become, by which time “vested interests” are too strong to admit of a 
change. Even yet this policy in a measure prevails, as instanced in 
the proposal to limit within placiog some minimum limit on the 
hull. It requires no ae keenness of discernment to understand 
that the natural result of limiting sail alone on the present canoes 
will be to produce a new class of ‘‘Pecowsic,”’ of still smaller body, 
and quite as cranky and uncomfortable to sail with 130ft.. still a large 
limit, as the present Vesper canoes, of big body, with 180ft. It is un- 
likely, in the present state of canoe racing, that any new canoes will 
be built for reduced sail plan, but if t y are, they will probably 
be so cut away as to be no better suited for the novice and non- 
athlete than the old craft with 180ft. 

We have for many years advocated a complete revision of the por- 
tion of the rules relating to the centerboard, with a view to keeping 
the trunk in a position where it would still leave some room in the 
well; and of limiting it to a reasonable size and weight, both for con- 
venience of transportation and to keep the canoe what we believe it 
should be—a wholesome and shi pe craft, with the board com- 
pletely housed when not in use. canoeists been willing to accept 
such restrictions and to develop the canoe on these lines, the racer, with 
its bucket well and long slide, would still have kept close company 
with the all-round canoe of being of a totally different type; 
anc the great guif that now separates the two would never have ex- 
isted. It is quite ible that the forward position of the board and 
the form of rig w it would have called for would have resulted in 
a small loss of absolute speed; but the total separation of racing 
canoes and ating or all-round canoes, and of racing men and - 
eral canoeists, would never have taken place. We believe that there 
is ample ingenuity and invention among canoeists to produce a cen- 
terboard that shall leave a good part of the well unobstructed and 
shall house completely within the trunk, and yet be effective to wind- 
ward. The problem, important as it was to the healthy wth of 
canoeing, was deliberately shirked by canoeists, who erred the 
easier way of placing a big centerboard directly in the center of the 
well. Such abominations as a centerboard that could not be raised 
after the sliding seat was once fastened in place, thus making it vir- 
tually a fixed keel, should long ago have been suppressed by regatta 
committes or by alteration of the rules. 

The ments of our correspondent are hardly convincing. For 
years ing men, whether they wished or not, have been compelled 
gp to Sem engeeence. per Se nee ae ee ee 

seats, and various complicated an: ve fittings; and y: 

no objection has been made to this course of more than doubtful im- 
provement that has killed canoe racing. The expense involved by the 
removal of the limit of drop is by no means heavy; in many cases the 
old centerboards can be used, the gear being slightly chan, to 
allow them to drop deeper; in fact, cases have been known under the 
rule where boards were fitted to drop far beyond the limit and were 
used so except in races under A. C. A. rules. An eniirely new center- 
board of Tobin bronze, the favorite material. is a matter of $10 to $15 
at most, and it is more than likely that the effectiveness of the canoes 
to windward will be greatly increased. There are certain limitations, 
for instance, to len breadth and weight, which might with advan- 
tage be placed upon the centerboard when the limit of drop is finally 
removed, as we hope it will be; but we have little expectation that 
the matter will be considered, as it should be, by all who are interested 
in yn or that it will be handled as deliberately and intelligently 
as it deserves. 





CANOEING NEWS NOTES. 


The year book of the Humber Yawi Club for 1895 is rather larger 
than the preceding numbers, and quite as liberally illustrated. Among 
the designs is one for a genuine centerboard canoe-yawi, designed by 
Albert Strange for Henry Hayes, and built = James Frank, of Scar- 
borough. She is 19ft. 3in. over all, 18ft. 6in. l.w.1., 5ft. 9in. beam, ift. 
7in. draft without board, iron keel 675ibs.,iron centerboard 90ibs. 
mainsail 185sq. ft., mizen 35sq. ft. The centerboard is well forw: 
and there is a wide sliding hatch, forming a small cabin or cuddy. 
The boat has a very nice form, by no means as tubby as many canoe- 
yawls. We notice with tbat even this club of cruisers is waver- 
2g in the faith, as shown in the design of a steam launch, which cer- 

nly cannot be called a canoe-yaw!; and also of Arline, a racing non- 
descript by H. C. Smith, builder of Spruce 1V., a racing craft that has 
nothing in common with such yawls as Cherub The club has now a 
membership of fifty-four and a fleet of fifty-six canoe-yawls, canoes 
and other small craft. 


The New York C. C. has nominated the following officers for 1896 
the election being on Dec. 12: Pres., C. Bowyer Vaux; Sec’y, John C 
Mowbray; Purser, Woolsey Carmalt; Captain, H.C. Ward; Mate, John 
E. Plummer; Trustees, Louis L. Coudert, Frank C. Moore, L. J. 
Boury. The club is now discussing a one-design class of 15ft. racing 
len the boats to be of inexpensive construction, somewhat after 
the skipjack model. If arrangements can be made to build at a mod- 
erate price some ten or a dozen boats will be ordered in the club. The 
past season has been a very successful one in that the club has found 
satisfactory quarters and kept its members together; and it starts 
the new year with good prospects of permanent recovery from the 
serious losses incurred by the damage to its floating house. 


Chas. H. Wilbur, formerly witk the St. Lawrence River 8.C.&S8S L. 
Co., and in charge of their repair shop at Croton Point meet, has 
started a shop at Clayton, and will buila canoes and boats. 


Rifle Range and Gallery. 


Zettler Rifle Club Elects its Officers. 


New York, Dec. 3.—The Zettler Rifle Club held its annual meeting 
to-night at headquarters, 219 Bowery. The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing twelve months: President, Bernhard Waithers; 
Vice-President, mueey D. Miller; Treasurer, Charles G. Zettler; Finan- 
cial Secretary, Max B. Engen; Corresponding Secretary, Fred C. Ross; 
weet Master, Bernard Zettier. 

The following are the scores made at the weekly shoot held at the 
same time as the annual meeting: 











R Busse..... + ..241 287 246 240 248 A Kronsberg. . .230 233 232 245 233 
Dr J A Boyken.243 241 243 247 244 H B Muller, ... .230 241 243 238 239 
8 Buazzini....... 231 282 241 287 237 H Muentz......229 219 223 237 242 
GW Downs, ,..221 223 232 235 234 FC Ross........244 243 244 245 246 
M B Engel. .....239 280 240 240 2440 CG Zettler..... 233 242 242 245 246 
L Flach ....... .245 243 242 241 247 ~B Zottler.......238 242 241 237 243 
Dr W Furness. .238 241 237 238 232 F Wabarius,..,.218 217 221 227 216 
H Holjes.......241 242 244 243 239 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 
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[DEc, 14, 1895, 





Cincinnati Riflemen. 


Crxcrvnati, O., Dec. 1.—The following scores were made by mem- 
bers of the Cincinnati Rifle Association at their range to-day. Condi- 
tions: 200yds., off-hand, 8lbs. trig; pull, at the standard tar- 
gt 7 ring black. To-day begins the contest for gold medal under 

dicap rules, which must be won five times to be entitled to owner- 
ship; Hasenzahl won to-day: . 
Gindele.... crccccccnscese 22 10 
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Miller Rifle Club. 


Hosoxen, N. J., Nov. 27.—The members of the Miller Rifle Club held 
their regular weekly shoot at headquarters, 423 Washineton street, 
this evening. Meyns made the best totalof the evening, coming 
within nine points of a highest possible. The following are the scores 


le: 
Meyns 241, Rogers 235, Miller 234, Scott 239, Vanderheyden 228, Ker- 
227, Dewey 223, T. Wolter 211, Messenkopf 218, Bischoff 215, 
Becker 210, Nelson 208, Deetjen 207, Kneisel 201, Kraft 191. 





Grap-Shoating. 


if you want your shoot to be announced here 
send in notice like the following: 


FIXTURES. 


Dec. 19, 20.—Exizaneta, N. J.—Fifth bi-monthly tournament of the 
Elizabeth Gun Club; first day, targets; second day, live birds. 


1896. 


Jan. 1.—Newankk, N. J.—Fifteenth annual New Year's Day reception 
and tournament of the South Side Gun Club; targets. Shooting com- 
mences at 9:30 A.M. W. R. Hobart, Sec’y. 

Jan. 4.—Wi.minetom, Del.—Second team race between All-Philadel- 
phia and the Delaware State League, 25 men to a team; all day shoot 
on the grounds of the Wilmington Rod and Gun Club. 

Jan. 4-5—Puoenrx, Ariz.—_Annual tournament of the Arizona State 
Sportsmen’s Association. 

Jan. 7-11.—San Antonio, Texas.—Grand mid-winter tournament, 
under the auspices of Texas State Sportsmen's Association and man- 

t of J. M. George and O. C. Guessaz (Texas Field), $2,000 added. 

Feb 1.—_ ——_—————_.—Third team race between All-Philadeiphia 
ae State League, 26 mentoateam. (Place of shoot 
not : 

April 1-3 —New Yorx.—Interstate Association's Fourth Annual 

rand American Handicap. 

April 14-17.Atcuisox, Kansas.—Thirteenth annual open to all, and 
second annual manufacturer's amateur tournament; $1000 added 
money and manufacturers’ prizes. Lou Erhardt, Sec’y. 

April 22-24.—WeELLINeTon, Mass.—Tournament of the Boston Shoot- 
ing Association; targets. P. R. Dickey, ae. 

April 30-May 2.—Newsures, N. Y.—Annua! spring tournament of 
the West Newburgh Gun and Rifle Association; targets and live birds; 
added money announced later. 

May 5-8.—New York.—Tournament of the American E. C. Powder 
Company; $2,000 added money. 

May 12-15 — Mempnis, Tenn. — Tournament of the Memphis 
Gun Club, $2,000 added money. 

12 14—Daytox, O —Annual tournament of the Ohio Trap- 
Shooters’ ue. Ed. Taylor, Sec’y. 
May 19-22.—Crvcrsnati, O.—Tournament of the Hazard Powder Co. 
R. 8. Waddell, Agent. 

May 20-24.—Kansas Crry, Mo.—Nineteenth annual convention and 
tournament of the Missouri State Fish and Game Protective Associa- 
tion. J H. Durkee, Sec’y. 

May 26-28.—Fr+nkrortT, Kan.—Annual tournament of the Kansas 
State Sportsmen's Association. 

May 30-June 1 —Mitwavges, Wis.—Eleventh annual tournament of 
the South Side Gun Club. 

June 1-6.—Cuicaco, Ill.—Twenty-second annual tournament of the 
Illinois State Sportsmen's Association. H. B. Meyers, Sec’y. 

June 8-13 —Burra.o, N. Y.—Thirty eighth annual tournament of 





the New York State Association for the Protection of Fish and 
under the auspices of the Audubon Gun Club. E. W. Smith, Sec’y. 

June 17-19.—CLEVELaND, O.—Third annual tournament of the Cham- 
berlin Cartridge and Target Company. 

== 31.—GosHEn, Ind.—Midsummer tournament of the Goshen 
Gun Club. 

Oct. 7-9.—Newsvures, N. Y.—Annual fall tournament of the West 
Newburgh Gun and Rifle Association; targets and live birds; added 
money announced later. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for publication in 
these columns, also any news notes they may care to have printed. 
Ties in all events are considered as divided unless otherwise a 


Mail all such matter to Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 318 
Broadway, New York. 





The death of Dr. Gideon Lee Knapp, of this city, on Saturday, Dec 
7, was a heavy blow to his numerous friends, many of whom were 
scarcely aware of his serious condition. His death resulted ———_ 
from a severe cold which be caught while attending one of the race 
meetings at Morris Park last October; he had not entirely recovered 
from this attack when he went down to Hampton, L.I., to shoot 
ducks. While there, on Oct. 31, he was taken ill with typhoid fever, 
being brought to the house of his brother, H. K. Knapp, in this city as 
soon as possible. Pheu-nonia followed the fever and, in spite of the 
best of medical aid, bis death resulted as above. Asa sportsman Dr. 
Knapp was well and favorably known, his efforts, in connectioa with 
those of August Belmont and others, having done much to purify the 
race course during the tt year ortwo. Asa pigeon shooter Dr. 
Knapp has not done much of late years, but his judgment on disputed 
points in pigeon shooting was always highly thought of. Less than a 
year ago a knotty point regarding a eon match that could not be 
finished owing to darkness, the Page-Brokaw match at the Country 
Club, Westchester, N. Y., was referred to him and another for de- 
cision. His famous match for a very large stake with Charles Mac- 
Alester, then of Philadelphia. but now of Baltimore, which took place 
at the Westminster Kennel Club's grounds, Babylon, L. 1., is alwa 
@ favorite topic when the conversation turns on pigeon shooting. The 

ition in the Jockey Club held by Dr. Knapp will be a hard one to 
his death leaving a big gap in the ranks of those who are fond of 
sport for sport's sake, 


W. G. Clark, who will shoot a race at live birds at Dexter Park this- 
afternoon with Allen Willey, of Hadlyme, Conn , shot a few live birds 
for practice last Saturday afternoon at Dexter Park. The birds were 
trapped from the Mott disappearing traps lately installed at those 
grounds, and were as fast as anybody could wish to see. Every bird 
was a specially selected one, Bi'ly Mills having done his best to choose 
strong ones, an effort in which he succeeded. admirably. When the 
trap was sprung each bird cracked Lis wings and made for the bound- 
ary in a manner seldom equalled, and very rarely, if ever, excelled. 
Taken as a whole, they were as good birds as we ever wish to ree, and 


Clark's total of 19 out of his first 25 is not so poor as it looks, consid- - 


ering that he was at the 30yds. mark. His total in his next 15 was much 
improved; having mislaid the score we cannot give the exact figures. 
It issafe to say that if Mr. = supplies the same class of birds for 
eo (Dec. 14), any: Over 85 will be very good work in- 


The programme of the midwinter shoot at San Antonio, Tex., was 
not ready for publication until the ning of this week, but we 
have received an advance sheet which gives the following general idea 
of its make-up: There will be eight 20-target events each day, $50 
added to each purse; targets charged for at 8 cents each; purses 
divided 80, 25, 20, 15 and 10 = cent. Among the special features will 
be a 50-target race for the E. C. Powder Company's trophy, also an 
interstate team race, four-men teams, any State to enter as many 
teams as it chooses. The following additional information will be of 
interest: Ship your shells to either C. Hummel & Son or to Victor 
Cortines. ihe Menger Hotel will be headquarters during the shoot; 
nobody barred and no dropping for place. The management adds: 
“When the added money is all gone we will scatter out for geese, 
ducks and quail, to say nothing of deer and turkey.” Anybody desir- 


eee accommodation should write to O. C. Guessaz at San An- 
onio. 


The annual eaainget the Cook County Trap-Shooters’ League, of 
Chi . Ill., set for Monday evening, Dec. 2, had only a moderate 
atte! ce, Owing to the inclemency of the weather. It was thought 
better, therefore, to adjourn until Jan. 6, 1896,at 8 P. M. During the 
intervening four weeks a committee of 7 will visit each club’s annual 
meeting as held, and will explain the league's objects, plans and 
expectations with the result, itis hoped, that the coming season’s 
events will all be very large ones. W. P. Mussey has offered a $100 or 
$150 trophy for competition, while two other parties have come for- 
ward and promised two prizes, thus making a No. 1, No. 2and No. 3 
trophy for the three classes, A, B and C, to be competed for by teams 
from each club. In addition to the above there will be five or six indi- 
vidual trophies for high averages. 


The All Philadelphia vs. Delaware State team race, shot on Satur- 
day last, Dec. 7, on the grounds of the Keystone Shooting Leazue of 
Philadelphia, was a grand success. The match was one for 25-men 
teams, 25 targets per man, the scores appearing elsewhere. The Key- 
stone team won, but not easily. The return match comes off at Wil- 
mington, Del., on Jan. 4, 1896, when the home team hopes to turn the 
tables. Such team races as the above one are the best methods of in- 
creasing interest in trap-shooting among club members, and do the 
cause far more good than a dozen tournaments. 


Charlie Zwirlein, of Yardville,N. J., has gotten up his name as a 
Purveyor of first-class live birds. There is no question that he deserves 
credit for the quality of the pigeons trapped on his grounds; his 
birds always fiy well, but why they should do so is past our compre- 
hension, as there is apparently every inducement for them to turn 
into incomers, there being nothing to draw them away from the build- 
ings back of thetraps. Zwirlein’s birds pfove that there is more in 
the way you keep your pigeons than in the location of your grounds. 


Elmer E. Shaner, manager of the Interstate Association, will be in 
this city last week. Mr. Shaner's business in New York is to attend the 
annual meeting of the association, and to choose some place for hold- 
ing the Grand American Handicap. Notwithstanding all reports to 
the contrary, no decision has as yet been arrived at as to where the 


Grand American Handicap of 1896 will be held. 


W. G. Clark and Allen Willey shoot their third match this afternoon, 
commencing at 1 P. M., at Dexter Park, L. L; the match is: 100 birds 
each, $100 a side. The Dexter Park management has promised to 
provide the best birds possible; the match, therefore, will be worth 
looking at, if only to see good birds fly. 

Our Rochester, N. Y., correspondent writes us anent the Rochester 
Gun Club’s Thanksgiving shoot. “Mr. Glover has just received his 
new 12-gauge Parker; he used it at our Thanksgiving tournament and 
broke 99 out of 100 targets. It has been said that Glover could not 
a a 12-gauge gun, but Sim says he will fool some of the boys next 
spring.” 

Alex. King beat J. G. Messner in the third match of their series of 
three 100-bird races. The first, shot Nov. 8, was a tie on 88 each; the 
second, Nov. 15, resulted in a victory for King by a score of 79 to 75. 
The last, shot on Friday, Dec. 6, was for $200 a side, and was won by 
King, who killed 91 to 88. 


“Guacho and Sam’s Ducks,” which appears elsewhere, shows that 
Critzer and others who use 20-gauge guns at ths trap and in the field 
are handling weapons and not toys. Guacho tells us that his little 
aps caused no little trouble to the ducks, but the ducks had to come 

in pretty close. 

The Shenandoah Valley route offers big inducements to those who 
intend being present at the San Antonio midwinter shoot to go South 
by its line. Its scale of figures to points in the South and the South- 
west are worth considering by any sportsman who thinks of taking a 
hunting trip this winter. 

The Elizabeth, N. J., Gun Club's bi-monthly tournament takes place 
next Thursday and-Friday, Dec. 19, 20. The first day is at conte, the 
second at live birds. They generally have good birds at Elizabeth 
and a good programme; as there is nothing to clash with this meeting, 
there should be also a good attendance. 


The Naromake Gun Club of Norwalk, Conn., held an all-day shoot 
at its inclosed grounds on Saturday last, Dec. 7. This club has con- 


veniently located grounds, electric cars running direct to the grounds 
from the city. 


Epwarp Bangs. 


Thanksgiving Day at Wateon’s Park. 


Cxicaco, Ill, Nov. 28.—The following scores were shot to-day at 
Watson's Park: 







No. 1. No. 2. No. 8. 

S Palmer..... eecvccccece oes + 0222002101— 6 20121—4 21121—5 
FS TRIONB, .ccccscvcevcccccscccces 1101!21111— 9 11201—4 11211-5 
COED ons cccsccvesscewl 2101222212— 9 _.... eos 
Fleming ......... eccecesceccee 1212111211—10 O1210-8 kaa ee 
PEED cccccescocsecccscesspt ZBUZZA— 9D snes = wee 
OO TT --1101112121— 9 21121—5 20220—3 
Dr Liddy...... eve seeees L122121221—10 02212—4 02211—4 
OP PEED. cnn pvenecevoonsenesand 1102120012 T Si.‘ gs oocce 

A Kleinman... oveceves 2112211211—10 11120—4 eee 

F Fai nn nvveevvoncee pecee +++ -0201102001— 5 eccns, «see 

0. 4: 
O Von Len- S Palmer. ..22211220010200102212—14 


gerke, . . .02211021121121202222—17 Dr Shaw, ,.11200121110222210202—15 
T P Hicks..12212012112101101111—17 Dr Liddy ...21112211211112220222—19 
W Palmer. 221221111110202021<2—17 C Richards22022101211112221022—17 

No. 1 was a 10-bird sweep, $3 entrance; Nos. 2 and 3 were at 5 birds, 
$2. 

Dec. 7.—O. Von Lengerke and S. J. Nash shot a friendly race here 
to-day at 25 live pigeons each re: 
O Von Lengerke youn « - 22221 10221 22s VVI221 2022223, 
. .21220221211220011120022e—18 


. . 0200000221221 01 112020200220211—18 
Match for the price of the bir 


0002200012—4 L Goodwin........... 2022110020—6 
RAVELRIGG. 





BY Perr rreeerre eeeeee 


Quannapowitt Sportsmen’s Club. 


WAKEFIELD, Mass., Nov. 28.—The following events were shot off to- 
day by members of the Quannapowitt Sportsmen's Club: 

ede 25 targets, for a 10lb. turkey: Steele 22, Gard 20, Bricher 18, 
Day 18. 

No. 2, 25 targets, for three merchandise prizes: A. 8. Tuttle 23, Gard 
18, Howland 16, Mitchell 13. 


No. 3, 25 targets, for a gold medal to be competed for at four 
— _ errill 19, Gard 17, A. 8. Tuttle 12, Howland 14, Mitchell 
1 eid 8. 


o. 4, 10 targets, for three merchandise prizes: Mitchell 7, Howlan 
8, Aborn 2. H. Taso, Secretary. 


Germania Gun Club. 


New Dorp, 8.1, Dec 6.—The Germania Gun Club held its regular 
medal shoot here this afternoon, William H. Schneider winning the 
medal by 14 breaks out of 15 targets. Score: 


W H Schneider .111111111111110—14 C Meyer........100011111011110—10 
W Glander..,...101111111110111—13 H J Woelfkine. .012011101101011—10 
G Becker .......011111011111011—12 C Gerlich... ....100101110101101— 9 
H K Knobel, ,..110001110111111—11 J Brehm.......,101100010010111— 8 


A Schmitt, ,,...011111011101011—11 
B Wagner, ,,,111011100011111—1] 


J Dreuse ,,,,,..010001001001100— 5 


Thanksgiving Day at Rochester. 


Rocuester, N. Y., Nov. 28.—The attendance to-day at the grounds 
of the Rochester Rod and Gun Club was very large for an occasion of 
this sort. It is true that there were several 


events calculated 
to bring out the shooters; that’s the case in lots of places, but here 
they came out and shot, as the list of scores given below will show. 


There were several noteworthy features in to-day’s scores: First, 
the large team total of the Rochester men, who defeated their oppo- 
nents, the Hulberton team, by the score of 224 to 201. Had the 
Rochester team scored one single break more than the above number, 
its team average would have been exactly 90 per cent, 

The second feature was the high scoring in the Walsrode Powder 
Company's prize badge contest; in this event all the shooters were 
compelled to use Walsrode powder, and fifteen men shot a 90 per 
cent. gait, including the ties. 

The third feature was the great shooting of Sim Glover, one of the 
very best shots in the country. Sim and his 10-gauge have been such 
constant and prominent factors in the averages at the big tournaments 
of the past few years that it got to be a saying that could not 
shoot a 12-gauge. The boys cannot say that any more, as to-day he 
gave us a sample of what he could do with a 12-gauge. Sim has just 
received his new 12-gauge Parker, and used it for practically the 
time at to-dav'’s shoot. He “didn't do a thing” to the targets with it, 
did he? Look at these scores: Team race, 23 out of 25; Walsrode 

wder contest pase ties), 49 out of 50; sw » 99 out of 100. 

tal, 171 out of 175; an average of 97.7 per cent. id all this he did 
with a 12-gauge! 

The fourth feature of the day's shoot was the work of McClintock, 
a new member of the club, whose scores surprised his friends. In the 
team race he broke 23 out of 25, and in the Walsrode powder contest 
(inciuding ties) he broke 48 out of 50, w.oning the badge, as he was 
es an allowance of 8 targets out of every 25. A Rochester paper 

n giving a report of the shoot says: ‘‘The first time McClintock ever 
shot was a few weeks ago on the club grounds, when he borrowed a 
gun and fired at five of the clay targets, missing all but one. This be- 
ginning instead of discouraging him gave him a liking for the sport, 
and he straightway purchased a gun for himself. Io each of the first 
four shoots in which he took part he showed marked improvement, 
but no one was look for such a record as he made for himself 
to-day. In the team t he broke 23 out of his 25 targets, while in 


the badge shoot he made first a straight string of 25 and then another 
one of 23 out of 25.” 


The scores made to-day were as follows: 


Rochester. 
W CO Hadley.........cceeeececeeeceeees oLI11211111110111111111111—24 
J Borst.......... eoccccecccce ee eee eeeee2121111110110111111111111—23 
BGRIUEP, 5s codcvnwssneses 


oe eee e2212211111110101111111111—23 
eeeeeeeee: LL21201111111111111111101—23 
eoeeesecs 1111211111111111110111101—23 
ee eee e110101111111111111111111—22 
eee eee ee eee eee O201211111110011111111111—22 
peececcnsce eocecnccccenes 0111111111111011111111011—22 
eeeeveeeeeeeeeeeQ111110111010111111111111—21 
eeeeeeeeeehL11110011101101111110111—20—223 
Hulbu: ton. 
cocce «-1101111111111111111011111—23 
.1111011111101111101111111—22 














Burns... -1111100101111111111011111—21 
Ferguasond.,....cccccccccscccccces ee eee e-011011011111111111011111—21 
NIGROUS.....cccccrcrecccccecscccccccees 0111111111011101111110111—21 
++ ©1111111201101111111101110—21 
GArdMer,.....ceeeceeesseses eeeeeeeeee oLL11011111101111011111001—20 
Green,......... sebecceeseees ooo eee eee0011000110111111111101111—19 
te sees ee +++ ©1101111100011101111111001—18 
Matter. ...00cccccccccesooes eoeccosees 0111001101000001111111011—15—201 


The next event was for a silver badge presented by the Walsrode 
Powder Co., 25 targets per maz, all contestants obliged to use Wals- 
rode powder in thisevent. Score: 


Broke. Allowed. Total. 













GIOVE .ccccccccescccce 1111111111111111111111111—25 3 28 
McClintock . oe eee e0010211111111111111111111—25 33 
Hicks... ....4.000+000002212211111111111111111111—25 4 29 
Stewart... esevece © 1111011111111111111111111—24 4 28 
Norton..,....e6ee00++++2222121111101111111111111—24 5 29 
Meyer.........+5. eee e111111110111111111101111—23 4 27 
Byer ..... ee eeeee es 4111111101110111111111111—23 6 29 
MEET ococccccececcces 0110111111111111111111111—23 5 28 
Squires. «e+ 1001111111111111111111011—22 6 28 
Borst..... «ee e1111101111111110111011111—22 7 29 
POT F cc ccccces -1101111111111010111011111—21 7 28 
Rissloger., eee ~ ©1111111111101111100111110—21 9 30 
Schleyer ..........++++1111011011101111110111011—20 11 31 
Burn ......6660000000¢1211111110110110101111101—20 7 7 
Nichols..........++ ...-0111101011111101100011111—18 7 25 
Ties: 
Glover... 646000 60000¢2119121111111111111011111—24 3 27 
McClintock....... eee e2110111111111111111011111—23 8 31 
THIER... cncccccccseeses 0111111111111111111111001—22 A 


The scores made in the sweepstake events were as follows, Giover’s 
run of 99 out of 100 being especially noteworthy: 





Events: 1234567 Events: 12346567 

Targets: 10 15 15 15 15 15 15 Targets: 10 15 16 15 15 15 15 
Glover ........ 101415 15 15 15 15 Rogers......... .. 12151115. 
Burns one BP EO Ee os 26 BE ce BEE wecences 11 7 5 
Byer....c.000. 1015 15 .. 1412 ., Clerk...,.. re es 
Borst...... 915 1118 10 12 12 Hadley... © ee 15 16 14 

_ eee ° - 5s. ao oo oa hh EE asisnes 1210. 
Nicholls ..... © BEE WD 2. TE We icdiccces ce . oo SB on 
Fer, Rieses U8: 9 cx BD i... 50 EE Reccccs- 0 BB ce 
MD cccavsen: teh. ob 90. 46'he 00 MEE Shs een 60 ‘veies ce OP xe 

mcgnpee! We Ee we. nc SP wd I ch0set>: 46:58. 00 00 4 SO Oe 

Southworth... 6 15 18 1418 14... Powelll,....... 6 so oe ce oe fee 
JOR .cccescces 512 9 510 9.. Redmond,.......... oo oo 36 
McClintock... 5..10 8 910.,. Schieyer.,.... .. +. 10 
Rigsinger,,... .. 11151513 8., 


Nov. 30.—To-day on the grounds of the Rochester Rod and Gun 
Club, Perry and Meyer again met defeat at the hands of J. Rissinger 
and E. D Hicks. The match was shot at 25 targets per man, 50 tar- 
gets toateam. Hicks broke 24 and his partner 23, making their total 
47; Meyer did more than his share by rie straight, but his 
partner let him down by eosting only 20 out of 26, their total being 
45. The score in detail is as follows: 

BEIGE . ccccccvecccceccesces eeeeeeeeeee es 2110911110111111111111111—24 

Rissin, eee eeh101110111111111111111011—23—47 






» 1112111111111111111111111—25 
«ee e1111100111110111100111111—20—45 
De Wirt. 


Oxford Gun Club. 


Oxrorp, Pa., Nov. 28.—The annual Thanksgiving tournament of 
the Oxford Gun Club was held to-day on the club grounds. A halt 
dozen target matches were shot and also three live-bird sweeps, all 
the latter miss-and-out events, 30yds. rise, 50yds. boundary. The birds 
trapped were strong and good flyers. W.T. Jackson, of Havre de 
Grace, Md., made the best record of the day, shooting at 23 birds and 

22, the lost bird,a hard one, falling dead out of bounds; he 
used his second barrel but three times during the shooting at live 
birds. Miller, Alexander and Walls aleo did good work, the former 
killing 18 etraight. The following are the scores: 





No. 1. No. 2, No. 3. 
Alexander...........++ eeee-211221—6 21220 —4 21221122110—10 
Miller .......cceccesceeeseesI221Z1—6 122122—-6 1122120 — 6 
JAcKSOD,......0eceeceeeees 1LiZlo—5 1111N—6 11111111121—11 
Walle on. ...ccsccceccecceeseetll20 —4 220 -—2 12221122120—10 

spatecentsdascenseeeee .; sabene ccccccccces 
120 -—2 ceccccccece 

120 -2 

—0 

0 —0 





Portland Gun Club. , 
Seeman, Me. Nov. 28.—Following are the scores made by mem. 


bers of the Portland Gun Ulub at their annual Thanksgiving Day shoot: 
Events: 123465 6%7 = £4£Events: 12346567 
Targets: 10 10 25 15 25 15 50 Targets: 10 10 25 16 25 15 50 
Darton,,...... 710221421 .... E@ Peterson. 6 720........ 
Meal...co..... 8 918158114 .. JN Marta... 3 5..i1...... 
OW... 5 718 8...... Adams.,,,..... 81014121810 ., 
C Randall S OFF 06 WSs 4. Wee ccecees is Bs OOM .. 
E Randall.... 8 618132010 ,.. Chisholm....... 82113 ., .. 39 
WUNEEcccccce 8 2D GO BOGE WD .§ Bei codec cess ce 0s BO oe ve oe 00 
gecence SERGE 9 se SR etectem oc se ce Obs c0 es 

J Peterson. SD Oe v0 c0'e0' MEbatOSbs, 06. 98 00. 00 00 Se 
poccvces © Tce Dos oe ce SMOCMOBeccce 00 00 00 00 00 06 











Dro. -14, 1895.) © 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


828 





In New Jersey. 
THE BOILING SPRINGS THANKSGIVING. 


Nov. 28.—Ther- é attendance ta tag ob the grounds of the 

gz Springs © -.ub, Rutherford, N. J., the cauntian being the 
annual turkey acu sweepstake shoot of the club. Some excellent 
shooting was done by McAlpin, Jeanneret, Frank and Huck, McAlpin's 
work being especially noticeable for his score of 78 out of his last 75, 
the last event — = 5 pairs,in which Mac made a clean score. 
Hall, who only shot in the last two events, made a 10 straight and 8 
out of 10 in the pairs. The weather was all that one could wish for 
target shooting. res: 


Ties. 
Proctor....1111011111—9 101111* 
Shell ......1110111411—9 101110 
Moork.,...0111111110—8 11111101* 
.-1011111110—8 11111100 
..1110111110—8 11110 


Ties. 
P Carver........1101101110—7 10 
Pearson ..,.....1111100110—7 0 
Green ..........0001111101—6 111* 
Smith ..........1100110110—6 110 
Larsen.. 


> «+ -0101101101—6 110 
-.1110110111—8 0 Hubbard .1110010011—6 0 
Sachem. 


Gray... ee 
Bonebill .,.1110011101—7 11* psenees -1101001011—6 _ 0 


Other scores in this event were: Stevens, Cap. Mitchelson, Warren 
ond Sonne 6, Doc and McDonaid 4, Fulton 3, Terwilliger 2, Par- 


No 1,10 targets: Bonehill 10, Carver 8, Shell. 8, Sachem 8, Pearson 7, 
Larsen 7, Wojeck 7, Proctor 7, Moork 7, Warren 7, Brooks 6, Smith 6, 
Stevens 6, Cap 5, Little 5, McNaught 4, Williams 4, Hubbard 3, Doc 3, 
Fulton 8, McDonald 2, ow 2, Partridge 2. 

No. 2,same: Wojeck 10, Proctor 9, Pearson 9, Sachem 8, Moork 8, 
Shell 8, Bonehill 9, Brooks 8, Little 9, Smith 8, Williams 7, Warren 7, 
Seven’ S yan 6, Pinto 6, Green 6, Fulton 5, Stevens 4, Partridge 2, 

u ; 

No. 3,same: Brooks 9, Sachem 8, Warren 7, Moork 7, Williams 7, 
Bonehill 7, Wojeck 7, Shell 7, Little 7, Carver 6, Proctor 6, Green 6, 
Carlson 5, Larsen 4, Pearson 4, Pinto 8 McNaught 2. 
» Dec. 7.—The monthly club shoot of the Boiling Springs Gun Club 
was beld this afternoon. All sweepstake events were at unknown 
angles. Frank led in the club shoot with a score of 47 out of 50. 
Scores: 











Events: 123 45 _~ Events: 12345 

Targets: 10 10 15 15 15 Targets: 10 10 15 15 15 
BONG. os cccocegsose. 9 BD:25 28 BW Bam ncccncccccesccs oc II os cc 
Shaw... évec Pe ba a0) ans ascddeccs a | ee 
Greiff....... ope WDM. OTS Wei cicwcccccsic- oo ee 18 TU 
McAlpin.... oct wn” WE nc ag. MEbacunsessee oo. oc 8h Se 
Fravk,...... ino AE 95: 2 ey oe aa heta 25800608 vs O20 
JAMES, ..,.cccceeeee ee GOEMR: secsvedcccets vo >. 18:31 10 


The club shoot is at 50 targets per man, the first 2° being shot at un- 
known angles, the last 25 at traps in reverse order. Score: 

Frank. ....¢...+++ 22922219911291111111111111110111100111111111111111—47 
Collins, ..........11111201101111101111111111111001111111100111111111— 43 








Huck... 611110110111111111111111111001110111111111001111101—4¢ . 
Welles . pe 10112.111111111111 11001101111 1001110011110111111101—40 
Greiff..... ¢o11122111101111010111110111111110111011110111001101—40 
Thornton .,,.....+11111111111011111111011110011 101011110111011110101—40 


McAlpin ... «© 31111111101111101011101011101110111111100011101111—39 
TAMES . 640 eee eee 10101111111111011111011011100110100111001001111011 —35 
Barron,........e0+ 111100111!10111101111110101111001110100010111001111—35 
eee eee eee eee2111010110111111110101 1011010111100011000011011110—33 
eee eevee eee ees L111110101111101 10001001 11001111100010001101001101—30 
Imbert, .......+ «+ -0010000000000010000000000010000000000001 


EAST SIDE GUN CLUB. 


Nov. 28 —The East Side Gun Club, of Newark, N. J., held its regular 
monthly shoot to-day (Thanksgiving Day) at its grounds on Newark 
Meadows. Some good ting was done by the half score of mem- 
bers present, four events at live birds being decided as follows: 

No. 1,7 birds: Koegel 7, Hilfers S. apemer 6 ead 4. 

’ 0. 








‘0. 8. No. 4 
2012110-5 12011—4 
1222011—6 10221—4 
1120111--6 11101—4 
2110211—6 02201—4 
2111221—7 21210—4 
22011116 11111—5 
1021000—3 12112—5 
o° 1220210—5 21120.-4 
pe 0212221—6 20201- 3 
KOGRMSP ....000-ccccecccccccesees coccee . 2011111—6 21111--5 


FORESTERS’ GUN CLUB. 


Nov. 28 —The regular monthly shoot of the Foresters’ Gun Club, of 
Newark, N. J , was held on the club’s grounds, foot of Peddie 
street. Hayes, F. Sinnock J. Flemming made the best scores, C. 
Smith scoring 17 out of 20 in the ninth event. Scores as follows, all 
events except No. 9 being at 10 targets: 


Events: 123465 6%78 Events: 


12345678 
Hayes......8 7 6 910 8 810 Tarlton....7 59478 8 6 
J Flemming 8 8 7 7 7 8 9 7 Young......7 54644710 
F Sinnock..8 9 7 9 710 9 8 TSmith....7 83785777 
DFlemming5 758 67 7 6 


No. 9, 20 targets: 


Hayes.....11111110111110101111—17 Jewell... ,..11110101000100110011—11 
J *ing11011011011010011010—12 T Smith .. .10111001101011001111—12 
F Sinnock.1011110101'110011111—15 C Smith... .11101001111111111111—17 
D Fiem’ing11111110011110101100—14 A Smith... .10110111011010101000 —11 


Tarlton ....11010111011001111111—15 Goode , ...11110011110101101011—14 
: UNION BILL GUN CLUB. 
Nov. 28 —The Union Hill Gun Club, of Hoboken, N. J., held a 


Thanksgiving Day shoot to-day, following being the scores made: 
© Wooltnimgton . -2020110211—7 eis 110114 
oteriner 













10110—4 eeeee 


12021—4 
11211—5 
10210—3 
21102—4 
01120-3 


0000000000 — 0 
-0101001110—5 
0201021010—5 





Weeeeeeee se eeeeeereeneeee 


11011—4 


AT THE CARTERET CLUB. 
Dec. /,.—The 17th and last competition for the ‘‘President’s cup,” at 
the Carteret Club's grounds, Bayonne, N. J., took place this afternoon. 
The “cup,” which, as previously stated in Forest AND STREAM, was an 
order for a Purdey gun—price not to exceed $400—is now the property 
of J. P. Knapp, who scored his 5th win this afternoon. 

The atten to-day was an old-time one, 14 shooters taking part 
in the sweep which was shot in connection with the cup contest. Of 
the 14 there were 8 in for the cup, and this 8 included the strongest 
amateurs in this part of the country: George Work, Fred Hoey, J. P. 

L T Duryea, J. Seaver e, L. H. Thompson, W. H. Mead 
and W. H. Stafford: the first 6 would make a strong team against any 
similar number of shooters from any section. Thompson made his 
first appearance at the Carteret, or for the matter of that at any 
Eastern grounds, since he iett tor Colorado; his position at the traps 
—one of the easiest we have ever seen—has not altered in the slight- 
~* while his execution is as it always was, equal to the best of them. 

‘he birds this afternoon seemed to be better than usual, and that’s 
saying a good deal, because Carteret birds now are a pretty warm lot. 
Fred Hoey was able to tell something about the quality of the birds 
before he had gotten through shooting; every bird he drew but one— 
his 7th—seemed to know that Hoey was at the score, and every moth- 
er’s son of them when liberated hustled its wings as fast as it could. 
Duryea also drew a hard Jot of birds, the 32yds. mark handicapping 
him on his Ist and 3d birds, both of which feli dead out of bounds, 
The fact that only 38 out of the 229 shot at in the cup contest showed 
any incoming tendencies speaks volumes for the birds; add to thisa 
slight breeze that was by no means favorable to the birds, and it will 
be readily seen that the birds were far above winery ores. Jobn 8. 
Hoey acted as referee throughout, but his work was, barring the cold, 
almost a sinecure. 

With fourteen entries, that included the men mentioned above as 
shooting for the cup, it was a matter of considerable surprise to find 
only one straight, Work, at the end of the fitth round. He 
ran straight upto the tenth round, when he lost a fast driver from 
No. 1 dead out of bounds. Knapp lost his 3d and 4th birds, both hard 
ones from the 32yds. mark; he tost his 14th, also a good bird, that 
clearly beat him. When he had lost three birds it looked as if he was 
out of the race for the cup, as Work and Thompson at the close of 
the fourteenth round had each of them missed but two birds, Thomp- 
800's work on his 14:h being a r piece «of shooting. Work lost hia 
18th, a driver from No. 3. This left Thompson alone for the cup, 
wit. only two misses when he killed his 18:h bird and had but two 
more to shoot at. He fell down, however, on his very next. bird, let- 
ting in both Work and Knapp. These three then killed out, closing 
their scores with 17 each. The conditions of the contest call for ties 
to be snot off miss-and-out. Thompson dropped his 3d tie bird, leav- 
ing the cup between Work (3 wins) and Knapp (4 wins) If there was 
tw be rhe dn con\egt for the cup Work must win this heat. As mat- 


ters stood, Work was spnmmepm. the value of the gun which he 
was giving as the “cup,” while Knapp was shooting to win the $400 
order. It wasa $400 m d-out! Work drew a right quartering 
driver from No. 4 for bis 4th bird; it did not seem so very fast, but he 
failed to center it and the bird, hit hard, went over boundary, 
faliing dead outside. Then Kaapp had to kill to win; everybody left 
the club house and went out to watch the result of the shot. He 
killed his bird easily, and was for a few minutes afterward kept busy 
shaking hands with those who crowded up to congratulate him. 

With all this account of the cup contest, the shooting of H. A. 
Butler. and G. 8. McAlpin must not be overlooked. Butier shot very 
well indeed, killing some remarkably hard birds, his 12th being a 
streak of black that was cleverly centered with the second after being 
clean missed with the first. He won first money alone in the sweep 
with 18 out of 20, his 18th bird re dead out of bounds. McAlpin 
handicapped himseif by being a little careless over his 1st bird, 
that was perhaps a trifle faster than he judged it to be. He then 
killed 13 _ several of them really good birds, and it began to 
look like Mac for part of first money, but bis 15th shot was an unac- 
countable miss, while his 1°th, like Butler's, went over the fence to 
die. He went out with 17, tieing Work, Knapp and Thompson for 
second money, dividing with Knapp on the shoot-off miss-and-out at 
the end of the fourth round; in his tie birds McAlpin was very for- 
tunate, drawing four easy incoming birds in succession. 

The way the trap; fell to each shooter was as follows, 46 being 
about an average. It will be noticed that there was only one trans- 
gressor, No. 5: 





No.1. No.2. No.3. No.4. No. 5. Total. 
Butler...... aibanene Sensseneedate 4 4 7 2 20 
Pp’ 5 5 3 7 24 
3 3 7 a 24 
1 5 6 6 24 
6 7 4 3 24 
6 3 2 3 18 
2 3 3 5 16 
3 4 2 3 16 
3 2 3 5 14 
1 2 0 5 11 
1 8 2 2 11 
3 4 1 3 11 
2 1 3 3 11 
3 0 0 2 6 
4 43 46 43 53 
The following table of guns and powders used will be of interest: 
Name. Gun. Powder. Name. Gua. Powder. 
Butler ,.,..Parker.....Du Pont. Page ......Purdey..... Walsrode. 
Knapp ....Purdey....Schuitze. y . Purdey..... 





McAipin .,,Francotte .Schultze. 

Work......Purdey ....E. C. 

Thompson, Purdey ....Schultze. 4 

Duryea ....Francotte .Schultze, Chapin ....Francotte .Schultze. 

Stafford ...Purdey.....Schultze. Wright ....Purdey.....Schultze, 
The full score in the President's cup contest was as follows: 


Purdey.... “Schultze. 
Edey.......Fravvotte .Schultze. 
Thomas,...Greener ...E. C. 








Trap score type—Copyright 1895, by Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 
15422444341321234543 


KRYATIEENMAVTATAT NEY 
H A Butler (28)............21210111222222221¢e1 2-18 
53234535245412258151 
SENRPRLEREVAT TT TCT He 
J P Knapp (82).....se00ce00008 SOURVAVIVISVAVW2VA2YAL 222-17 
11458511844141812254 
KRERGOLLARL Tee FE 
GS McAlpin (29) ........2.-- 01122122212221022e0e2 2-17 
45415332415151141354 
AHSETEHAATRULCL IT THT 
Geo Work (31).......seseeee- 2241211220202112202 2-17 
852138232435534214223 
SRA T ELGEARRVARESLIATT 
L H Thomp3on (31).........- 2210222212222022 1920 2-17 
213525211522842143 
STTRARTLEYVATATTCNTS 
L T Duryea (82),........000.@2@1lle2e1z22122122u —14 
2411534554533251 
TEC TRIRT REAR HE 
W H Stafford (28).......+00+ 2220020122221220 —12 
2531853115241324 
FOnTRNeTRnyAveTs 
TS Page (80)......ccccoreeeVSLORSILLZL22AR2OV | 
21354585424552 
FRKKRARCTSLERTS 
Fred Hoey (81) .....00.000--22O2ZOVVSLVVAV —10 
13255341144 
LEAS STRLATH 
W H Mead (28)......ss0000..1 1220012200 -—7? 
1324415138385 
ASR T STAAL 
W S Edey (29) ....ceccceeeeeed 2020222200 if 
45255333322 
TEHHTATANG 
E F Thomas (28),......0005.-2U222222000 aw 
45541123524 
ARHTTRIAATAA 
C MChapin (80).........064.21102122000 —7 
225215 
IAS CAT 
H G Wright (29).............20U02¢ = 
Ties, miss-and-out: 
52138 gene 
Neen RTA 
KRGPD.cccsccccocce éésaer ER Os We Riscieccccesees cvcceed $2 0-8 
4325 814 
Wel THA 
McAlpin.........++++000.4 222-4 Thompson,,,.......... +220 —2 


THE NEWARK GUN CLUB'S TOURNAMENT. 


Dec. 5.—The two days’ tournament of the Newark Gun Club was 
brought to a close this evening. The list of entries was very satisfac- 
tory throughout the entire shoot, while the birds aupplied by John 
Erb, at whose grounds the shoot was held, were good flyers, particu- 
larly in the main event this afternoon. 

Among those present on the first day (Dac. 4) were: Allen Willey 
of Hadlyme, Conn.; W.G. Clark, late of Altoona, Pa., but now o 
New York city; Chris. Wrignt, Paterson, N.J.; M. Herrington, of 
New York city, the representative of the W-A Powder Co.; Jim El- 
liott, of Kansas City, Mo.; Gus Greiff, of New York, shooting Schultze 
and a Francotte gun; Eddie Collins, with King’s Smokeless; 8. J. 
Held, of New York city, a new addition to the ranks of live-bird shoot- 
ers in this section, etc.; the locals were out in force, Geoffroy, John 
Erb and Sam Castle worthily upholding the honor of the Newark Gun 
Club. Jim Elliott shot well, killing 13 out of 14 from the 3tyds_/- mark 
ia the last event, and scoring altogether 33 out of 35 shot at during 
the day; Jim is now shooting a pump at live birds and is showing the 
boys what he can do with the combination of E. C. and a pump. 

‘The first four events were all $5 entrance, but the fifth event was at 
15 birds, $15 entrance, biras inc.uded. Owing to darkness it was im- 
possible to finish this event, the referee calling a bait at the close of 
the fourteenth round. It will be noticed that Gzoffroy is the only one 
credited with a straight score out of the twelve shooters, but Sam 
Qastie, who had killed 13 straight, refused to snoot at his 14th bird, 
claiming that it was too dark tosee. The referee warned him that 
he would score him a lost bird if he wouldn't shoot, and as he par- 
sisted in his determination not to go to the score, a cypher was 
credited to him, as shown in the following scores: 












0. 1. No. 2. 

TC Wright........ Sebancsees eeveeeess l@2Z122222— 9 2102102210— 7 
W GClark....... secccecceees + OULIZIZ200— 6 2121111111—10 
J eB cccce sa 1212212111—10 1211212111—10 
A Willey.......... .-+1111221222—10 1122112111—10 
M Herrington ...... 222100e201lw 2222012221— 9 

WT cocses ecccce .. 211220021 w 2e2llevell— 7 
SD AR MMOS, .crcccccccscce seccccce eee coccccce 2121222221—10 
BE scene sdecacetareavecha SARE TRE 0210212011— 7 

No. 3. No. 4. No. 3. No 4, 

T C Wright.,.,.1222—4 1111110-6 Law............2121—4 OleM22--6 
J Erb..........-1011-8 M1llel—6 JAR Enintt,.. 2211-4 2212201-6 
H Eley........- 2101—8 1 1121200—5 Sam Castls,........ 1211111—7 
M Herrington, .2211—4 1222011—6 E Coliins...., 2222222 —7 
A Willey........ 1111—4 021112)-5 GE Greiff... 1211120—6 
SJ Helu..... ..-2111—4 0121112-6 E A Geoffroy....... 2101212—6 
W G Clark,,....0212-3 2101122—6 J S Duston......... 0101201—4 


Ne, 5: 
A Wimey (30)... ..10221221122200—11 EA Geoffroy(28) 11211212122221—14 
J AR Elliott (82),22122221112222—13 8 J Held (28) .., ,01221212122100--11 
J Erb (29)....,,,11211112022111—18 E Collins (28). , , .02102100112222—10 


W G Clark (30), ..22222120212112—13 8S Castle (29)... . .12112211112110—13 
T C Wright (28) ..12011212122210—12 G E Greiff (29) . .02211222122002—11 
H Eley (28).... ..12101000000w A Bunn (26), .., ..22010222121121—12 

The second day’s scores were all well earned, on account of the 
quality of the birds. In event No. 1, with 6 entries. there was no 10 


straight; in No.2. with 10 entries, there were two it scores. 
Event No. 3 was at 20 birds and had 12 entries, yet 19 was with 
such men shooting as Jim Elliott, Brewer, Clark, Woodruff, 


Erb, Morfey, etc. en by the way, arrived late and brought no 
gun or sh borrowing Elliott's Winchester and ammunition. 
Geoffroy, who has been shooting very well lately, was placed on the 
2°yds. mark and placed 19 to his it, taking first mo alone. 
This he would hardly have done had not Duston let two get 
away under peculiar and in’ conditions: His first loss was his 
6th bird; this flipped up and lit close to the trap, Duston pulling 
his gun right off the bird when he fired his first barrel; his effort to 
kill it with the second as it sat on the ground was not su the 


bird rising and flying out of bounds. His second loss was his 20th 
bird, he having killed 18 out of 19 with a chance of 19 out of 20 if he 


killed straight. His work on this last bird of the ring looked very 
much as if he did not want the bird to be scored to him, thus making 
more friends for high gun shooting as against class shooting. 

Capt George Swan, of the Palmetto Gun Club, of Charleston, 8. C., 
was present, and shot live birds from for the first time in his 
life. For a first attempt he did remarkably well, killing 16 out of 20, 
some of them hard birds indeed, and losing one bird through 
inexperience when he might very properly have claimed a balk. 
Elliott and Brewer both shot well, the latter doing good work with his 
P —_ Clark was in poor form in the first two sweeps, and experi- 
en some hard luck in the big race, losing 3 dead out of bounds, his 
5th and 13th being rattling good birds. 

The scores were: 



















No. 1. No. 2. 

WG Clark, ......ccccsccececcccesseeeee0001122022 —6 e2%011112e1— 7 
J Erb evccecccccsececteelllZioz—9 2121102111— 9 
J 8 Duston.,.. . 1110112121—9 1121e11111— 9 
Sam Castle .. --1111002111-—8 1111011111— 9 
J AR Elliott. eo .1211101111—9 1 —10 
W H Green ........ececccceccssesseesetIZ11111200—9 1111112100— 8 
Ee FI i ccccccccvccsscscecccccsccses seescese 0112100220— 6 

1012100111— 7 

1221101220— 8 
FF I icctkcr sconces ereceseseecece sceseses 2222212122—10 

No. 3, 20 birds: 

J L Brewer (32).......cccceccccsccscceseceenes se teCUeeeeeeWE2] 22222 —18 
W G Clark (30)... -22210222122201201112—17 
G -©1201012221221110112—16 
GH 012222021 12102121122—17 
J Er a ° 02112leilell0elllw —i2 
E A Geoffroy (28) 2211222121222210112—19 
J ARE liott (31). ++21101212122022221222—18 
A Woodruff (29) - -2221122122221021021e—17 
E Collins (28) .. -1202222e222122102220—17 
JS Duston (28).. 11111011211211121110—18 
Sam Castle (28) 10010102221211101222—15 
W &@i Hollis (23) 10110111112210101211—16 
Steglitz (26).... 0000102021 w —4 
T W Morfey (30)... . .102%e222222220122220—16 





AT TRENTON. : 


Dec. 6.—C. H. Alien and Dr. Woolsey shot a race to-day with G. N. 
Thomas and William Taylor, on the Trenton, N. J., Gun Club's 
grounds. The wind was blowing about 25 miles an hour, making the 
shooting extremely hard; this accounts for thé comparatively poor 
scores made. Conditions: 50 empire targets per man, 25 known angles 
and 25 unknown angles. Score: 
CH Allen..... 100011111 10111111011111111111010100111101111111111—40 
Dr Woolsey. . .10111100101111111111111110010111101001010010000001—31—71 
G N Thomas, ,1101111111001111001100111101010000001 1111110110000—30 
W Taylor, ... ..10010111101001010001111101010100100610111110111110 —29—59 

ONLOOKER. 
SOUTH SIDE'S SATURDAY. 

Dec. 7.—A dozen shooters put in an appearance at the South Sid 
Gun Club’s grounds, Newark, N. J., this afternoon. All sweepstake 
events were at 10 targets, with the exception of No. 6, which was at 
20 targets The team race, shot at known angles, was won by Breint- 
— team, Asa Whitehead leading the procession with 25 straight. 

cores: 


Events: 12346567 Events: 1234567 
Wie... OO T Ou. 2 es DOs £93 64642 
CO ccccace © FF FF. Wee. 2 Se. oc ae OD 
Sherwood.... 8 7 9 5 16 6 Thomas...... 8 7 8 61017 9 
Orten.,....... 8 2 4 6 515.. Folsom..., - 95776 7 
Yeomans..... 9 8 7 78.... WMSmith... .. 245.... 2 
Breintnall.... 71010 7 15. 

Team race 


Breintnall’s team. 
Breintnall..... eescccvececeseeeescoeeeetl11211191111110111110101—22 
WRGREEE .ccccccccecocece ee eee 0012111111011111111111111—25 
« -1011111201111111001110101—19 
-- -0110111011001170110111111—18 
« «-1110111111011010110000110—15 
eosas + +++ + -1011100110101100010111110—15—114 
Smith's team. 


«111111041 1001100100101111—17 
-1221110111111111111111101—23 










",0100000101011100011000010— 9—107 


Clinton Rod and Gun Club. 


New Dorp 8. L, Dec. 4.—Fourteen members took part in the mca hly 
shoot of the Clinton Rod and Gun Club at New Dorp this afternuon. 
Harry Williamson was the only one to kill 7 straight, thus winving 
the shoot without a tie. Score: 

illiamso! 2222222 







HKW es LJ Williamson (27) 1200201—4 
Dr E Schrader (27) J ) . 1001011—4 
T Lop ee ¥ 1010020—8 
G Kin 8 0100101—3 
AW 1022000 - 8 
E W Schrader (28) R Morgan (26)... 0021000 -2 
L Wilk:on (28) W H Smith (26). 1001000—2 


The following live-bird and target events were also decided: 
No. 2, handicap er ae live birds: George J. Kin; id 
Cards.) ¢, Dr. Emil Schreeder (28yds.) 4, Thomas P. Lee (z6yds.) 2, 
nard D. Morgan (26yds.) 5, Wu. H. Smith (26yds.) 2, Thomas P. 
Longrief (26yds.) 8, Samuel G. Porter ds.) 2 


No. 8, same: Henry K. &chreier (26yds.) ‘5. George J. Kin id 
(26yds.) 4, David G. Schneider (26yds ) 3, Dr. Emil Schreeder ds.) 
3, Samuel G. Porter (26yds.) 3, Richard D. Morgan (26yds ) 3, mas 


P Lee (26yds ) 2. 

No. . 10 targeta, ee known: Henry K. Williamson (sys) 
9, Louis G Wilson (16yds ) 9, Richard D. Morgan (i6yds.) 6, Thomas 
P. Lee (16yd3 ) 7, Dr. Emii Schrasder (i6sds) 7, David G. Schneider 
(i6yds.) 6 ‘Yhomas P. Longrief (\6yds ) 5, Andrew W. Barton (i6yds.) 
4, Wm. H. Smith (16yds.) 4. 

No. 5, same: Louis G. Wilson (i6yds) 10, Richard J. Williamson 
(16yds.) 9, Dr. Emil Schreeder (16yds.) 8, Richard D. Morgan (16yds.) 7, 
Samuel G. Porter (16yds.) 5, Henry K. Williamson (l6yds.) 7, George 
J. —— (\6yds.) 6, Wm. H. Smith (l6yds.) 5, Thomas P. Lee 
(16yds ) 4. 


Central Gun Club, of Duluth. 

Du.vrs, Minn., Nov. 28.—The annual turkey shoot of the Central 
Gun Club was held to-day on the ice at the foot of Twenty-first ave- 
nue, west. The ice where the shoot was held was only about 6in. 
inick, and several times the spectators had to be driven back to pre- 
vent a general breaking up of the ice field. The number of entries 
was quite large, and several ties had to be shot off, making the compe- 
tition of great interest. The totals for the four 10-target events were: 
Bonehill 33, Shell 38, Wojeck 32, Brooks 31, Proctor 31, Moore 30, . 
Sechem 30. The ties for these averages were shot off, Shell, Brooks 
and Moork winning the second, third and fourth prizes respectively. 
Scores in the events were as follows: . 






Events: 12345678 91011 7 Per 
Targets: 25 25 15 15 15 10 10 10 10 10 10 Shotat. Broke. ct, 
GS McAlpin...... 23 221512151010 9 91010 155 145 
P A Jeanneret.... 2128151315 9.......... 105 96 
22221415 7999...... 1% 107 
7 155 138 
90 8 «56 
110s 9 







Laurenson... 
Hutchinson .. 


& 
sesaseteagse2eses 
Q~a ara 200 on 


SSsSSSaRRSES 
8 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 





All-Philadelphia Won. 
ELPHIA, Pa., Dec. 7.—The first of a series of three 25-men team 


races arranged between Philadel shooters and shots from the 
State of Maryland took pocipute. on the grounds of the Keystone 
Shooting League. of Phi at Ho burg Junction. 


Two teams of 25 men each makes a iarge number of shooters for an 
all-day shoot, and as a natural result, with two sets of traps, a large 
number of were thrown—the scores showing that about 3,500 
were shot at. sweepstake events were well filied, but, of course, 
the team race was the main thing after all. 

The two teams were captained respectivel 
the mageons Shooting and Charlie Fehrenbach (Bilderbach), 
of the Wilmington, Del., Rod andGunCiub. The Blue Hen State team 
was astrong one, but the boys did not seem to be able to gauge the 
speed of the empires, which were thrown bard and fast, as success- 
fully as did the Philadelphians, the result being a win for the latter b 
a comgunetively onal margin of 27 breaks. As a proof of the difficult 
nature of the ting it is only necessary to point out that only one 
map out of 50, R. Miller, of the Delaware contingent, accomplished the 
feat of breaking 25 straight. There were two 24s, both Philadelphians 
(Biondin and J. Peterman), while there were also onl. three 23s. The 
shooting must have been hard. The sccres were as follows: 


by Harry Thurman, of 


Philadelphia Team. 
H Biondin....... erecceccccerees cove »-1011111111111151111111111—24 
J Peterman,....... Occecesecceecees ooo 111111011111111111111111—24 
Landis .........seeeeee ccccccecccccvees 1111111111101111111111110—23 
















1111101111111111101110111—22 
«ee-2101111110111111111101111—22 
«1071110111111110111111111—22 
«e+ e1120100111111111110111111—21 
«« «1121111011011011111011111—21 
«+++ 1010110011111111111111111—21 
««++1101011111111111111101011— 21 
« «--0111011111101111111001111—20 
««1111110111111110101110001—20 
1011110191110111111111011—20 
0111111011110110111110101—19 
--0111111001101111101111011—19 
. -1101111111110111701010011—19 
1111010111101101110111110—19 
1100011101011110011111111—18 
011110111111011011}010101—18 
1100111110010111111100111—18 
0101100011111111110001111—17 
1110100101011010111101011—16 
1100001111100111110001111—16 
1011101011001011110001011—15 
--1011101010011010001110101—14—489 
Delaware State Team. 
PRI... con esee possape onncdendss ee -1171112111111111111111111—25 
eececcccces sees 0110111111111111111111111—28 
sccecececcceses «ee 1012111101111111111111111—23 
eee ee ee Q212111111111111111111001—22 
»-1111111100011111111111110—21 
«+-1111110111110101111011111—21 
1111110111110101111011111—21 
0111111111110111111011110—21 
1111111110010111011111110—20 
1111101101111111011110100—19 
1011110111101111111000111—19 
1111011101011100110111111—19 
1111101111111101101010110—19 
1111111101111001110110011—19 
101011101011110111111011—19 
0111110111011111001001111—18 
1001111111010110111011101—18 
1111100100110011111111011—18 
.-1101101110110011111011010 —17 
co sneeee «eee -0101101101110109111101101—15 
ove cceccccevecece 1100100110110010010111111—15 
posecsescosonvanss 1110110100110100011011011—15 
Sovecccecccocccvcses 0101011001111000010001111—18 
© Reoseveneh 6100110101 1001011900101 10—12 
seeps sees e-00J010000101 10100001001 11-10 —462 
The sweeps resulted as below: 



















eee eeereeeee 


~ 





Events: 1234567 Events: 1234567 
Targets: 10 10 15152) 10 10 =Targets: 10 10 15 15 20 10 10 
G Huber...... 9 8141419 7 7 Maul.......... 81015..16... 
Peters...... 9 7141315 8.. Caldwell...., = eae 
Longnecker... 7 7111316. Paddock...... err 
BOTS. oop ccces © GB nn oe ce ce cy CRB e cece “2 ee ee 
BE cncwseet ee a ais J Huber...... sd op Seba os 
Dake........+ 6511..17.. 9 RMiller...... 8 DP ko ee > 
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C Springer... 7...,.. ae) WEEE wesspevee 06 se a 
J Evans..... we 7,3 eS eee 10..17 6 
§ Weaver..,,. 10 8131213.,.. Henry.... >. 2.8 FT 
Burroughs.., 5...... . »» Morrison oo BW. TQ. 
T Ewiog...... 9 612 7 . «» McDaniel ,.. seas, Sub 
J Oleaver..... 9 9131219..., Heiat...,..., - 11158 7 6 
W Bird.,,,... 8 8111217 7 6 J White...... .. 13 17 10 10 
Bartiove...,. 5 810.,....... Bowecroft “| pee | 
Gaughan...., 10 7 ., 13 18 J Thurman 0.. 99 
Ss 2 co ke ve ‘ee ° DEisasieve ss 66 55 S6 ee 
lerback... 5.... David........ - 15 4 
Buckmaster,, 7 ., 11 ., . Whitcomb.,,. 7 
Peterman..... 8 .. 14. 





King again Defeats Messner. 


Pirrspure, Pa., Dec. 6.—The third and final match of the King- 
Messner series was decided to-day, King winning by the score of 91 to 
88. There was a good wind that blew strongly at times, but the birds 
were only an average good lot of fiyers. The attendance was small 
owing to the difficulties that met those on their way to Brunot's 
Island, the river being = a ae a : a of floating ice, while the 
ferry was represented by 4 solitary skiff. 

It will be noticed that the race was a close one throughout. Both 
tied on 22 out of their first 25, Messner going ahead on the 46th round, 
when King's bird fell dead out of bounds. At the end of the 50th 
round Messner led by 1—44 to 43. In the third string of 25 King killed 
24 to Measner’s 23, the score at the end of the 75th round b-ing 67 all. 
The last 25 was where Messner lost the match, as he had three birds 
drop dead out of bounds and slipped up on his 83d, a driver from No. 
2trap. King scored 24 out of last 25—48 out of his last 50. The 
longest runs were: King 20, 14 and 13; Messner 19, 19 and 11. 

The traps fell to each shooter as follows: 


No.1. No.2. No, 3. No.4. No, 5. 
19 19 25 16 21 
18 15 20 29 18 





37 84 45 45 89 

In describing the ma‘ch the Pitisburg Dispatch says: “Alex. King 
yesterday defeated Messner for the second time this autumn in a very 
clogze match, the score being 91 to 88. It was a rattling good race 
from start to finish,so closely contested that the backers of each 
were on pins and needles until almost the very last. Not until the 
shooters were pretty well along on the last 25 birds did the King men 
begin to feel as if they were on “‘easy street... Messner certainly 
made a good run for themoney. He took the lead at the start, and 
though he was tied at the 25th bird he soon led again and retained the 
osveraage until the 66th bird, when King again caught him. Mess- 
ner’s 77th bird died out of bounds, and this gave King a lead which he 
Messner seemed to lose his nerve slightly, and that settled 
never weakened for an instant. He was shooting stropger 
than at any other time, and his record of 48 birds out of 
the last 50 is one that is hard to beat. 

“The match itself was for $200 a side. The first match between 
these two occurred at Brunot’s [sland about a month ago, and was for 
$100 a side. As it resulted in a tie—88 birds each—it was decided that 
the second match should glso decide the first, and should consequently 
net the victor §200 This race was shot at the Country Club and went 
to King by ascore of 79to75. Yesterday's event was under the same 
conditions. ; 

There is little to be said ~~ the ao of the match. Lys birds 
were fairly good— probably ter t average aroun ere— 
though = 80 acer by a good deal as those in the previous match. 
King thought the first 50 were not as good as the last 50, though his 
record on the latter was the best. ; 

“Each man lost 4 birds which died out of bounds, 3 of Messner's 
being in the last 25, and it was these 3 misses that Jost him the match. 

“Eimer Shaner was referee and Wm. McUrickart trap puller. At 
the conclusion of the match Shaner announced that he was authorized 

W. G. Clark, of Altoona, to challenge the winner for from $250 to 

aside. King did not accept the challenge, and probably will not 

io so. It is generally conceded that Clark is a little bit too good for 
any of the mep about here.” 


state Association rules 
Trap Score Type—Copyright 1895 by Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 
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Conditions, 100 birds per man, $200 a side, 30yds. boundary, Inter- 
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On Long Island. 
CONEY ISLAND ROD AND GUN CLUB. 


Dec. .—The monthly shoot of the Coney Island Rod and Gun Club, 
which was held this afternoon, was well attended, twelve members 
taking part in the shoot for the Hughes diamond badge.. Hugh Mc- 
Laughlin, the veteran of the club, won the badge without a tie, being 
the only one to kill his 7 birds. The club shoot is at 7 live birds per 
man, handicap rise, gun in any position (except at the shoulder) until 











the bird is on the wing. Score: 

H McLaughlin (27)....,.1111211—7 Wm ) .0012112—5 
H Knebel, Jr (28). -0111211-6 J B Voorhies (28) -1011022—5 
F McLaughlin (27 210122-6 JE e 0112120-—5 
H Muller (25)... 012i211—6 Dr Parker (25) 0022212—5 
Dr Raynor (25). 1011112—6 Dr Van Ord (30. -1002101—4 
Dr Sherwell (25) ........ 2211102—6 F Ibert 0112001—4 


F uisiressebosahh 
The tie for third money was shot off at 3 Siras; Lair being the only 
one to kill his 3, he took the money. 
A 3bird sweep was won by J. E. Lake, who killed his birds; the 
scores were: e 3, Lair, Muller, Ibert, Van Ord and McLaughlin 2. 


PAREWAY ROD AND GUN CLUB. 


Dec. |,.—Several members of the Parkway Rod and Gun Club met at 
the Old Mill, near Jamaica, this afternoon. These members were 
divided into two teams, the teams being composed respectively of the 
Ciass A and Class B men of the club. Each man shot at 10, the result 
being a tie with 46 kills for each team; on a shoot-off at 2 birds par 
man the Class A men won, Class B payiog for the birds, dinners for 






the crowd and all expenses of the excursion. Followiog is the score: 
Helgans’s Team—Class A (28yde.). Tie: 
E Helgans..... sesencecspoatons eserseeses 2222222022—9 22-2 
BD DOBBS... coccecceccssocssccecceces «++ -1111220212—9 10—1 
H J BookMan,........seseeeeeees eocececd 221211212—9 11-2 
Van Wyckoff... povevevenece ebeeeseee 1222122022—9 21-2 
A Andrews....... eeseeeeeeveees s @120211110—7 11—2 
Mehl........ povccececos SS 0220000001 —8—46 00—0—9 
Selover’s Team—Class B (28yds.). Tie: 
W RSelover...... covcccccceces coccceneu=s 1101211122—9 10-1 
i é 2e—1 
00-0 
21-2 
11-2 
01-17 





CRESCENT GUN CLUB. 
Dec. 5.—The Crescent Gun Club, of Brooklyn, was but poorly re 


resented at its regular shuot at Dexter Park this afternoon, Capt. G. 
W. Coulston, L. C. Hopkins and W. D. Gilman being the only members 
present. The club shoot was at 7 live birds, and this was won by 
Coulston with a straight score. Nine sweeps were shot off, honors 
being about even up. The club shoot score was as follows: 

G W Coulston (80)...... 2221111—7 W D Gilman (28)...... 21211016 
L C Hopkins (28)...... .-1211120—6 


PHENIX GUN CLUB. 


Dec. 6 —The Phoenix Gun Club’s monthly shoot was fairly well 


attended, eight members putting in an appearance this afternoon and 
shooting their string of 15 live birds in the club event. All 


stood at 
the 25yds. mark, Botty and Gardner tieing for first place with 12 out 





of 15. Scores: 

A Botty ........120111002212121—12_ J Smith. ...... ..110101011100212—11 
P Gardner . .201220211111112—12 E H Madison, ,..110211112101012—11 
D Freleigh . .021111220022102—11 J Akhburst,...,,000210120021111— 9 





M Brown .......1%0111101111100—11 A Rutan........100101000012011— 7 
A team race, 5 men to a side, 10 targets per man, was then shot, the 
team being captained by Peter Gar and Moses Brown, Brown's 
side winning easily. Scores: 
Brown's team. Gardner's tea’ 


m. 

A Rutan........ ..1111110111—9 E H Madison. . . ...1101110111—8 

M Brown,,.......0110111111—8 A Botty..........1010111100—6 

H Houseman,,,, .1111011011—8 J Smith,..........0101100101—5 
BJ Ge'd....... .» -1110110011—7 H Bramwell, .....1011100010—5 

D Freleigh...... ..1001011010—5—-87 PGardner,.......0011100100—4—28 


EXCELSIOR GUN CLUB. 


Dec. 6 —Fourteen members of the; Excelsior Gun Club faced the 
traps on the North Beach unds afternvon. The club shoot is 
at 10 live birds, handicap rise, and for the third time in succession 
Samuel R. Williams won the diamond badge, with the score of 9 out of 
10. Scores: 

S. R. Williams (27). ..1201221112-9 A J Siegel (27). ....,.2000111001—5 
George Orton (28). ..2101121102—8 W H Archer (26)... ..102u000111—5 
LG Wilson (26)......0010101110—5 


James Odell (27)..... 0e21121111-8 

H Heinberger (28). ,.1001201221—7 DJ Kingsland (27). . .0001001201—4 

RE Deegman (27)...1001020111—6 DG Nelson (26)....,.0110220000—4 
T L Henderson (26). .1110100000—4 


B G Williams (27). ...0122000112—-6 
Thos Tichards (2) . .€201100110—5 H K Jackson (26)... ..0110001000—3 


ROCKAWAY PARK ROD AND GUN CLUB. 


Dec. 7.—The Rockaway Park Rod and Gun Club held its monthly 
shoot on its grounds at kaway Park this afternoon. There was a 
good attendance at the nen, ony gett.ug sll the shooting they 
wanted. The nine events shot outi of *> ‘sam race included 
rules (Nos. 8,8 and 9), pairs >. 6), walking match 
No. 7), unknown angles (Nos. 2, 4,5and 10), .nown angles (No. 1). 


events at ex 




















he team race was at 10 known and 15 unknown angles, orty's 

side winning by the narrow margin of one target. The day was cold 
and raw, with a strong wind in the face of the shooters. res: 

Events: as pe 8 3 5 7.86.8 

Birds: 10 146 7% 9 2 2 10 10 10 

cabhee 6 72 12 710 6 

anv 6 919 1445 9 @Q 

c Soe: ae cp i 

paves - Ge se oe ee 

841211 5 4 2 

5 7118 8 56 4 

o 8 oo 00 ce OB 

ee eer de 

ee. ae oe 

1l 465 5&6 4 

ow & 8 8 

oe oe 

eevescese eee oD ae 
JOMDINGS,.......eee ree ececceseococes oe es ee 

Team rece: 
Schorty’s Team. 

L Schorty,.....ccocesscvccccevcees + +++ +0111101111110100011101111—18 
R Wo0G8.,.....cecseveees «eee +1110110110001011111111111—19 
E Edwards......-..-+ « «1111111001001010010110110—15 
J Jennings........ -1110111110110111011111000—18 
T Diffley.. ° 1001100001000101 100110001—10 
E Bourke 010001 110101010110011111—15 

Jobnay eae ae 

‘eam. 

C Wash -1111111100111111111110111—22 
B Jenvings «1111011101000110011111111--17 
& J Held... -00111100]1110111110111011—18 
F Coeman.. 10100001011 10000010011100—10 
J Loeble.... 001011111011110001111011—17 
F Wilkes, -100000010100101 1000110111—11 

B Waters. « « -0000111010001010000001011— 9—104 


Eddie Bourke, the south-paw expert of the club, brought 
rt to a close with two To, mat ~ 


nent, again was Bourke the victor, winning by 7 to 5. 
be mentioned that both of his opponents gave him a handicap o' 
misses as breaks; but in neither match did he need his handicap allow- 
ance, winning without any trouble. 


NEW UTRECHT GUN CLUB. 
members of the New Utrecht Gun Club met at 


‘be. 
for the Challenge eee, Ses 
33 





hepard being the holder. Capt. Money as a Class A man shot at 
targets, known angles, and 10 pairs; Dr. ee, of Class B, shot at 
targets, known angles, and 11 pairs; ae 
30 singles and 10 out o! =o Dr. Shepard only totaled 22° 
out of 83 singles and 10 out of his 11 pairs. 
Capt A W Money (A)..........+++111111101011111001011111111101—24 
10 00 10 10 10 10 01 10 10 11—10—84 
Dr Shepard (B).........++++++.001110101000110111111101110111101—22 
00 11 00 10 10 10 00 10 10 01 11—10—32 


Eight sweeps were also shot for nominal entrance moneys, the 
results being as follows: 


Events: 123465678 Events: 12345678 
Targets: 101010 510 51010 ‘Targets: 101010 5 10 5 10-10 
WFSykes.9 5 5 3 6 8 4.. Shepard....8 55 8.. 8.... 
Adams,,....8 9 7 4 8 4 8 8 Deacon.,...5 73174 8.. 
SE_eRerreas «ae See Fre B 
No. 1 was at know’ les; No. 2 at reversed order; No. 3 at 5 pairs; 


. 5 known angles; No. 6, back to trap, both 





; Nos. 7 and 8 known angles. 
Tce club shoot, which is at 20 targets, everything resulted as below, 
Class A men allowing those in Class B two extra targets: 
W F Sykes (B)..........ccceceeceeeeeeeeeeeeee1011011121110101111111—18 
Adams (A)... eee ee eeeeeeee ee 11001001111110011011 —18 
Sees Roney A) eveeceveeeceescees1001112101111101111 —16 


naseees eee eeeeee «1111911011101011001110—16 
seeeeescesceececeeeeeOLIIILI0O000IIIIIII11 —15 


se eeeeeeee 





Trap Around Buffalo. 


Burra.o, N. Y., Nov. 27.—To-day was the regular weekly afternoon 
shoot at Smith's grounds, Buffalo Plaios, open to all. The main 
event was quite a sporting affair: 25 live birds per man, $25 entrance, 
three moneys, class shooting, all at 23yds. rise. For this event there 
were nine entries, quite a good number for thia class of sweepstake. 
Among the shooters were some of tke best shots in the tity. 

The winner proved to be C.8 Burkhardt, who scored 22 out of his 25 
bi after losing his first bird dead out of bounds. His brother (E. C. 
Bur’ dt), Kelsey and Kirkover were all three close after him with 
21 E. C. Burkhardt og ener enough to lose three of his 

dead out of bounds. Kelsey knocked down his 13th bird with 
his first and thinking that the bird was stone dead, broke his 

n and went into the club house; when the man went to retrieve the 

it rose and flew out of bounds, when it was gathered. The full 
scores were as follows: 


No. 1, open sweep, 25 birds, $25, 28yds. rise, three moneys, class 







shooting: - 
OD BRFEROTES. .. cccscccesccescccconccscced 110221122221 111211212021 22 
EC Burkhardt... -1e2211212102210222212221e—21 
Hy Kirkover -22112202221222200212222e1—21 
F D Kelsey.. - 1121201212100122202222e21—21 
E Andrews.. -2001220222212210222200221—19 
QIPOD oo. .ccee sevcceveccveseecies - 2111222111201120111001001—19 
O Besser .. ‘ +  »2@122101] 1121200120022201—18 
answesss oe eeee 21001 212220 e1101Ce—18 
MRS oonsccce seeeeseesseesee s+ 3101110021020002220210000—14 


No. 2, 7 birds, $5, 2 moneys: E. W. Smith 7, Andrews, Betser, Kirk- 
over and Warren 6, C.S Burkhardt 5, E. C. Burkhardt 4. Smith shot 
only for the birds, first money being divided among the four men with 
6, C. 8. Burkhardt taking second alone with 5. 

Nov. 28,—The Than ving Day shoot at Audubon Park did not 
draw many shooters. Seven sweepstake events at targets were shot, 
the entrance fees being nominal. The scores made were as follows: 





Events: 1234567 «Events: 1234567 
Targets: 10 101520201515 ‘Targets: 10 10 15 20 90 15 15 
Edwards..... 4 5121715 911 Jones,........ 7 71116 16 10 10 
Williams...... 8 6.. 11141113 Werlin........ .... 81110 

A Heinold.... 8 5 13 18171311 Meyers.. 


Sets ai, as con 
Northrup .... 10 8 18 19 16 15 12 Besser......... . 7 «0 


* ee we we oe 





Bronx River Gun Club, 


Baycuesrer, N. Y., Nov. 30.—A balf dozen members of the Bronx 
River Gun Club met this afternoon at Miller's gout, Baychester, 

. Y., the occasion being the monthly shoot of club. Ia the club 
shoot, which is at 25 targets, all the contestants used W-A powder. 
M. Herrington won the medal with a score of 22 out of 25. Scores: 
Club shoot, 25 targets: 
Herrington .....,.cceseeceeveeseeseeeeeeeeeLL11111111101110011111111—22 
Cathcart...... -venane ++ eeeeee2101011001101 10191 10000111—15 

+ +» -0010110010001001010100000— 8 

eee 100111111111001111110011—19 
+ see e¢1100111101111011110110111=—-19 
PUNE sncccanocnevecsences a ea RT 

The four following sweeps, $1 entrance, were also shot, No. 5 being 
& match at 15 targets: , 
Events: 














Events: 12345 
Nichols.. S Besiientem........ 7.7... a+ 
Loomis BEEED, cccocccccccs ont TF 3. 
Herriogton . P. MrLusr 
PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 





Ducks, Quail and the Sunny South. 


Tae picturesque Shenandoah Valley route, a railroad that carries its 
passengers through the finest scenery avd the best hunting grounds 
of the sunny South, offers this winter special attractions to the 
sportsman-tourist. Among the points mentioned in its list of itiner- 
aries are the following pieese in Texas: San Antonio, Rockport, 
Houston,2Galveston, El Paso, Eagle Pass, Austin and Corpus Cnristi 
(who hasn’t heard of ‘The man from Corpus Christi?’’). 

The list of California to’ going and returning same route, or re- 
turning by another way, with San 0, Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco as objective points, is one that cannot be passed over. The rates 
for “same route” are $135; for “another route” $138. 

Winter excursion tickets to points in the Land of Flowers, via the 
Shenandoah Valley route, are another specialty of this railroad’s busi- 


ness. 
Full particulars and all details can be obtained by addressing W. B. 
Bevill, Gen. Pass. , Roanoke, Va.; or J. E. Prindle, N. Y Pass. 
Agt., 317a Broadway, New York City. 





Low Excursion Rates South and Pacific Coast. 


Tue Southern Railway (Piedmont Air Line) have just issued a cir- 
cular announcing low excursion rates to Southern cities and winter 
resorts. The new points to which excursion tickets are sold this win- 
ter include mapy prominent Southern cities. This great system 
penetrates every Southern State over its own rails; o solid 
trains, vestibuled sleeping and dining cars, from New York to New 
a Tampa, Atlanta, A , Asheville, Chatta- 
‘nooga, Birmingham, Memphis. This is the route that forms the great 
California Limited via New Orleans in connection with the Sunset 
Limited, the most elegant appointed train service between the Atian- 
tic and Pacific. For rates, schedules, etc., call on or address R. D. 
Carpenter, General Agent. Alex. 8. Thweatt, Eastern Passenger 
Agent, 271 Broadway, New York.—Adv. 





“Forest Runes.” 


ee are in this yen | a ot mony —copies of Repres 
kof poems. Han ly printed, with autobiographical ske 
and an artotype portrait. Price postpaid $1.50. 





Sportseman’s Cabinet. 
Henry C. Squires & Son have put upon the market a very oui 
\ver- 


sportsman’s cabinet, particulars of w! will be found in our 
tising columns. 


Sunday Trips Discontinued. 
Sunpay trips of the Fall River Line steamers have been discontinued 


months. The Plymouth and Pilgrim are in commission 
eek day trips will continue without interruption.— Adv. 
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“THE. ,qISFACTION DERIVED FROM 
SO AY 







7 VALE. 'WE HAVE BEEN TOLD that there are some 
pe aieric dealers in FISHING TACKLE who do not keep our 
) een goods in stock. If you are so unfortunate as to live 
Deviate in a place where our goods are not offered for sale, let us 
m=. |know and we will send you our catalogue. 


ABBEY & IMBRIE, 


18 Vesey Street, New Yorx Ciry. 














iA 29 2. TRIAL Bag ae 
MARBURG BRIS iene ec 
“THREE IN ONE” 


AN OIL vor QUNS. 
3 1. A Sure Rust Preventive. 

* 2 Cleans Thorou — 

= 3. Lubricates ng will not Gum 
2 





THE 


» BURGESS” GUN, 


12-GAUGE REPEATING SHOTGUN. 


Latest. Quickest. Simplest. Safest. 


* Samp’e sent in ~d er for ive 2 cent 
stamps. Ask your dealer Aes 


G. W. Cole & Co. "y New Yor 













LYMAN’S RIFLE SIGHTS. 


Send for 96 Page Catalogue of 
Sights and Fine Shooting Rifles. 

WILLIAM L ° ; 
The “Burgess” is a close, hard 


gee. ™ is ere for con- 
Authority on a New operation and effective 


erie, bh at the pees and in the For Cir. ular and Information, address 
The LEAPING OUANANICH BURCESS GUN CO. - Buffalo, N. Y° 
When, ee .. and ee, to Catch It 


ec = le 151 Blue Rocks, unknown angles, broken straight by B. A. Bartlett with a “Burgess,” in oper 
FOREST AND STREAM aaicdeee co. tournament at Rochester, N. Y., September 26th, 1895. 


The Complete Sportsman, MORE BLUE ROCKS, 


MORE EXPERT TRAPS, 
MORE NORTH'S ELECTRIC PULLS 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING OO., Are sold twice over than of all others made. 
318 Broadway, New York. It is not because they are cheaper, for they are not; but 
because they are better, and the shooting public knows it. 


MODERN SHOTGUNS. For sale by all Jobbers. 


RUE, Sie ML) Double Hits in 1-8 Second. Three Hits in 1 Second. Six Hits 
in less than 3 Seconds. 


BY HOWLAND GASPER. 
_Cloth, Royal Octavo, 277 pages, 17 Illustrations. Price $2.00. 


By W. W. GREENER. Price $1.00. THE CLEVELAND TARGET CO. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., New York. - CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
s_ * 8 * 
With Fly-Rod and Camera, ‘American Big Game Huntin 
i ‘ 
A magnificently illustrated volume descriptive ot fiy- The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club. 
fishing for trout and salmon. By Edward A. Sam- EDITORS: THEODORE ROOSEVELT, GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL. 
uels. Cloth. Price, $5.00. Price $2.50. 


FORES1 AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., New York. on . 












THE J. STEVENS AKMS AND TOOL CO., 


P. 0, Box 4102. 


part. CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS Our Latest Model, 1804. 
ye paia eet as Send for Catalogue, free of charge. . THE NEW IDEAL RIFLE. 


30-30 SMOKELESS 





30 SMOKELESS 


Gis ———— > “ MARLIN MODEL 1893. 





SE ee TN HICH VELOGITY. GREAT PENETRATION. FLAT TRAJECTORY. 


Made in all lengths and styles of barrel and magazine, straight and pistol grip, regular or TAKE-DOWN. List price for rifle with octagon, 4 octagon or round barrel $23.00 
Take-Down $5.00 extra. Write for catalogues to 


THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS COMPANY, - - New Haven, Conn. 
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Standard Works for the Sportsman’s Library. 








ANY BOOK HERE NOTED WILL BE SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE BY THE FOREST AND STREAM PUPLISHING CO., 318 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ANGLING. 


The American Angler’s Book. 


Combining the natural history of sporting fish, the art of 
taking them, with instructions in fly-fishing, fly-making and 
rod-making, and directions for fish breeding. Description of 
salmon runs, inland trout fishing, etc. By Tap. Norris. 
80 illustrations. Cloth. Price, $5.50. 


American Fishes. 


A popular treatise upon the game and food fishes of North 
America, with especial reference to habits and methods of 
capture. By G. Brown Goope.. With numerous illustrations. 
Cloth, 496 pages * Price, $3.50. This is, by far, the most pop- 
ular work which has ever been published on the fishes of 
America, and is the book that no angler who takes pleasure 


in knowing the fishes which afford him sport, can afford to 
miss. 


Book of the Black Bass. 


Comprising its complete scientific and life history, together 
with a practical treatise on angling and fly-fishing, and a fuil 
description of tools, tackle and implements. By James A. 
HeEnsHALL, M.D. Illustrated. Cloth, 470 pages. Price, $3.00. 
Dr. Henshall’s monograph is the standard work. 


lore About the Black Bass. 


Being a supplement to the “Book of the Black Bass... By 
James A HensHa.i, M.D. Fully illustrated. Cloth, 204 pages. 
Price, $1.50. This is a supplement or sequel of Dr. Henshall’s 
first volume, in which the author's aim is to bring the sub- 
ject matter down to date. 


Fly-Fishing and Fly-Mecking for Trout, etc. 
tty J Harrincton Keeng. With plates of the actual material 
for making flies of every variety. Illustrated. Cloth, 160 
pages. Price, $1.50. The matter of the book embraces every- 
thing which the fly-fisherman wants to know about the senses 
of fish, practical fly-fishing, casting and fly-making; with list 
of standard flies and their dressings; the feathers, silk and 
other material used in fly-making, there are samples of all, 
attached to blank sheets like pictures by way of illustration. 


Fishing Tackle. 


Its Materials and Manufacture. A practical guide to the best 
modes ard methods of making every kind of appliance neces- 
sary for taking fresh-water fish and for {he equipment of the 
angler and fiy-fisher. With 454 illustrations and explanatory 
diagrams. By J. Harrineton Krenz. Price, $1.50. 


With Fiy-Rod and Camera. 


By Epwaxp A. Samve.s, Presidept of the Massachusetts Fish 
cnd Game Protective Associatiohjauthor of ‘The Ornithology 
and Odlogy of New England ang Adjacent States and Prov- 
inces,”’ ‘Among the Birds,” Asgociate Egifor of ‘The Living 
World,” ete , ete. Cloth, 480°pages (79in.), 147 illustra- 
tions. Price, $5.00. The author is known as one of the most 
devoted and expert salmon fishermen of America. The vol- 
ume is likewise noteworthy as an example of the rare possi- 
bilities of amateur photography. 


Favorite Flies and Their Histories. 


By Mary Orvis Marscry. 522 pages, 46 illustrations. Price 
$5.00. The colored plates cepi:t 17 hackles, 18 salmon flies, 
48 lake flies, 185 trout flies and 58 bass flies. 


or a a ee 


MANUALS. 


Game Laws in Brief. 


Laws of the United States and Canada Relating to Game and 
Fish Seasons. For the guidance of sportsmen and anglers. 
Compiled by Cuartes B. Reynoips, Editor of Forest and 
Stream. Paper. Price, 25 cents. Gives all sections relative 
to game and fish seasons, limit of size or number, non-resi- 
dents, transportation, etc. All in brief, but full enough for 
the practical guidance of sportsmen and anglers. Carefully 
compiled, and shorn of verbiage. Handsomely illustrated 
with numerous half-tone engravings from I orest and Stream. 


Woodcraft. 


By Nessmuxk. Cloth, 160 pages. Dlustrated. Price $1.00. A 
book written for the instruction and guidance of those who 
go for pleasure to the woods Its author, having had a great 
deal of experience in camp life, has succeeded admirably in 
putting the wisdom so acquired into plain English. 


Tricks of Trapping. 


Camp Life in the Woods, and the Tricks of Trapping and 
Trep Making. Containing hints on camp shelter, all the tricks 
and bait receipts of the trapper, the use of the traps with in- 
structions for the capture of all fur-bearing animals. By W. 
Hamiuton Grason. Illustrated. Cloth, 300 pages. Price, $1.00. 


Log Cabins. 


How to Build and Furnish Them, By Wii114m 8. Wicks. New 
and enlarged edition. Price, $1.50. Mr. Wicks might have 
called his book “Every Man His Gwn Log Cabin Builder,” 
for he has set out to describe fully and particularly each de- 
tail in the process of construction. Plans are given for 
cabins, large ani small, with details of exterior and interior. 


Hints and Points for Sportsmen. 


Compiled by “Seneca.” Cloth. Illustrated, 224 pages. Price, 
$1.50. This compilation comprises six hundred and odd hints, 
helps, kinks, wrinkles, points and suggestions for tiie shooter, 
the fisherman, the dog owner, the yachtsman, the canoeist, 
the camper. the outer, in short for the field sportsman in al) 
the variea puases of his activity. 


THE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF FOREST AND STREAM BOOKS WILL BE SENT FREE. 





SHOOTING. 


Names and Portraits of Birds 
Which Interest Gunners, with Descriptions in Language Un- 
derstanded of the People. By Gurpon TRUMBULL. Cloth, 222 
pages. Price, $2.50. The average gunner with this work at 
hand would have little difficulty in identifying the contents 
of his bag from the text alone. Identification is further facil- 
itated by portraits of the »irds. 


Antelope and Deer of America. 
A comprehensive scientific treatise upon the natural history, 
including the characteristics, habits, affinities and capacity 
for domestication, of the Antilocapra and Cervide of North 
America. Second edition. By Jonn Dean Caton, LL.D. 
Cloth, 426 pages, 50 illustrations; steel portrait. Price, $2.50. 


The Gun and Its Development. 


With Notes on Shooting. By W. W. Greener. Breechload- 
ing Rifles, Sporting Rifles, Shotguns, Gunmaking, Choice of 
Guns, Chokeboring, Gun Trigls, Theories and Experiments. 
Fully illustrated. Cloth,770 pages. New edition. Price, $2 50- 


The Art of Shooting. 


An Illustrated Treatise on the Art of Shooting. With Ex 
tracts from the Best Authorities. By Cuaries LancasTER. 
Illustrated with numerous drawings from instantaneous 
photographs. Price, $3.00. New edition. 


Field, Cover and Trap-Shooting. 
By Captain Apa H. Bocarpvus, Champion Wing Shot of the 
World. Embracing Hints for Skilled Marksmen; Instruc- 
tions for Young Sportsmen; Haunts and Habits of Game 
Birds; Flight and Resorts of Weterfowl; Breeding and Break- 
ing of Dogs. With an appendix. Cloth, 493 pages. Price, 
$2.00. There is no other man in this country—or in any 
other, for that matter—better fitted to teach a novice the art, 


The Still-Hunter. 


A Practical Treatise on Deer-Stalking. By T.S. Van Dyke. 
The information contained in “The Still-Hunter” is as ex- 
haustive as it is possible to make it. 390 pages. Price, $2. 


The Breech-Loader and How to Use It. 


288 pages. Price, $1.00. A book for that numerous class of 
sportsmen who delight in a day's shooting, but have neither 
the time nor the means to make the sport a life's study. 





CAMP AND HOME. 


Uncle Lisha’s Shop. 


Life in a Corner of Yankeeland. By Row ann E. Rosrnson. 
Cloth, 187 pages. Price, $1.00. “Uncle Lisha’s Shop” is 
brimful of quaint humor and sentiment, and there is an 
unmistakable touch of human nature in Uncle Lisha_himself 
and his good old wife, Aunt Jerushy; in Sam Lovel, the 
hunter, and in fact in all the other characters introduced. 


Sam Lovel’s Camps. 


A sequel to “Uncle Lisha’s Shop,” by Row.anp E. Rosrnson. 
Cloth. Price, $1. When Uncle Lisha went West, Sam Lovel 
took Antoine as his partner, and the fortunes and misfor- 
tunes of the two as trappers are described with all the charm 
of our author's quaint style, while their friends and enemies, 
and all with whom they are brought into contact, in the 
course of the story, step on to the stage real living creatures. 


Pawnee Hero Stories and Folk-Tales, 


With Notes on the Origin, Customs and Character of the 
Pawnee People. By Gerorce Brrp Grivnett. Cloth, 417 
pages. Illustrated. Price, $1.75. New edition, revised. Like 
most Indian tribes, the Pawnees are story tellers. They have 
a vast fund of folk-tales and traditions, which have been 
handed down from father to son, and transmitted from gen- 
eration to generation. Years ago, when the tribe lived in 
Nebraska, the author of the present volume camped and 
hunted with them, and joined in their village life. The nights 
were given up to story telling, and many of the tales told 
in the lodge and by the flickering camp-fire were carefully 
translated and written down. When published they excited 
great interest. They are tales of daring anc adventure, weird 
accounts of magic, mystery and the supernatural; relations 
of the ways of life in the cid, wild days; stories of war and 
the craft of war parties, the history of the tribeas treasured 
by the very old men. There is mother-wit in these stories, 
they are full of humor, sentiment, pathos and hu pan nature. 


Blackfoot Lodge Tales. 


The Story of a Prairie People. By Gzorcr Brrp GRINNELL. 
Cr. 8vo., $1.75. In this volume the story of the Blackfoot 
tribe is told by a friend, one who has hunted with them on the 
prairies, slept in their lodges, lived in their camps, and shared 
their daily life. The stories which constitute this history 
have been taken down by the author from the lips of the 
narrators, and are given without change as told to him. 
There is a singular and charming freshness about the stories, 
which give the history of renowned warriors of ancient and 
modern times, show how ancient customs arose, and explain 
natural phenomena. The account of the daily life, customs, 
and history of the Blackfeet presents a series of graphic 
pictures of savage life in peace and in war. 


Our New Alaska ; 
Or, The Seward Purchase Vindicated. By Caarntes HauLocs. 


Cloth, 209 pages, illustrated. Price, $1.50. Mr. Hallock's 
writings are always vivid and full of life. 
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eeeee#es fy) 
Dogs: Their Management and Treatment % 
IN DISEASE. A Study of the Theory and Practice of Canine S 
Medicine. By Asumont. Cloth, 208 pages. Price, $2.00. The {o, 
Forest and Stream saye that this is one of the most valuable ) 
treatises on canine management and therapeutics that has Z 
appeared on this side of the water. ‘, 
C} 
Kennel Record and Account Book. (4 
Boards, $3. An indexed volume of 180 pages, consisting of a 9 
series of carefully prepared blank entry forms suited to the oO 
registration of all kennel events and transactions. (4 
Dog Points and Standards. (4 
First Lessons in Dog Training, with the Points and Standards 0 
of all Breeds of Dogs. Paper, new edition, 106 pages, revised ty) 
to date. Price, 50 cents. 4 
Training vs. Breaking. Y 
Practical Dog Training; or Training vs. Breaking. By 8. T. (yy 
Hamwonp, Kennel Editor of Forest and Stream. Revised and O 
re-written. To which is added a chapter on training pet dogs, 7 
by an amateur. Cloth, 165 pages. Price, $1. A book for dog (4 
owners, who, by the instructions here plainly given, can suc- O 
cessfully train their hunting dogs. 0 
Modern Training; i 
Handling and Kennel Management. By B. Waters. [Illus- y 
trated. Cloth, 378 pages. Price, $2. This treatise is after the (e, 
modern professional system of training. It combines the ty) 
excellence of both the suasive and force systems of education, A 
and contains an exhaustive description of the uses and abuses e, 
of the spike collar. ty) 
House and Pet Dogs; 0 
Their Selection, Care and Training. Paper, price 50 cents. hy 
Lee’s Modern Dogs. 1% 
History and Description of the Modern Dogs (Sporting Divis- Y 
ion) of Great Britain and Ireland. By Rawpon B. Lez, kenvel 0 
editor London Field. Ilustrated, 584 pages. Price, $6, This ty) 
is a standard work by an acknowledged authority, and is up A 
todate. It treats all sporting breeds exhaustively. The illus- e, 
trations are idealized portraits of typical specimens. ty) 
Kennel Secrets. hy) 
How to breed, exhibit and manage dogs. By AsHmont. The y) 
dog from the time he is conceived to the time he curls himself (4 
up for his last long sleep is treated from every standpoint that (4 9 
could possibly occur to a man of wide experience with dogs. % 
Every important subject that has engaged attention has been (% 
fully discussed, generalities being held practically valueless Lo} 
and misleading. Dlustrated, 344 pages. Price, $3.00. yy 
The Spaniel and Its Training. ‘ 
By F. H. F. Mercer. To which are added the American and 8 
English Spaniel Standards. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1. Ss 
Scientific Education of Dogs for the Gun. 2 
By H.H. Cloth. Price, $2.50. The instructions are the re- YQ 
sult of the author's amateur practical experience of 37 years. \ 
Forest and Stream says: ‘‘This work isa very we'l written SS 
treatise upon the subject, containing some new ideas and Q 
much that is interesting and instructive to the new beginner \ 
as well as not a little that will be beneficial to even old SS 
hands to study.” y 
> e+e +o o 
e 
YACHT AND CANOE. o 
eeee#ee#es e Q 
Small Yachts. J 
Their Design and Construction, Exemplified by the Ruling cS 


Types of Modern Practice. With numerous plates and illus- 
trations. By C. P. Kunsarpr. New ed., 470 pp. of type and 
illustrations and 87 plates. Sizé of page, 1444x1244. Price, 
$10. This book is intended to cover the field of small yachts, 


with special regard to their design, construction, equipment 
and keep. 


Steam Yachts and Launches; 
Their Machinery and Management. By C. P. Kunsarpr. 
With plates and many illustrations. New ed., 267 pp. Price, 
$3.00. A complete review of the development and present 


status of the marine engine and boiler as app!i«d to steam 
yachtivg. 


Canoe and Boat Building. 


A Complete Manual for Amateurs. Containing plain and 
comprehensive directions for the construction of Canoes, 
Rowing and Sailing Boats and Hunting Craft. By W. P. 
SrepHens, Canoeing Editor of Forest and Stream. Cloth. 
Fourth and enlarged edition, 264 pages, numerous illustra- 
tions, and fifty plates in envelope. Price, $200. 


Canoe Handling. 


The Canoe: History, Uses, Limitations and Varieties, Practi- 
cal Management and Care, and Relative Facts. By C. Bowyer 
Vaux (“Dot”). Illustrated. Cloth, 168 pages. Price, $1.00. 


Yacht Architecture. 
By Drxon Kewp, Associate of the Institute of Naval Architects 
and Member of Council. Second edition. Super-royal 8vo., 
530 pages, numerous plans and designs. Price, $16.80. 


A Manual of Yacht and Boat Sailing. 
By Drxon Kemp, Associate Institute of Naval Architects (Mem- 


ber of the Council). 750 pages, with numerous plans and 
designs. New edition. Price $12.00. 
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Guns, Revolvers, etc. © 








Cheap for Cash! 


100,000 
LOADED SHELLS _ 


THE. MANY GOOD FEATURES Us 


OF THE 


Bristol Steel Fishing Rod 


have become better known during the past season than 
the demand for these rods has inaieened tly one tele and 


greatly. . 
Have added two new styles to our line for 1896. Just th 
we will send you a copy of our catalogue. It is free. any tho word and 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING CO., 














Please mention this paper. Bristol, Conn., U. S. A. 
o o - Ae" E. VOM HOFE, 





e,. 95 & 97 Fulton St., N. Y. 
ey 


ESTABLISHED 1867. 


=e Ss se 33 eS x Q 
Per 1000 ; Per 100 segs Nd Celebrated Manufacturer of High Grade ; : 
$9.99 12-Ga  99e.| ye Es ge oF Rods and Reels, SHIPLEY'S FLY TYER'S CABINET 
Drams Powder—1 Ounce Shot No. 8. 


p x <P AND DEALER IN is compact one es =. ony a ee — 6 
Send for 1895 gun catalogue. s “> oe FIsHING TACK LB ey flo ‘eathers, ) cases, 


a S| Flies and How to Make Them.” 
THE H. H. KIFFE CO., 


523 Broadway, - - New York. 


BARGAINS IN GUNS, 


1 Remington Mid-Range Target Rifle, .40-50 Vernier 
and wind-gauge sights, octagon barrel, pistol grip, 
shotgun butt, 9ibs. weight. Price $15. 


J. P. DANNEFELSER, 
‘ 9 Chambers Street, New York. 


S On receipt of 4c. in U.S. stamps we will send our 1 tal b 
ee . ae ee WOOD FOR RODS: 


Genuine Bethabara (preferred over all other woods 
by those who have tried it), Lancswood, etc. Also 
all the sundries for those who make their own rods. 


Send 10 2-cent stamps for 116-page Illustrated 
Catalogue and Price List. 


MALCOLM A. SHIPLEY 
(Successor to A. B. Suiptey & Son), 
503 Commerce St., Philadelphia. 


DO YOU WANT 
SPORT ? 


If so, try “SHANNON’S” SPECIAL 











ALL oF ExTRA FINE QUALITY. F 


e HAND-LOADED SHELLS. 
RogHESTER ei “NONE ARE BETTER.” 
iy 1 hae 12-Gauge......... $2.25 per 100 
2° WRITE FOR CATALOGUE To THEE x 10-Gauge......... $2.75 per 100 


Send for a sample hundred. 


UNITED STATES NET & TWINE a a SILK = . een er, 
ee : . B. SHANNON & SONS, 
>» _316 Broapway’ New Yorn. >. & SZ, NES J Hardware, Guns, Fishing Tackle, ete 
a @ 1020 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
Bass and Lake 


. Trout Flies. JOHN B. MAC HARG, vr. 
Post paid ROME, N. Y. 
Try MAKER OF 
Fine Fishing Tackle 
i. Of Every Description. 


INSTRUMENTS; SPORTING GOODS, &c. Illustrated Catalogue, with low cash prices, sent on application to those LOGUE. 
mentioning FOREST AND STREAM. JAMES H. FISK, 163 Adams St., Chicago, Ill. GERD FOR CATA Us 


pee “EXPERT” 











= Soup in Borr.es ONiY~ @ 


PHON, Good Trout 
INE NEW YORK BRANCH 632 9634 W.34mSr. 


doz. Th 
Vea yonr 


AGENT For B. C. MILAMS’ 
Celebrated 
Kentucky Reels. 

















FIREARMS, FISHING TACKLE, BICY- 
OLES, TENTS, LAWN TENNIS, MUSICAL 















The FOREST AND recognized medium of 
entertainment, instruction and information between 





(a : REEL. Three sizes. 
American sportsmen. Tae editors invite coLamunica- . po on Gr | 

tions on the subjects to which its pages are devoted. CLS) San in At all dealers. 
Anonymous communications will not be —— a : 

a are not responsible for the views of corres- (See A. F. Meisselbach 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

yy may peste ,- any Saee. Sees _ 
single copy per year, ‘or six months. ‘or 
= 9 of annual subscribers: 

Three Copies, $10 Five Copies, $16. 

Remit by = money-order, registered letter, 
money-order or t, pages le to the Forest and Stream 
Publishing Company. e paper may be obtained of 
newsdealers throughout the United States, Canada and 
Great Britain. 

Foreign Subscription and Sales Agents — London: 
Davies & Co.; Brentano’s; Sampson Low & Co. Paris: 
Brentano's. foreign terms: 9 per year $2.50 for six 
months, 


Awa | & Bro., Mfrs., 
iy wn | Newark, N. J. 
\ } Vy, bt) 

Hg 





With Fly-Rod and Camera. 


| Price $5.00. For sale at this office. 


| 








THE ADIRONDACKS. 


Map oF THE ADIRONDACK 
WILDERNESS.’ Pocket edi- 
tion on map-bond paper $1. 
“It is the most complete 
map of the Adirondack 
region ever published.” — 
“Forest and Stream.” 


It is the safest, lightest and most compact portable 
boat on the market. Weighs 15lbs., is easily inflated, 
and can be carried in a hand bag when collapsed. 
It is made of the best rubber duck cloth, in four 
* oe compartments, has loops for erecting a 

. blind, absolutely safe in any waters. Splendidly 
= a adapted for hunting and fishing. Belg paddled by 
the feet, the hands are left free to handle ei! 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Inside es, 30 cents per non flline. Special rates 
for three, six and twelve months. Seven words to the 
Sa Se A 

sen’ lous jue in wi e. 
are to be : . Transient advertisements must = 
variably be accom) ied by the money, or they will not 
be inserted. notices $1.00 per line. Only adver- 











, Z ; ther rod Pocket map of LAKE 
tisements of an approved character inserted. gun. cCLss also made full pan’ cular furth ' LAIN and LAKE 
Address all communications pettioulare apply to the,ed jo manufacturers. ee asd m © GEORGE. Map-bond pa- 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING OO., ACENTS WANTED. GumpE Books —THE ADIRONDACKS, illustrated, 16mo., 
818 Broadway, New York City. A G S di & g 126-130 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. duces Ccxiewsaencniel: 
3 HICAGO. » Bote. 
Cuicaco Orrice, 909 Security Building. . . pa ing ros. ’ 129-148 Wabasy Avenue, OF ADELPHIA. & R STODDARD. Glens Falls. N.V 
eee 










KAISER, PILSEN, 
4 CULMBACH, ERLANGER, 
24") ~AUGUSTINER, MUENCHEN, 
Fey "|. FRANKENBRAU AND 


a Z “NUERNBERGER BEER. 
This fence is especially adapted for Game Preserves. It is Elk high, Buffalo strong, and Fawn tight. 30 trees per mile will do for posts. We furnish every- SS tee 
thing but the trees, and contract to build any amount from one to one hundred miles, no matter what the lay of the land. Write tac’ pasticulngs and references. FOR SALE AT ALL HOTELS AND GROCERIES. 


@ PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Xe eS " ‘ e Adrian, Mich. @ “*  FrHOLLENDER &Co. 
. 11S-119 ELM ST,NEW YORK,SOLE AGENTS. 





DEER AND ELK PARK ENCLOSED WITH PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE, 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


Fishing Tackle Manufacturers. 


WM. MILLS & SON’S 


STANDARD BRAIDED LINES, 


Braided Silk on 50-Yard Blocks, Two Connected. 
E H 
35-00 g4.00 $8.30 $2.70 3500 $2.00 per 10 yards. 
Braided Silk Dressed Minnow Casting Line on Metal Spools. 
E F G H 
HS 8S SS AS peer 
Standard Imperial Fly and Bait Line. 


Orange “Extra” Sporting. 


BLASTING POWDERS 


t edt 3 a et! 


Level es oe ee 3 per yard. 
Doubis ‘Tapered... 9 8 ? oor yard. 


These Standard Lines have never been equalled for quality Have taken medals and 


special prizes wherever exhibited. 
WM. MILLS & SON, 


7 Warren Street, 


are) Tcl ay ee ciuL 
SMOKELESS POWDERS 





New York 


310 THOS. J. CONROY, 310 
Fine Fishing Tackle and Camping Goods. 
«RADE MAp he 


Orange “Extra’’ Sporting. 


im DY PONT’S 1. 


Smokeless Rifle, 
‘REVOLVER AND 


SMOKELESS SHOTGUN 
POWDER. 


The Safest, Strongest, Quickest and 
Cleanest Nitro Powders in 
the World. 


Du Pont's Rifle 
Du Pont’s Choke Bore 
Du Pont's Trap Powder 


Marked V.G. P. Strong, Clean and Quick. 
Du Pont’s Eagle Ducking 
Du Pont'’s Crystal Grain 


Sunp Postal For OaTALocuE. 


E. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., 


32 Pine Street, New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


mSTEEL PENS. 
GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposimon, 1889. 
And the Chicago Exposition Award. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 





310 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Rubber Click Reels, 
Hercules Waterproof Fly Lines, 
Metal Center:\Waterproof Fly Lines, 
Patent Spring Fly Book, 
Silver King Reels 
vet ng me Sitver King Lines. 


World Renowned Leaders and Flies. 
Acknowledged to be the best in use. 





Patent Rubber Multiplying Steel Pivot 
Reels, back sliding click (steel spring and 
ratchet) with patent adjusting pivot cap. 
These reels can be procured at the lead- 
ing Fishing Tackle stores. All genuine 
reels bear my name. 

I do not sell at retail. 


JULIUS VOM HOFE, 
Brooklyn, N. ¥ ' 











FORBES’ NEW SKATE 
J 
Polished blades and blued tops, price $§5 per pair. Full nickel 
plate, $6 per pair. Winslow, Barney & Berry and Long Reach 
Is SERVED OVER ANY BAR 


Skates in all the different qualities. Prices ranging from 
THE W . i . 
All Ready on G2 0 te no Mixing. 50 cents to $6 par ga. 


The Club jxovs, 
Cocktails. 


MANHATTAN, 
MARTINI, 
WHISKEY, 
HOLLAND GIN, 
TOM GIN, 
VERMOUTH 
and YORK. 














A BETTER COCKTAIL AT HOME THAN 


REELS and LINES for Florida Fishing. 
LINES and HOOKS for Pickerel Fishing 
Through the Ice. 


DAME, STODDARD & KENDALL, 


374 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


For Every Pipe 


We will send on receipt of 10 cts. a sample to any address, 
Prices: 1 pound, $1.30; quarter pound, 40 cts. 
Post-paid Catalogue Free. 


SURBRUG, 159 Fulton St., New York. 


Golden Sceptre. 


Manufacturers of Fine Fishing Rods & Tackle 


SNELLED HOOKS, LEADERS, MINNOW GANGS and ee eae - 
NEW CATALOGUE (profusely illustrated) of all grades Fishing Tackle, -Ma- 
kers’ Supplies, Reels, Fish Hooks, Silk Worm Gut, Flies, Artificial Baits and every 
requisite for anglers. Anglers, send 10 cents in stamps for large catalogue. (Pleas 
Jjeduct amount from your first order.) ®TRADE PRICES AND DISCOUNT SHEET TO DEALERS, 


CHARLES PLATH &SON, 130 Canal Street (Near the Bowery), New York 


TRAPS, 














| 
We guarantee these 
") Cocktails to be made of 
}} absolutely pure and well 
~! Matured liquors, and the 
| mixing equal to the best 
|| cocktails served over On ly 
any bar in the world. 
i Connoisseurs agree SIS 
fl that of two cocktails 
\}}| made of the same mate- 
MANHATTAN |})| Tialsand proportions the 
|| one which is aged must 
be the better. 
For sale on the Dining 


@ mer 


ae - vhe ! 
Hr “J and Buffet Cars of the 


" ‘ ’ principal railroads of the 
i | United States. 


Avoid imitations. 





For sale by all Druggists 
and Dealers. 


G. F. Heublein & Bro., Sole Proprietors, 


39 Broadway, New York; Hartford, Conn.,, 
and 20 Piccadilly, W. London, England. 





Index 











POWDER 


TO BURN. 


“BLUE RIBBON” 
BRAND 





For 


SMOKELESS, Shotguns. 


HAZARD 





Few Equal. None Better 


BLACK POWDER. 


For ALL Purposes. 





{WRITE FOR CIRCULARS TO. 
THE HAZARD POWDER CoO., 
44, 46 & 48 Cedar St., New York Gity., 


OR BRANCH OFFICES: 


R.8. WADDELL, Agen’ Cincinnati, Ohio. 
ee a 
W. MoBLAL t, : St. Louis, Mo. 
H. P. COLLI t, - + _ Baltimore, Md. 
J. F. 80 & SONS, ARMS CO., Agents, 


Kansas lo. 
Agents and dealers in every prominent market 
ee A TET RR fe 


Go by 
the 


on last page of the 
Game Laws in Brief 
and you cannot go 
astray. Game and fish 
laws of all States anc 
Canada. Clear, 
curate, reliable. 
dealers sell it. 


ac- 
All 
25 cts. 


Now i 


Is the Time 
To select your CAMERA é 


We have all styles and prices from $5 to 
$150. Send for descriptive manuals of the 
**WATERBURY”’ and ‘‘ HENRY CLAY”’ 
Cameras. We are the oldest established 
house in this business. 








THE SCOVILL & ADAMS CO., of N. Y. 
423 Broome Street, New York. 
Send 35 cents for a copy of The Photographic 


eenee, containing about 10v handsome illustra 
tions 


FOR THE PIPE, 


r SEAL OF “i 









Ekiweta ds 


Lovers of the Pipe 
Should try this famous old brand, 
pronounced by many the very best. 
Packed in tin foil and canvas 
pouches, 
HIGHEST GRADE 


OILER. - 25c. 


Regulates supply O17 O11 LO A UFOD, tee@eR wert te ot 
Cushman & Denison, 172 9th Ave. N. ¥. 


